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COTTON PLANTINC OF °74. 


HORNER MARYLAND SUPER: PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared especially for COTTON from most concentrated materials, 





HORNER S MARYLAND, for Cotton-growing States, is composed of t’ a following ingredients : 
Best Peruvian Guano, - . - 750 lbs. 
Kone Dust and Géacenttired Animal Matter, . - - 1.100 ¢¢ 
Muriate of Potash, - . . . - + - 15!) ** 2009 lbs. 





45 628 of Bone Pho:phate, 

17. Immediately Soluble, 

4.50 Ammonia, 3 
Fine and dry and in best Chemical and Mechanical condition of any other Fertilizer made, at 7 

home or abroad. EXCELLENT DrRILLiInG Oxver, ETC. 2 


$50 per ton, in bags. JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 





BONE DUST AND BONE MEAL. 


From Slaughter-House Bones. 25 years the Standard for Purity | 
and Excellence. i 


Prof. Tonry and Prof. Wilson mcd the ee opalgere of my Bone Dust: 
Moisture, - - - 7.52 
Organic Matter and Carbonic Acid, - ‘ 4 29.94 
Lime, - wEt..S st ai ‘ : 3.47 
Phusphoric Acid, - — - : -" - 9916 
Kone oy of Lime, - : 59.63 
Insoluble Residue, - - y ; . . ‘ 290 
Ammouia, - - - ° - - 3.49 


WILLIAM i TONRY, Ancelytical Chemist. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, 


No. 32 SECOND STREET. 


BALTIMORE, Jury 30rTu, 1873. 
JosHua Horner, Jr. | 
Dear Sir—The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your Bone 
Dust, drawn by myself from a lot «f 7 tons lying in your warehouse : 3 
Moisture. (deter. at 212° F.) - - - - - - - - 3 74 per cent. 
Organic Matter, - - - . 40.12 a 
Oemraining—Nitrogen 4. 03; Ammonia 4 95. 
Inorganic Matter, - - - - - - - - 56.14 “ 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, - - - 24 52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Aime, - - = 56352 8 
Iosoluble M «tter, 2.51 os | 
This is the best sample of BONE DUST I can find i in the market, and call your especial atten- 
tion to the large psrcentages of valuable material for the improvement ‘of the soil, and to the small 7 
percentages of moisture and insoluble matter. 
Respectfully, etc., 
P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Prepared for Drilling, and packed in Bags, 167 Ibs. each, at ” 
$45 per ton. : 

If upon the most searching analysis, any admixture or adulteration whatever be found in my 
Bone Disst, I forfeit the entire price. 

My reputation of twenty-five years standing for pure and unexcelled manufactures, precludes © 
the necessity of publishing certificates, besides which, the consumer has to depend upon the char- © 
acter of the manufacturer, rather than upon the merits of any particular issue of Fertilizer, as 
unprincipled parties may manufacture a good article tor the purpose of obtaining Certificates, and — 
the next year fabricate an entirely worthless article. 


— JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
54 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 3 


No. { Peruvian Cuano and Chemicals for Fertilizing purposes 
constantly on hand. janl-ly 
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Horticulture. 


Wariation in the Season of Ripening of 
Peaches—its cause and its remedy. 





[The communication below needs no preface 
from us to commend it to the attention of our 
readers. The subject is one coming home to 
every grower of peaches for market. The fact 
of the gradual lessening and the final disappear- 
ance of the intervals between the ripening of 
kinds planted to succeed each other, is one 
which has become apparent to all our cultivators, 
and the evil has been very seriously felt for 
years,—never perhaps having occasioned so much 
inconvenience and loss as in the year 1872. 
’ Then almost all differences of season appeared 
obliterated, and varieties whose period of ripen- 
ing usually extended over at last three weeks 
time, seemed to come in together. 

We are glad so intelligent an observer and so 
experienced and extensive a peach grower as 
| Col. Wilkins has taken up the consideration of 

this matter. There is, we presume, no point in 
| the cultivation of this delicious fruit, and now 
| staple crop, that has escaped his close examina- 
tion, and the fact, heretofore alluded to in these 
pages, that he is probably the most extensive 
grower of it in the world, gives his warnings 
and suggestions a weight and influence of the 
highest importance. Yet such is the public 
spirit and liberality of our correspondent, that 
we are sure he would be as well pleased to find 
proposed some “surer remedy” than his own sug- 
gestion, as he is prompt to offer it for the benefit 
of his brother orchardists.—Hds. A. Far.] 
Eiitors of the American Farmer : 

In the January number of The American Far- 
mer, Mr. Kerr, of Denton, calls. the attention of 


our numerous readers to a very important 
omological fact, the “Variation in the season of 





ripening of peaches.” That there is a change, is 
recognised by all orchardists. Varieties, that suc- 
ceeded each other in regular order, now ripen at 
the same time, thus increasing the labor of the 
orchardist, and lessening his profits; overstock- 
ing the markets, at times, when there is really 
no excess of crop, by foreing into market within 
three or four days, fruit that .should have oc- 
cupied the time of the grower for ten days or 
more. Other changes have also occurred within 
my knowledge of Peach culture, on this Penin- 
sula. Some of the most choice and productive 
market varieties, after a series of years of profit- 
able culture, have been abandoned because of 
their becomimg either unproductive, or so tender 
as not to bear transportation. Even that old 
favorite Maryland Peach, the-Late Heath Cling, 
that every man of threescore years in the State, 
remembers to have picked from the tree after 
the October election, has been brought forward as 
early as the middle of September. How these 
important changes are to be accounted for, and 
how to guard against others of like kind, are 
questions of serious import to the orchardist, and 
if cautious and wise measures are not adopted 
to answer them and arrest this evil, the injury 
to this favorite fruit of our country, may be 
most serious in its consequences. 

Mr. Kerris no doubt correct, when he attrib- 
utes this variation to the indiscriminate use of 
seed, and buds, by the nurserymen. I was in 
hopes that he would have followed up this sub- 
ject, as I think it one of vital importance to our 
fruit-growing interest. The nurserymen, who 
have made a specialty of growing Peach trees, 
will I think, as a class, take rank with their pro- 
fession in any of its departments; they use 
extraordinary means to secure the best specimens, 
exercise great care and diligence to keep their 
grounds free from all taint of disease, and their 
varieties true to their names; stimulating their 
trees to a healthy growth, by the best appliances 
known to their art; and yet,in my opinion, 
and I believe most orchardists who have thought 
about the matter will agree with me, they are 
exceedingly reprehensible for the manner. in 
which they propagate the stocks for their 
nursery. trees. hey ignore the: maxim that 
should govern the Pomologist, in all his opera- 
tions: “If you desire the greatest growth, duration 
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and in any fruit, choose only a stock of 
a closely similar nature to the graft.” 

With stocks thus selected, no change in 
character or quality can occur, but what close 
similarity can be found in the little weak grow- 
ing Hog Peach, of Eastern shore of Virginia, to 
the luscious and strong-growing Melocotons, 
Mignonnes, and Payies, that we desire to retain 
in all their original purity? The time-honored 

of the nurserymen, (I do not think it 
entitled to any other honor,) is to have seed of 
natural fruit, to produce their stocks. 

They all profess to find these seed, and say 
their supplies come from the Eastern shore of 
Virginia, these seed all being small free stones. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, being familiar with that 

art of our Peninsula, as well as kaving some 

owledge of the great quantity of seed annually 
used, I will venture to say, that there are ten 
times as many bushels of such seed sold as 
coming from that arnar as there are bushels of 
natural peaches grown there; and if they do not 
et the seed of natural fruit, they get those that 
fook the most like them, and which I have no 
doubt are just as good. They are all from poor 
light soit; none of them from fruit of any intrin- 
sic merit; and most of them from trees that 
make &® weak or willow-like growth of wood, 
forming a stock entirely unfit to bear the crowns 
for such fruit as we desire to have in our orchards. 

Can we hope, with stocks like these, to per- 
petuate by grafting the identity of all our choice 
varieties? Can we with impunity continue to 
graft a strong-growing, luscious late peach upon 
a worthless, weak-growing, early one, or the 
converse of this? I fear it has too long been 
thought we could, and that some of our most 
highly prized varieties have already undergone 
such a change as must always be regretted. 
Lindley says, “All seed will not equally pruduce 
vigorous seedlings, and the vigor of the plant 
will correspond with that of the seed from which 
it —— We know that certain peculiarities, 
produced by disease, can be propagated by graft- 
ing, a8 in the case of variegated foliage. 

The Nectarine is a well-established proof of 
how peculiarly constant the peach tree is to 
any constitutional variation, it being only an ac- 
cidental variety of the Peach; yet it is continu- 
ally reproduced with smooth skin, from the seed, 
and is still known in Northern India as the 
smooth h. Downing ay be “that poor soils 
will produce debility in any fruit, is too evident 
to need illustration.” With these facts before 
us, can we doubt for one moment, that these 
changes in the peculiar characteristics of some 
of our best Peaches have been produced by an 
enfeeblement of constitution, engendered by 
taking seed from the r sandy soils of the 
Eastern shore of Vi , or from the ly 
careless manner in which seed are selected? 
But, it may be said by nurserymen, in objection 
to these views, that we have been Propagating 
in this way for a great many years, shing 

‘ou with healthy trees, and no fault has been 
‘ound until recently. The answer to this is, the 
debility ced in a single generation of trees, 
or even in half a dozen generations, might have 
been almost imperceptible, but this same bad 
management has been going on over the whole 
country, ever since the practice of planting large 





orchards was begun, probably for more than 
half a century, and it is now developing conse- 
quences of a most serious nature. It is this 
constant indiscriminate budding upon stocks, 
from these seed, getting your buds each year 
from the nursery, planted and budded the year 
previous in the same way,—thus not only per- 
petuating, but cultivating, any constitutional 
peculiarity or idiosyncrasy that may have been 
engendered on a variety, by the use of an im- 
2 ga stock: originally,—that has wrought the 
evil. 

I think a change has also taken place in the 
quality of some of our old and most esteemed 
varieties. I fancy that I know a number of 
kinds that do not seem to me to be as good as 
they used to be; this may be one of the infirm- 
ities of age, though quite a number of friends 
much my juniors, are laboring under the same 
impression. I firmly believe itis this indiscrimi- 
nate use of seed for stocks, that has spoiled the 
Hale’s Early. It had, at first, qualities character- 
istic of a good peach, and possibly with careful 
culture, would have become a valuable variety ; 
but being a hybrid, and near its origin, it could 
not bear this careless management. I know, 
that the first few trees of this variety raised by 
Mr. Isaac Pullen, of Hightstown, N. J., from the 
original stock, were infinitely superior to those 
raised by him at any time after that first season, 
and no one who knew Mr. Pullen would for one 
moment question his integrity, intelligence, or 
care, for he deservedly occupied a high position 
in his profession. The error was in the system. 
I have frequently thought, that I could see in 
this peach the influence of the stock, from stock 
seed. We have the same thing to fear with the 
Beatrice. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, to bring my tiresome 
communication to a close, and to come to the 
point to which I wish to direct the attention of 
all peach growers, I believe that the health and 
success of our orchards depend as much upon 
the seed from which our stocks are raised, as 
they do upon the health of the trees from which 
the buds for inoculation are taken. They should 
both be healthy and vigorous, to make good 
trees. Now all our buds are taken from budded 
trees; if it be safe for the health of the trees to 
use such buds, why should it not be equally safe 
to use the seed from healthy budded fruit? 
That it is perfectly safe to do so, I have proved 
in my Own experience. The stocks for the first 
orchard that I ever planted were from seed from 
budded trees. I bought the seed of a canning 
establishment, that used none but first-class fruit, 
of varieties running from Early York to Craw- 
ford’s Late, and the stocks from these seed were 
used in budding the ordinary market varieties 
then in cultivation,—the buds being taken from 
bearing trees. This orchard was the best that I 
have ever had; the trees were remarkable for 
-— and health, as well as for the quality of the 

it. r 

All of my other orchards have been purchased 
of nurserymen, who have made a poets of 
growing peach trees. Hereafter I s opt 
the only remedy that suggests itself to my mind 
as corrective of the evil entailed on us by previ- 
ous bad management, and that is, to “choose only 
a stock of a closely similar nature to the graft.” I 
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shall use for my own planting, the seed from 
healthy budded trees, of the same variety that I 
desire to plant, and shall bud each variety with 
buds from choice specimen trees of the same kind 
of fruit,—Earl ork, upon Early York, and 
mock upon Smock, and by this means I ho 
to recover some of the essential qualities that 
have been lost, in some varieties. This I know 
is contrary to the generally received notions of 
nurserymen and orchardists, but_changes have 
taken place in our fruit, and we know not what 
other changes mer await us. We seem to be 
running into shoal water, and, if there is not a 
change of course, I fear that we shall soon ,be 
aground. I shall be glad to know that some 
orchardists or nurserymen have, or can, suggest 
@ surer remedy. Epwp. WILKINS, 
Riverside, Md., March 4th, 1874. 





New Varieties of Fruit Again. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


In my last letter upon this subject, a few only 
of the “noisy” new kinds of apples and peaches 
were alluded to, the litter occupying more space 
than was intended. But when you say Peach to 
an “Eastern Shoreman,” you are striking “tle,” 
so far as a subject for conversation goes; and the 
fact that the peach interest is one of the heaviest 
of the Peninsula, will, I think, excuse a little en- 
thusiasm amongst us on that point. But to pro- 
ceed*with my text:—it may be said that pears 
are receiving due attention by progressive pomo- 
logists, and whilst our country is somewhat be- 
hind in bringing out improved varieties of this 
fruit, we can justly lay claim to leadership of the 
world in cherries. It being generally conceded 
that the fine foreign varieties of the plum cannot 
be grown with profit here, we have now as a sub- 
stitute a number of varieties of the Chickasaw 
family, to destroy which that abominable curculio 





finds it too difficult a task, and slides off sulkily 


to vent his “spite” on Hale’s Early peaches.— 
Among the new varieties of American plums, the 
Wild Goose, as yet, stands highest in favor,— 

erhaps because more thoroughly tested than the 
Miner, Langdon, Newman, De Casadene, and 
others. A few years more will likely elevate all 
of them in the estimation of fruit-growers. A 
little more time will also give us the verdict of 
the people upon the “Utah hybrid Cherries” or 
dwarf plums,—a fruit recently introduced to 
public notice by an enterprising nursery firm of 
Ohio! For apricots, nectarines and quinces, we 
“await further developments.” But, turning to 
grapes, what cannot be said relative to meritori- 
ous new varieties? If there is not sufficient room 
in this department for the amateur, or “any other 
man,” to gratify the most extravagant desire, 
surely the chance is bad in other branches of 
fruit-growing. A fine-sized, hardy, productive, 
vigorous, fine-flavored, quite early grape is the 
desideratum. Worden’s Seedling is said to be 
earlier and better than Hartford or Concord.— 
What an item to those who grow grapes for mar- 
ket,_(if so,) what anitem!! Rogers, Arnold and 
Underhill have each done great service by their 
untiring zeal to improve the grape but it seems 
that “the grape for the million” five years back is 
not the same grape to-day. Either the ciphers in 
that million or that grape, is gradually yielding 





to the high modern pressure of progressive horti- 
culture. Skipping numerous very valuable (?) 
new varieties of grapes, I will conclude my letter 
by noticing very briefly the progress in raspber- 
ries. From the Philadelphia and the Clark for 


Pe} red berries, we are delivered by the introduction 


of the Herstine and Brandywine,—the latter lead- 
ing in popularity with shippers. How long it 

ill keep up to its present standard in public 
favor, is only a question of time; for already the 
claim is being heralded that its superior is “for 
sale,” and I trust it is so,—for while the Brandy- 
wine excels the Philadelphia in shipping wale 
ties, the plants are inclined to multiply faster than 
is desirable in a good market raspberry. 

More anon, from yours truly, J. W. Kerr. 





Pianting Peach Trees Again—The Finale. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


The heavy demands upon the columns of your 
March. No., having crowded out my reply to the 
communications of your correspondents, Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. Massey, which I have laid aside, 
I will give them but a passing notice, so as to 
leave me room to reply to the more important 
communication of Mr, Fitz in your March No. 

To Mr. Kerr I have only to say, that having 
“pitched in” “the deep hole,” he seeks his way out 
by broad unsupported assertions, which amount 
to just nothing at all, to the point at issue. He 
arrogates to himself the knowledge, that my 
system of planting Peach trees 18 inches deep, 
in holes 3 feet diameter, is “pernicious to the 
interests of fruit growers.” Never having seen my 
trees, I am puzzled to know how he come by his 
knowledge. If he has it intuitively, it is a gift 
of nature, and therefore he is not entitled to an 
credit for it, but if he acquired tt by study, 
would exclaim at the top of my feeble voice, “in 
Mark Twain style,’ that such a MAN, like his 
isolated trees,—deserves—a—great—deal—of— 
credit !! 

To Mr. Massey, should be awarded the degree 
of merit for his undoubted knowledge of various 
kinds, relative qualities, and the proper cultiva- 
tion of Tomatoes. In my opinion he knows 
vastly more about Tomatoes, than he knows 
about the proper way to plant Peach trees. 

Now for the communication of Mr. Fitz, 
which I will review seriatim, as briefly as I can. 

First, he says that I still insist on expending 
much “horticultural sweat,” in digging my deep 
holes for Peach trees. I answer, that is exacil; 
true. Second, he says one thing is certain, 
will head off the Peach grub. In this I amsorry 
to say he is entirely mistaken ; for I have to fight 
the Peach grub every year. Third, he asks, 
“why did not some of the fathers gouge thus 
deeply into the bosom of mother earth, and 

rove the unmistakable utility of the deep mode?” 

o this grave question, I am left to the mercy of 
conjecture, and I answer, that as I suppose it was 
because “The Fathers” were lazy fellows, and 
, were unwilling to expend .the n “horti- 
cultural sweat,” to dig holes three feet diameter, 
and eighteen inches deep. He continues and 
says, (ironically I suppose,) that “the deep roots 
are at once put in their r place at the 
beginning,” whether this is said ironically or not, 
it ts exactly the truth; and I do not believe, as he 
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supposes is the case, the collateral or horizontal 
bottom roots strive “to get up to forage ground,” for 
this I do certainly know, that collateral roots 
spring out from the stems above the original roots ; 
which I can prove to the satisfaction of any one 
who will take the trouble to examine my five 
years old trees; and these collateral roots that 
sprung out above the original roots, give to the 
support of the tree, a set of roots; and this 
with the fact, (I deal largely in facts) that the 
lowermost roots are out of the reach of drought, 
is the reason that my trees grow moreluzuriantly, 
than any trees I have ever seen, that were 
lanted in accordance with the practice of Mr. 
itz, and his two or three hundred years old 
predecessors. Come and see them, Mr. Fitz! 

Fourth, my serpoces friend says that in your 
last fateh number, “Mr. Kerr has given this 

” theory, an airing, in a few words, that 
sets this matter, he thinks, in its oy 4 light 
To this I reply, that Mr. Kerr, like Mr. Fitz, 
deals largely in speculating on theories, and un- 
supported broad assertions, without producing 
the shadow of a fact,to controvert what they have 
sneeringly chosen to call the “deep hole” system of 
planting Peach trees. Fifth, he says “in the 
question concerning his trees I omitted to give 
his brief description of the soil, which he put 15 
or 20 inches deep. around the stems of his May- 
duke cherry and Peach trees. To which I 
answer, that it cannot make any material differ- 
ence, as to the kind of soil he put around the 
stems of his trees, provided it contained no 
mineral, or other substance, that would injure 
the trees; it was only necessary to give them, as 
he did, a sufficiency of earth, to take them out of 
the condition of the other trees in the orchard, 
which he has told us, were almost dying with 
thirst ; thus relieved from a dying condition, b 
the fall, were at least twice as large as ther 
neighbors set the same year.” 

Sixth. The 350 trees of five years old, are 
from the nursery of R. Halliday & Son, one 
mile west of Balto. ; of the 403 trees planted in 
April, 1872, 268 are from the nursery of R. Crom- 
well, one mile south of Balto., 154 are from my 
own nursery; in taking them up I stood by and 
had it done more carefully than is the practice of 
“lazy nurserymen ;” they were planted side by 
side with the trees from the nursery of Mr. 
Cromwell, and there is not now any perceiv- 
able difference in favor of my own trees; so that 
after all, “the deep hole” is the secret of the great 
success of my trees. Mr. Fitz must surely, to 
some extent, “shoot flying,” and write at random 
without the documents before him; this I infer 
from his remark that “in my deep tree planting, 
the exact modus operandi is not given.” Now I 
take it for granted that he must have read my 
communication, published in your Nov. No., on 
page 408, giving a minute description of the 
modus operandi of my deep tree planting, and it 
was there, and there only, most undoubtedly, he 
got his idea, that I put “hallocks” around my trees. 

regret that he has said, he would like to know. 
whether or not I intend acceding to the propo- 
sition of friend “Peter.” I cannot make him a 
more appropriate rep ly, than to ask him if he 
takes me to be so silly, as to take any notice of 
so absurd a pro jon? If we should have a 
wet season and Mr. Fitz shall honor me with a 





Visit, expecting to see “a small lot of dry materials, 
ready for a brush fire’ on my Peach trees, he 
will most certainly be disappointed, for I am 
more than doubly sure, it would take a small 
Noah's flood to drown my trees. 

It is not my practice or my inclination to 
indulge in speculating upon theories, but I will 
hazard the opinion that the trees of Mr. Fitz 
planted in 1871, will not compare with my trees 

lanted in 1872, in circumference of the stems, or 
in fruit-bearing wood; but being a year older, 
will probably bear more fruit, as trees in their 
third year bear little fruit at best, andi say again, 
measure your trees, Mr. Fitz, and let us have the 
exact circumference of their stems, and their 


age. 

Mr. F. has endorsed Mr. Kerr, in approving 
terms, and virtually endorsed his “friend Peter ;” 
I will put the three with: Mr. Massey and his 
“Eastern Shore” in the same basket, and say to 
them, one and all, they may sneer at my system, 
and may “bark at the hole,” to their hearts 
content for all I care. I will repeat that in 
all I have written upon the subject, I have 
confined myself strictly to the statement of facts 
in relation to my own trees. 

With all the wisdom of these gentiemen, it 
seems to me there is one important thing they 
do not know, that FACTS are as stubborn things as 
Jack Asses, and should not be meddled with 
except by those who know how to handle them, 
and will handle them FAIRLY. 

I trust this may end the controversy between 
these gentlemen and myself upon the “deep hole” 
system of planting Peach trees, but if they shall 
choose to keep up the fire, I ask no odds of 
them, individually or collectively. “Truth is 
mighty and will prevail.” Whether this shall 
be our final parting or not, I will avail of an old 
man’s privilege, and offer these gentlemen, for 
their consideration, this small piece of an old 
man’s advice. When you see a new system. 
advanced, which is in conflict with your own 
opinions, in agriculture, horticulture,or pomol- 
ogy, from a source entitled to decent respect 
and consideration, do not push yourselves for- 
ward in efforts to put it down, without knowing 
exactly and certainly what you are doing; for by 
trying to be funny and witty in sneering at it, 
and ridiculing it, you may possibly find that in 
the end you have been manufacturing yourselves 
into fit subjects for ridicule. But investigate it, 
investigate it calmly and experiment upon it, 
and while doing so, “say but little and write 
nothing.” If you shall find any good in it, profit 
by it. If in pursuing your investigations and - 
experiments, you shall discover anything to 
PROVE that it is “pernicious” in ‘its effects, first 
“be sure you are right,” and then, and not until 
then, publish it, for the benefit of all the world 
and the rest of mankind. 


Balto. Co., Ma., March, 1874. L. W. G. 


[Our correspondent does injustice to the other 
participants in this discussion in saying they 
pushed themselves forward to engage in it. The 
reverse is the fact, since upon L. W. G.’s attack- 
ing the position taken by us upon this subject, 
we expressly invited an expression of opinion 
from all whose experience qualified them to 
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speak, He, however, as all men of his age are 
likely to be, is touchy when ridicule is supposed to 
be intended, and hence his ire towards his op- 
ponents, who, in justice to them we would add, 
were not aware that their remarks were intended 
for an octogenarian. Here this controversy 
must end.— Hd. A. Far.] 





Packing Vegetables for Market. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Our earliest products are of the simplest to 
harvest and market. The season being favorable, 
and little need be said as to the treatment of them 
save that they should generally be gathered when 
dry if possible, and immediately before bein 
marketed, hauled with care and packed in wel 
ventilated packages, not too. large, and of a 
lightly appearance. 

Lurtuce or Sprnacu may be gathered when 
wet; if pene in very open boxes, they will keep 
all the better, but if in too close packages are 
liable to heat. 


SHALLOTS, RapisHEs, &c., should be tied in 
neat, uniform bunches, and transported in open 
or slatted packages. 


AsPARAGUS.—Beware of too deep and long- 
continued cutting, as you spoil it for this year 
by the former and for next year by the latter. It 
should be cut in the morning. Tie your bunches 
twenty to thirty shoots in each, arranging them 
as nearly the same length as possible, using bass 
matting or some other soft and strong material 
for tying; bring the heads of your bunch all on 
a level and then cut the bottom ends off true. A 
little practice will enable one to bunch and tie 
them neatly and rapidly. Then pack them in a 
slatted box or open crate. 


RHUBARB OR Pre Puiant.— Pull carefully, 
wash, arrange in bunches of uniform length, tie 
with bass matting at each end and cut off the 
leaves, leaving a half inch of the leaf to appear 
on the end of the bunch. Each bunch should be 
of equal weizght,—the first ones of the season two 
pounds, later they may reduce. Pack in open 
crates. 

Pras.—Henderson says: “If you have a large 
crop it is necessarry to get a large number of 
hands to pick at the time they are marketed. 
The variation in one day in the market is not 
unusually from two dollars to fifty cents per 
bushel, which shows the vast importance of an 
early crop. From the soft condition in which it 
is required to be gathered, it is a vegetable not 
very manageable to ship, and the packages, 
which should be of latticed boxes or baskets, 
should never exceed the capacity of a bushel 
when shipped from distances requiring from two 
to three days in the transit. But even this ex- 
pense and care is well repaid by the high rates 
for which the first lots are sold.” The great mis- 
take made by growers is in geohite, Bang peas 
to mature too much. Pick them before they 
have fully filled; you will gain in price paid for 
earliness and a tender pea more than you lose in 
bulk. Then it is imperative that they should be 
shipped in a well ventilated package and not too 
largeaone. The Clifton pea box or Georgia 





ventilated basket or half barrel are either of 
them everything that could be desired for this 
purpose, and are cheap. 


STRAWBERRIES. — Every strawberry grower 
knows that he should put straw under his vines 
if he care to keep the sand and earth from them, . 
and that he must pick them as far as possible in 
the cool of the day, when dry, and as soon as 
ripe, but not before—one over-ripe berry will 
spoil the whole basket—and that he must pick 
them from the vine into the basket or box in which 
they are to be sold, and sorted as far as possible 
in picking. But a word as to my experience of 
the best baskets and boxes may not be amiss. 
The “American quart basket,” or the “Delaware 
quart basket,” or “Star pints,” I find the best, and 
they are cheap, costing not more than two to 
two and a half cents.each; are neat, light, venti- 
lated and occupy the best possible space, and can 
be repeatedly used. There is a paper basket 
which is much cheaper, not costing more than 
three-quarters of a cent each, not quite so neat in 
appearance but equally light and economical of 
space, and can be several times used, but they 
are cheap enough to go with the berries—a great 
advantage. For the carrying box or crate in 
which to transport the quart and pint baskets, 
the “Clifton crate” is the best, being the lightest, 
best ventilated, strong and about half the cost of 
any other that I know—a crate holding from 
thirty-two to sixty baskets costing only seventy- 
five cents—making for a crate containing thirty- 
two American quart baskets one dollar and 
thirty-nine cents; or, a crate containing thirty- 
two paper baskets, ninety cents. 


HENDERSON also says, CHAPTER XIV, PACK- 
ING OF VEGETABLES FOR SHIPPING.—“When 
the temperature is high, provision must be made 
in the package for the admission of air to pre- 
vent the articles from heating.” * “As early 
vegetables are always shipped from a warm cli- 
mate to a colder one, at a season which, of course, 
must be warm to mature them, open-work 
baskets or slatted boxes must be used. If barrels 
are used care must be taken that openings be: 
made plentifully in the sides, so that air may be 
admitted. For distances requiring a delay of 
more than forty-eight hours in the transit, for 
most articles barrels are too large; boxes or 
baskets, one-fourth the capacity of a flour barrel, 
being safe.” 

We in our neighborhood have found the “Clif- 
ton crate,” which is recommended in the Febru- 
ary number of the Farmer, meet our wants 
admirably for both fruits and vegetables, being 
made more or less open, and adapted in size, form 
and stoutness to the various uses for which they 
are desired. 

The new “Georgia ventilated barrel,” which I 
have seen but had no opportunity to use, is said 
to be the thing where the barrel form is preferred. 

iH, 


> 





JERSEYS INA New RoieE.—The Mark Lane 
Express says a Jersey steer, twenty months old, 
sold at auction, at a West Herts show, to a 
butcher, for £35 10s, ($172.50.) The sire of this 
steer weighed when dressed 2,310 Ibs, and 
carried an immense amount of fat. 
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The Vineyard. 


Grape Vines—Wine Making. 








BY ABRAHAM PARKHURST, ESQ., OF AIKEN, 8. C. 


{ Read before the Maspiens State Agricultural Society, 
on the 5th of February, 1874.] 

The cultivation of the grape vine and the 
manufacture of wine from the juice thereof, have 
been in all ages and in all countries an important 
and lucrative branch of industry. Although the 
Falernian and other wines of Italy sung of by 
the Roman poet, Horace, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, have lost their reputation, and 
have yielded the —_ to the wines of France, 
Spain, Portugal and Madeira, yet wines still con- 
stitute the chief drink of the Italians. 


CuLTIVATION.—The mode of cultivating and 
training the vine varies in different countries; 
for while the French generally adopt the method 
of Poa grape vines in rows, eight feet apart, 
and the vines six to eight feet distant in the 
rows, the Italians have followed the method of 
planting mulberry trees in rows, with a vine be- 
tween each mulberry tree, the vine trained to run 
up the mulberry trees, and the bearing branches 
to hang in festoons from the trees. The same 
_ is pursued on the west coast of the small 

sland of Madeira, with this difference: instead 
of mulberry trees, walnut trees are planted. As 
the ancient Roman method of training vines is 
still pursued in Italy, and as experiments made 
in this country clearly demonstrate, that grape 
vines thus trained not only partially exempt the 
fruit from rot and decay, but shelter the vines 
from the damaging nd destructive effects of late 
frosts. As rega the State of Maryland, the 
price of labor would not render silk cultivation 
profitable, and therefore walnut trees, from the 
proximity of two such large cities as Baltimore 
and Washington, would present greater advan- 
tages, and serve the double purpose of yielding 
fruit and a timber whose value is sure to be con- 
siderably enhanced by the increasing density of 
population. 


PLANTING AND PRUNING THE VINES.—With 
these preliminary observations, and assuming 
that most persons intending to follow the culture 
of the grape vine will plant cuttings rather than 
incur the expense of buying roots from a nursery, 
the writer would remark that he has found by 
experiment that cuttings with three or four eyes 
succeed the best,—two eyes being inserted in the 

round and the other immediately above the sur- 
ace of the earth. If planted in rich ground, 
they will bear fruit the third year. Summer 
pruning should’ be pursued by directing the 
strength of the vine to the support of two main 
stems, lopping off the others, and tying these 
two main stems to two sticks or stakes, leaving 
in’ the winter (when pruning them) one main 
stem to bear fruit the following year, and cutting 
the other stems down to within two eyes of the 
und. The stem that bore fruit cut down the 


ollowing winter, leaving the one decapitated 
previo to be the fruit bearer. This method 
is pursued alternately for years, always taking 


the precaution when thus cutting them down 
alternately to leave each time one new eye for 





the bud to start from. The writer tried the ex- 
aes of leaving esi grape vines unpruned 
‘or the year. Innumerable small twigs projected 
from these old branches, but they produced no 
fruit. Summer pruning increases the size of the 
bunches of the grapes, and this is effected by 
lopping off the wood two eyes from the spot 
whence the bunch of grapes p , 

When grape vines are trained with one main 
stem, and lateral branches from this main stem 
are left for fruit bearers, it is customary to leave 
two or three eyes, and as the buds from these 
three eyes grow, pull off two and leave only one 
to concentrate the strength and bear the fruit. 
This is baagre'f termed the trellis method, and 
is generally followed in Spain and Portugal. 


MARYLAND AS A GRAPE GROWING TERRITORY. 
Experience, experiment and observation will 
soon mark out for any man the best methods of 
pruning and cultivating the vine, and as the sub- 
ject is one of paramount interest to the country, 
when viewed in connection with intoxication, it 
may well deserve the attention of the philanthro- 
pist, the patriot and the agriculturist. The fact 
stands prominently before any man who has 
traveled in foreign countries, that in those coun- 
tries where wine is the chief beverage, drunken- 
ness is comparatively unknown. Maryland, 
from its sloping hills, undulating lands and stony 
substratum, appears admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the vine. The Italians have a say- 
ing that the more stony the ground the sweeter 
the grape, and in many parts of Maryland the 
roots of the vines would penetrate between and 
beneath the small stones, and at the same time 
the roots would be protected from standing 
water, for it is generally considered essential to 
the welfare of grape vines that no water should 
lodge at the roots; hence, the practice of plant- 
ing on hill sides, to obviate this deteriorating 
influence. 

WrxE-MAKING.—The chief art of wine-making 
consists in attending to the fermentation. The 
grapes should be gathered on a dry day, and all 
unripe grapes picked off. Sixteen pounds of 
grapes are generally estimated to yield one gallon 
wine, but as some grapes contain much more 
juice than others, this estimate will vary accord- 
ingly. Before the grapes are mashed mix one 
pound of sugar with the sixteen pounds, and 
then mash them either with the hand or round 
wooden rollers, or a glass bottle. Put the 
mashed grapes into a tub, taking care that the 
tub should be two-thirds full, and then cover 
with a blanket. Note the time when the mashed 
grapes are put into the tub, and place in the 
centre of the mashed grapes a stick, notching 
the exact height of the grapes in the tub. The 
mashed grapes will soon begin to ferment, and 
will probably reach the highest point of ferment- 
ation in thirty or thirty-six hours. Observe 
every two or three hours the progess of ferment- 
ation, and note the exact time it takes from the 
moment the grapes are put into the tub to reach 
the highest point, and then allow the same space 
of time for the fermenting liquid to subside. 
About three days will generally intervene from 
the time the mashed grapes are put into the tub 
to the time the wine is drawn off. Near the 
bottom of the said tub there should be a hole for 
a faucet or tap, through which the wine may be 
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drawn off. It will probably come from the tub 
quite clear; but in case it should not do so, press 
the wine through a flannel Have a hogs- 
head, barrel or keg thoroughly cleansed with 
boiling water or fumigated with brimstone, into 
which put the wine, taking care that the vessel 
should be quite full, and if there is not wine 
enough to fill it, the vacuum should be filled with 
water. The fermentation of the wine after being 
put into the cask, will almost at once commence, 
and by applying the ear to the cask a strong hiss- 
ing noise will be heard, which in the course of 
a month will gradually diminish, and in two 
months the hissing sound will scarcely be audi- 
ble. As the fermentation goes on, the wine 
diminishes in bulk, and every third day this 
vacuum should be filled up with wine. This 
process of filling up the cask should be continued 
every week for about two months, or until the 
fermentation has altogether ceased. A bag of 
sand placed over the bung-hoie will exclude the 
air. After the fermentation has ceased, and it is 
no longer necessary to fill up the vacuum created 
thereby, the bung may be put in, or paper pasted 
over the bung-hole will exclude the air. After 
the bung is put in, a vent-hole is necessary, which 
should be opened once a week to let off the 
superfluous gas, otherwise this confined gas 
might possibly burst the cask; but if paper was 
pasted over the bung-hole the gas would escape 
first through such an aperture. 

On a clear frosty day in December the wine 
should be drawn off, the cask cleaned out and the 
wine again returned to it. If the wine is not 
clear, isinglass dissolved in wine and mixed and 
stirred about in the the cask will purify it; or, 
the whites of eggs and egg-shells broken and 
beaten up will answer the same purpose. The 
wine undergoes a second fermentation in March 
or in the spring. The sweetness acquired b 
putting two pounds of sugar to the gallon will 
after the second fermentation, in a great measure 
disappear, and as sugar turns to alcohol 
through the medium of wine fermentation, we 
may naturally draw the conclusion that two 
pounds of sugar to the gallon or sixteen pounds 
of grapes, will cause the wine to be better, 
stronger and more palatable. Our grapes in 
this country are deficient in saccharine matter; 
hence, mixing the sugar with the grapes before 
they are mashed remedies that defective quality, 
and gives a richness tu the wines not attainable 
by the old method of mixing the sugar with the 
juice after mashing. 

Decayed vegetable matter, bone dust and the 
trimmings of vines cut up into small pieces and 
buried near the roots, are considered the best ma- 
nure for grape vines. 


—_— 





DEATH OF THE $40,600 Cow.—The celebrated 
cow which brought $40,600 at Mr. Campbell’s 
sale, last Fall, in'N. Y., gave birth prematurely 
to a dead calf, and the cow also died at the same 
time. It will be remembered that the English 
purchaser after the sale determined not to send 
her across the water, and it was understood that 
his agent had exceeded his instructions in the 

urchase. Col. L. G. Morris, of Fordham, N.Y., 

ught her at about $10,000 less than she had 

sold for at the public sale. The calf, if safely 
delivered, would have sold for $5,000. 





Baltimore Co. Farmers’ Club. 


The following Essay on “Lime and Clover as 
Fertilizers,” was read at the monthly meeting of 
this club, held at the residence of Mr. John G. 
Booth, on the 4th of February, and ordered to be 
furnished to the American Farmer for publica- 
tion. At the same meeting the subject for dis- 
cussion for the occasion was, “What is the best 
time for planting and mode of culture for the 
corn crop?” which elicited quite an animated dis- 
cussion, the opinion prevailing that of all the 
crops it requires the most thorough preparation 
of the ground before planting, and constant 
tillage after until ready to lay by. 

The subjects of the essay are of vast import- . 
ance, and it will doubtless be read with interest, 
and we give it a place in our pages with great 
pleasure.—Hads. A. F. 


Lime and Clover as Fertilizers. 
BY JAMES ATLEE, ESQ. 


Experiment has fully demonstrated the bene- 
ficial effects of lime as a promoter of the growth 
of vegetation; but the results of its application 
have been as diversified as the circumstances and 
conditions of the soil to which it has been ap- 
plied, and many fail to realize their expectations, 
either from a lack of proper application or from 
the condition of the soil being such as to admit 
of its only capers part of its properties as a 
fertilizing agent. e find from analysis that 
lime, in some of its combinations, forms a consti- 
tuent part of nearly all plants, but varying much 
in quantity in different plants. By direct absorp- 
tion, it is necessary to the perfect development of 
vegetation. Its chief office, however, is in its 
assimilating the properties already in the soil to 
the plant. Vegetation lives only on digested or 
decomposed food, in the form of liquids and 
gases. The soil may contain all the constituent 
elements of the crop intended to be raised, and 
yet they may not be in a condition to be appro- 
priated. Most soils contain carbonates, sulphates 
and phosphates of potassium, sodium and mag- 
nesium, in combination with silica, in the form of 
earthy rock, feldspar, &c., but in such a condition 
as to be absorbed only as they are slowly decom- 
posed by exposure to the gases of the atmosphere 
and the rays of the sun. Many of the manufac- 
tured fertilizers make a fair showing by analysis, 
and do contain the elements which should sus- 
tain the plant, and yet they may be in such com- 
bination as to prove inert, on account of their 
insolubility. This is one of the beneficial pro- 
perties of lia It breaks up these combinations 
and forms new compounds which are more solu- 
ble, and are thereby made available nourishment. 
This result of liming is more perceptible on land 
containing humus or vegetable mould, which is 
converted into plant food. : 

Under certain circumstances the use of lime 
may be detrimental. When brought into con- 
tact with ammoniated fertilizers it decomposes 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, setting the ammonia 
free, and thereby causing a loss of one of the 
most valuable stimulants of plant growth. It 
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also reduces a ey of lime to a phos- 
phate, thereby rendering it insoluble. Hence, 
we find superphosphates and ammoniated fertil- 
izers do not act well on weg! limed lands. 
We would not advise, therefore, the composting 
of lime with stable manure,. hen manure, or 
other fertilizers rich in phosphates or ammonia. 
We have, nevertheless, an antidote for this 
trouble which should always be resorted to when 
loss is likely to ensue from this cause. Plaster 
(sulphate of lime) and salt. (chloride of sodium) 
absorb the ammonia set free, and form. sulphate 
of ammonia and hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
which are soluble and in condition to be returned 
by the rain for the use of the crop. It would be 
well to state in this connection that this is the 
real benefit to be derived from plaster, (which is 
but a different form of lime.) Not being of high 
value as a fertilizer in itself, but having an 
affinity for ammonia—which is very volatile and 
liable to be lost by evaporation—it lays hold 
upon it as it passes from the decomposing vege- 
tation in the earth, and also absorbs that which 
has escaped, and is returned by the rains, and is 
thereby brought directly to the fountain from 
whence the plant draws its nourishment. I 
would advise, therefore, a more general use of 
plaster, or gem and salt, to be sown on top of 
the ground, especially where ammoniated ferti- 
lizers have been used, also to be sown on barn- 
yards and in stables and chicken-houses, to save 
the ammonia which otherwise would escape. 

A solution of copperas (sulphate of iron) will 
answer the same purpose applied to stables, and 
is one of the best disinfectants for cellars and 
out-houses. 

But we derive other beneficial effects from 
liming. By breaking up these combinations in 
the soil it renders it more friable and easier pen- 
etrated by the atmosphere and warmed, and in 
this condition it absorbs the moisture more 
readily, and is less liable to suffer from drought. 
From these thoughts we would conclude: First— 
That but a small quantity of lime is requisite, in- 
dependent of its action upon and in conjunction 
with other constituents in the soil. Second— 
That lime applied to land destitute of humus or 
vegetable matter makes available the inert prop- 
erties in the soil, acting as a stimulant to the 
crop, and leaves the land in a depleted condition. 
Third—That only in combination with the mine- 
ral constituents of the soil that are available, and 
such vegetable and animal matter as may be sup- 
plied, can its full benefit be secured. 


This brings us to the consideration of the 
second point of our subject.—the action of lime 
upon and in connection with clover as the best 
means of furnishing the requisites of a complete 
fertilizer. Of all plants none seem more depend- 
ent on lime than clover, and it will not grow on 
land destitute of lime. We find by analyzing the 
ash of clover that of its inorganic or earthy parts 
there is twenty-five per cent. of lime, twenty- 
seven of potash and soda, six of magnesia, three 
of chlorine, five of silica, twenty-five of carbonic 
acid, six of phosphoric acid and three per cent. 
of sulphuric acid. 

Thus we see that lime, potash and soda pre- 
dominate largely in the earthy part of clover. 
The carbonic acid is supplied by the atmosphere 
in abundance. From the peculiar habit of the 





clover plant, it draws its nourishment from sources 
not available to other plants. Its fibrous and 
deep penetrating roots search for food to a depth 
not attainable by other plants, while its numer- 
ous and broad leaves drink in its organic con- 
stituents from the atmosphere, shading the 
ground from the decomposing rays of the sun, 
and concentrating near the surface a mass of those 
very elements needed for the succeeding crops, 
and in kind and quantity more than sufficient to 
supply their wants. 

e thus have in the combination of these two 
fertilizers—the mineral and the vegetable—those 
very constituents requisite to the nourishment 
of the cereal crops, and to this end an all-wise 
Creator has so abundantly provided lime that it 
is supposed to comprise one-seventh of the crust 
of the earth. It remains for the tiller of the soit 
to utilize these resources so bountifully provided. 


Tobacco Worms. 


The Clarksville Tobacco Leaf publishes a paper 
upon this subject from the pen of Dr. W. D. 
Chambers, of Henderson, Ky., giving the result 
of his researches within the past ten years, of 
the natural history of the tobacco fly, and having 
experimented largely in the various methods of 
its destruction, by poisonous agents, he has come 
to the conclusion that much that has been pub- 
lished in newspapers upon this subject is entirely 
erroneous. The following is the result of his 
observations : 


“Tobacco-worms, as other caterpillars, have 
three states of existence, viz: worm, chrysalis 
and butter-fly. The latter we term a tobacco fly. 
The worm is hatched from the egg of the fly in 
two or three days from the time of its deposit on 
leaf. When eight or ten days old it assumes a 
passive or drowsy state for three or four days 
and then throws off its old skin which has be- 
come dry and loose. By this change its dental 
arrangement is much improved, its powers of 
destroying greatly augmented, and it becomes 
full grown at the age of about twenty-eight 
days, in the meantime having well earned the 
reputation of the planter’s most bitter enemy. 
The last few days of the worm’s stay are passed 
in trips back and forth from plant to the ground, 
seeming loth to try the uncertain realities of such 
a habitation. Having finally entered the ground 
its last time, it descends to the depth of eight to 
twelve inches and usually rests with its head 
down. Thus is begun the second state of its 
existence; which period continues ten months, 
when it has eee great change, now being 
incased in a hard shell with articulating rings in 
the centre, by which motion is secured. We now 
observe to what use the horn of the worm has 
been turned: it is no longer a seeming useless 
~ apg e, but has become hard and is shaped 
like the bit of an auger, by which the chrysalis is 
enabled to bore its way to the top of the ground, 
where its shell is thrown off, and thence begins 
the third, last, and we may well say the most 
enviable state of its life. 

Tobacco-flies are divided into males and 
females, and present considerable variety in their 
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size and color; the females having shorter and 
thicker bodies, and their color not so sandy as 
the males: they suck the flower of various plants 
but manifest a partiality for those which have 
a strong odor, such as the gourd and Jamestown 
weed, as it is commonly called, but more properly 
datura stramonium. At the age of seven to 
fourteen days the female is ready to lay eggs, 
which are deposited on the plant of which we 
have traced the history. "When tobacco is scarce 
or is wanting, the flies put their eggs upon some 
other plants, viz: the potato, (Irish,) tomato, 
horse-nettle, and black night-shade, all of which 
belong to the natural order solanum. About two 
or three weeks are spent in depositing the eggs, 
when the life of the fly terminates. It is‘thus 
seen that the life of the fly is about twenty-eight 
days or one month, the same as that of the worm; 
adding these to the period as a chrysalis, we 
have one year as the whole of its life. It is im- 
possible, then, as has been asserted, for worms to 
change into flies and deposit eggs the same sea- 
son. Actual experiment has proven the con- 
trary, and nature is uniform in her laws. We 
now come to the most important part of our 
monograph, the different methods of preventing 


the multiplication or increase of tobacco-worms. 


A large percentage of the worms that mature 
and go into the ground, do so after the tobacco 
crop has been cut and housed, and thus we read- 
ily see the advantage to be derived from digging 
bg or turning under with the plow the stubble 
of the plant after the crop is cut; for this stubble 
puts forth sprouts or suckers, upon which im- 
mense numbers of worms feed and mature. 
Some years we have an early-frost which kills 
the suckers and obviates the necessity of destroy- 
ing them as recommended. The next method of 
preventing an increase.of worms which suggests 
itself is, the plowing of the land cultivated in 
tobacco the previous year, in the months of Jan- 
uary or February, so as to turn up and expose 
the chrysalis to cold, freezing weather. Plowin 
the land immediately after the crop is cut would 
not prevent the worm returning to a new posi- 
tion in the ground; whereas, when the plowin 
is as late as before stated, the chrysalis is torpid, 
in a semi-changed condition and can not return 
to an abode underground. It is obvious, too, 
that spring plowing would not answer our pur- 
pose, unless the plowing were succeeded by a 
freeze. Poisoning the fly seems to be the most 
ger way in vogue within the past few years 
or preventing the ravages of tobacco-worms. 
Cobalt, arseniac acid and corrosive-sublimate are 
the poisons recommended. Strychnine would 
not be suitable, as the tobacco-fly has no spinal 
cord, only a nervous ganglion. The cobalt is 
most conveniently used by melting an ounce in a 
pint of water and adding half a pint of liquid 
honey. The bottle containing this should be 
kept out of the reach of children, as a number 
of cases of poisoning have occurred owing to 
negligence in this particular. An ounce vial, with 
a Seek spp, into which is inserted a small 
quill, is suitable for putting the poisonous solu- 
tion in the stramonium flowers. The best time 
for doing this is every ener, | about sun-set. 
Two or three drops are sufficient for one blossom. 
Stramonium has a tubular blossom which opens 
about an hour before sunset and remains open 





until after sunrise the next day, when it closes, 
withers and dies. Every evening there is an 
entirely new blossom. It is a mistaken notion 
that the cobalt kills the blossom. The fly sucks 
the poison by means of its iong bill, which is 
nothing more than a hollow tongue, and is 
aslled. by excessive purgation. The time required 
to produce death depends upon the amount. 
taken. I have often seen them killed by the 
poison in fifteen minutes. 

One or two dozen stramonium — should 
be set in a rich moist spot in the to ground 
early in the season, say May or June. All 
others on the farm should be cut down, for the 
flies prefer to feed from the unmedicated blos- 
soms. In order to work the destruction on the 
flies effectually, the planters throughout ever 
neighborhood should use the cobalt as directed. 
Planters must not rely too exclusively upon this 
preventing them from finding worms on their 
tobacco; if they do they will not get enough of 
the poison to produce death the first dose and 
are apt to shun it afterward unless it be disguised 
by using another sweet instead of the honey. 

W. D. Cuamsens, M. D. 

Henderson, Ky., January, 1874. 





Paris GREEN FOR CoTTon Worms.—Its 
Liffects on the Birds.—A correspondent of Phillips’ 
Southern Farmer says he had one hundred acres 
of cotton on swamp land that would have been 
ruined, but on the first appearance of the worms 
he put eight hands on mules with two gallon 
watering-pots, and had ten more hands and two 
wagons supplying them with water, poison, &c. 

He went over his cotton twice, up one side of 
the row and down the other. Poison, labor and 
all cost about three hundred dollars, but saved 
him at least twenty bales of cotton: The field 
will now turn out,as near as he can see, sixty 
bales ; whereas, if the worm had been allowed to 
have it, forty would not have been gotten. The 
experience of all, he says, that have used the 
poison has been that it should be applied, to 
realize the best effects, on the very first appear- 
ance of the worm, and before any show of damage 
has been made. He used the poison by putting 
to each canful of water half a tablespoonful of 
poison and three spoonsful of flour, and stirring 
well. Without the flour it would not stick, and 
the only trouble was that the little lumps of flour 
would not all be broken up and would stop up 
the holes in the watering-cans. It was found 
necessary to wash the shoulders of the mules 
every night. 

As a reverse to this, the Farmer and Gardener 
says, the results of the use of Paris n against. 
the cotton caterpillars were satisfactory only 
where small fields were experimented upon, and 
the work of sprinkling the solution was thorough, 
and that upon large fields the experiment has 
proved of questionable profit as regards its cost, 
or the benefits received. One result, however, is 
to be deplored, in the large destruction of birds, 
which in many localities have died by the whole- 
sale from eating the dead worms poisoned by the 
Paris green. This is regarded as a serious mis- 
fortune, as more damage will eventually occur to 
the cotton, as well as all other crops, from the 
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destruction of birds, than all the cotton worms 
can accomplish. This insect makes only periodi- 
cal invasions, while other species of caterpillars 
are permanent nuisances, to rid us of whose 
presence birds are our best allies. 

The Agricultural Report for December had a 
paper from Prof. Glover on this subject, from 
which it appears that the Department has re- 
ceived returns from seventy counties in response 
to inquiries as to effect of applications of Paris 
green or other arsenical compounds. At least 
four-fifths, he says, of all declare it is an effectual 
remedy, and that it is most approved where most 
generally used. The conclusions drawn from 
the reports made are about as follows: 

Paris green, mixed with flour, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 25 or 30 parts, is of utility and in 
many cases has saved the crops; and that failures 
have arisen from improper use, or spurious mate- 
terials; that Paris en or arsenic used with 
water and sprinkled over the plants has been 
effective, but the water must be stirred at the time 
of using it, as the poison does not dissolve. The 
caution is given not to make the mixture too 
strong. When used as a powder the plants must 
be wet that it may adhere to the leaves, and as 
rains will wash the powder away it will have to 
be renewed after heavy showers. The applica- 
tion of the Paris green on the first eppesrance of 
the caterpillars is recommended, and as soon as 
possible also after the second crop of worins ap- 
pears. 

‘Mr. Glover says only a few cases of injury to 
man or beast have been observed and even some 
of these are not well authenticated. Caution is 
given that persons using the poison should be on 
the windward side when dusting or sprinkling 
the plants, and that stock be kept from the foli- 
age. The Professor alludes to the complaints by 

anters of the indiscriminate slaughter of insect- 
ivorious birds, which are so useful in destroying 
the cotton-caterpillar, and concludes by reporting 
the experience of three of his correspondents who 
have driven flocks of turkeys into the cotton 
fields as is done in Maryland and Virginia in the 
tobacco fields, and who have found they quickly 
exterminate many of the worms. 


Like all other seeds of the vegetable kingdom, 
it is important in planting the cotton crop to 
obtain good seed. In an account lately published 
in the Farmer of a large yield of cotton by a 
planter of Mississippi, he attributed his success 
in no inconsiderable degree to the seed he had 
planted, which was that so well known as the 
Dickson. The Rural Carolinian for March very 
justly remarks, that “In cotton culture it is the 


worst of bad management to plant inferior seed 
because it would cost something to buy the best, 
but, as we have repeatedly urged, every planter 
should by continual selection and high cultivation, 
make his own seed, and take pride in having 
the best. in with the Dickson seed, or any 
better sort, if there be any better, and improve 
upon that till you have something as much bet- 
ter than the Dickson as the, Dickson is better 
| 


than the common. We are accustomed to boast 
of the perfection to which cotton culture has 
been brought in this country, and with some 
reason, but there is still room for improvement— 
something to learn by those not too wise in their 
own conceit to accept new truths. Only general 
rules for the culture of any crop can ven, 
when they are to be applied to various conditions 
of soil, climate and season. Experience must 
determine the exceptions, and god judogment 
guide the planter at every step.” 





The Emigrant Fields of North America. 





[In accordance with our promise, we make some 
extracts from the letter of a correspondent of the 
London Field, who writes from Washington 
City—dated Nov. 5.] 

THe City oF WASHINGTON. 


Farming conditions in the neighborhood of 
Washington are peculiar and rather inviting. 
This city has a population of about 120,000, to a 
very large extent luxurious and wasteful livers, 
and its market is one of the best to be found in 
America. A very large proportion of the farm- 
ers and landholders on both sides of the Poto- 
mac are too much impoverished, too indolent, or 
too badly informed to reap one-half of the ad- 
vantages that this near market offers them, and, 
in consequence, much of the produce consumed 
in Washington has to come from very consider- 
able distances, notwithstanding the natural fer- 
tility of the soil. 

The city is between the two recently slave 
states of Maryland and Virginia. About ninety 
years ago the site—which was then a wilderness, 
with aboriginal Indians occupying the neighbor- 
hood—was selected by Washington, and laid out 
under his directions. At that time the channel 
of the Potomac flowed close to the city, with a 
depth of about 30 feet. No other city on the 
whole Atlantic coast was better situated for the 
commerce of the future under such conditions as 
then prevailed ; while its natural advantages, as 
a centre of manufactures, were superior to those 
of any other Atlantic port, Philadelphia not ex- 
cepted. The falls of the Potomac are within the 
original limits of the district, and if utilized they 
would afford abundant and never-failing water 
power for a great number of large manufactories. 
A little higher up the valley are the quarries of 
limestone, and marble, and hydraulic cement. 
There are also beds of superior kaolin, terra 
cotta clay, and abundant materials for the manu- 
facture of glass. Further up there are rich beds 
of iron, and further still we have the immense 
coal deposits of West Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, through the midst of which the 
Potomac cuts its way from the mountains to the 
sea. Being at the head of the tide water of a 
very wide river, with high hills around it in al- 
most every direction, the location is exceedingly 
beautiful, while the natural draining is excellent. 
There is plenty of pure water, and the climate is 
as healthy as it is mild and pleasant, epidemics 
of all description being almost unknown. 

With these great natural advantages in its fa- 
vor, it was also the icular pet of the Govern- 
ment and of the national Legislature. Washing- 





ton had fondly anticipated a great future for the 
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city, which the nation named in his honor; and 
he caused its plan to be laid out on a scale of 
deur to be found nowhere else. Large re- 
servations of land were retained by the Govern- 
ment in the most favorable locations for the sites 
of the various public buildings, which were gen- 
erally constructed, after Grecian models, of a 
pure white marble, which in this climate is 
scarcely affected by the hand of time. These, as 
they have been extended or rebuilt to meet the 
increasing requirements of a rapidly growing 
nation, have afforded oes to e num- 
bers of people ; and yet until very recently it has 
seemed utterly impossible for the city to grow, 
except in just so far as the Government lavished 
the national funds upon it. It consisted almost 
entirely of the great Government hives, of a few 
parasitic caravansaries, and of a number of rows 
of irregular, straggling, squalid houses, along 
lines of streets so wide and so little used that no 
authority thought it worth while to incur the 
t expense of keeping them in tolerable order. 
e population was in round numbers 40,000 in 
1850; it had increased to 60,000 in 1860, since 
which time it has rivalled the growth of the 
great Western cities, reaching about 110,000 in 
1870, and bidding fair to number close upon 
200,000 by the end of this decade. The grand 
plan of the city, its mingled magnificence and 
squalor, and its unfinished appearance, obtained 
for it the derisive appellation of the city of mag- 
nificent distances. 


The writer proceeds to give the reasons, which 
he says Englishmen of ordinary intelligence will 
understand, (alluding to slavery,) why the city, 
with all its advantages, had not more rapidly 
increased in population and prosperity,—for, he 
adds, it combines in a pre-eminent degree the 
three elements of health, convenience and beauty. 


But, from circumstances connected with the 
war, with the altered conditions of profitable cul- 
tivation, to which it is impossible that all South- 
ern planters should adapt themselves, have so 
impoverished large numbers of those around 
Washington, as well as elsewhere, that they are 
ready to sell on lower terms than they could have 
obtained when the population of the city was 
40,000 or 50,000, and comparatively stationary. 
These terms would generally prove very profita- 
ble to new-comers having capital and experience. 

The hills and heights for a distance of eight or 
ten miles in every direction afford beautiful loca- 
tions for villas and suburban mansions, but the 
soil is generally thin and poor, and at the average 
price of £5 to £6 per acre they would scarce 
pay on the average (merely as farm land) as well 
as the less hilly districts a little further from the 
city. On the Marlboro’ road, which is in excel- 
lent order, there is a farm of 250 acres, about 
twelve miles from Washington, five miles from a 
railway station, and seven from a steamboat land- 
ing. It is very good land, in fair condition, and 
the house thereon is worth about £1,000. The 
price for the whole is £3,000, on the usual terms 
of one-third down, and the balance in one, two 
and three years, at 6 percent. It could probably 
be bought for cash at considerably less. 

I am given to understand that a short adver- 
tisement for land in the county paper at Marl- 


‘ 


boro’ would probably be answered by a hundred 
holders desirous of selling. There is an abund- 
ance of excellent land for sale in Prince George 
County at about £8 an acre, with improvements ; 
average distance from Washington about fifteen 
miles. Portions of the country are very healthy, 
but other parts are more or less subject to fever 
and ague. In Anne Arundel County the prices 
average a little less, the land being scarcely so 
good on the whole, while a smaller proportion is 
subject to the influences of malaria. Calvert, St. 
Mary’s and Charles Counties contain much ex- 
cellent land, at from £4 or £5, with inferior im- 
provements, to £8 or £10, or £12, where the im- 
provements are very good.” 








Correspondence. 


Agriculture of France. 








Fat Cattle Show—Deep Plowing, its value— 
The Manure Question in France—An Eng- 
lish to gt J in Paris manufacturing 
Poudrette—Nitrogen, Deodorizers, &c. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


The first annual show of fat cattle since the 
war and the rinderpest has just been held in 
Paris. It was a success beyond expectation. 
Excepting in the case of calves, of which on the 
present occasion there were none, the entries 
corresponded with those of the year 1854, and 
were one-third less than in 1870. Two distinct 
facts have been developed by this exhibition: 
remarkable improvement in the breeds of cattle, 
notable crossings with the Durham race, and a 
tendency to secure the qualities of precocity and 
mean size. The end of all industry is profit, and 
there is a law, such land, such stock, that cannot 
be violated. It isa theory more seducing than 
accurate, in France at least, that the value of an 
animal is in proportion to its weight; climate 
and soil are agencies, however, that must be 
taken into account. Large-size, heavy stock, is 
passable in England, but not as a rule perhaps for 
France. For example, the butchers—a class that 
farmers must listen to—prefer an ox 16 to 18 
ewts., rather than one of 22 or 24 cwts. The 
former weight also, will command at least one 
franc more the hundred-weight. In the case 
where the soil is poor and pasturage scanty, 
sheep are reared, and in time passed on to richer 
districts in the north and west to be fatted. 
The best sheep for the Paris market, which finds 
the readiest sale and highest price, is that which 
weighs only three-quarter hundred-weight. Legs 
of mutton, 20 Tbs. in weight, and cutlets 14 tbs., 
are not at allin demand. Beef, to make soup, is 
the chief flesh diet for the working classes ; then 
pork; mutton rarely. Heavy joints of the latter 
can but be disposed of in hospitals, schools and 
barracks, where contract prices only are allowed. 
Hence, the precocity and food of animals must 
not only be considered, but also the exigencies of 
the butcher’s customers. Thus, the chief objec- 
tion against Southdowns, is their weight. Three 
sheep, weighing each $ hundred-weight, will 
realize one-third more in total price than a single 
sheep weighing 14 hundred-weights. The South- 








down has its advantages not the less, as it has 
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The letter Wim. T. Walters 
Esq., President elect, was then presented by the 


ester 


following from 


chair, and read 
BALTIMORE, January 28, 1874. 
Mr Ezvrvra Whitman, Chairman: 

Dear Sir—It is only through the press reports 
I have been made aware of my election as Presi- 
dent of your newly organized Horticultural 
Society. Will you be good enough to convey to 
its members the personal gratification I feel at 
the compliment paid me, as well as my sincere 
regret at my being compelled to decline the posi- 
tion. I trust that you will not fail to count upon 
my co-operation in a subordinate place in efforts 
to redeem our State and city from the reproach 
of being without a society capable of doing so 
much to cultivate general taste, by inspiring a 
love for the beautiful in nature. You will have 
no difficulty, I am sure, in selecting a chief officer 
greatly more capable than myself, and who will 
secure unanimity of support. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. T. WALTERS. 

Mr. Pentland moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on Mr. Walters, and ask him to 
reconsider his declination, as it was probable 
that some misapprehension existed which had 
induced that gentieman to decline the office. 

Mr. W. W. W. Bowie opposed the motion and 
proposed to go into an election to supply the 
vacancy. 

A motion was then made to defer the election 
until the next meeting, which was predicated 
upon the fact that but few were aware of the 
intended declination of Mr. Walters until the 
chair had announced it at the meeting, and con- 
sequently it was proper that time should be had 
for the selection of Mr. Walters’ successor. The 
motion was defeated—when Mr. Whitman, Mr. 
Alex. Brown and Mr. J. H. McHenry were 
nominated, and the first named was elected. Mr. 
Walters was then elected Vice-President in place 
of Mr. Whitman, and the meeting adjourned to 
the third Tuesday in February. 

February 17.—The society met pursuant to 
adjournment, Mr. Whitman, President, in the 
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Hudson Corn. Ac. 


To the Editors of the American Farme) 

The Furmer has been a very close companion 
of mine during the twelve months past, and from 
a perusal of its pages I have derived very much 
profit as well as pleasure. 

I will here thank you for the “Hudson corn,” 
$20) grains in all, which I planted myself, two 
grains in a hill, giving it a slight sprinkling of 
barn-vard manure broadcast. It all came up 
producing fine, healthy stalks, and bearing from 
two to four ears per stalk. But the rain came 
and the flood descended (last August you recol- 
lect,) and it fell. Some of it matured and some 
did not. I husked it all the other day and found 
I had over two bushels ears, good and bad. I 
shall plant all I have this spring, and wish I had 
about a peck or half bushel more. My conclu- 
sions in regard to it are these: 

It is not an early maturing corn, although I 
some of your correspondents state the 
contrary. 

It is a very prolific corn on good land. 

It is likely to deteriorate, a considerable part of 
mine being mixed with yellow, although it was 
grown entirely to itself. 

I grew last year afield of Ohio Mammoth Dent 
corn, With which I am very well pleased. It 
produced a fine stalk, with large blades and plenty 
of them, making valuable fodder when cured. I 
harvested forty-four bushels to the acre from 
ordinary soil—no manure—replanted three or 
four times, and as bad a drought as you or I hoj e 
ever to witness again. It is white, small cob, 
running from twenty to thirty-two rows and 
from thirty to fifty grains ina row. I believe it 
would have been one-third larger had it been 
seasonable. It makes the most beautiful white 
meal I have ever seen. 

Middletown, Del. W. F. G. 

-_ -_- 
CS Messrs. Bullock & Son have taken an office 
in S. Gay street for sale of their bone dust. 
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writing a letter, 
patient more than the 
up his mind to the most 
difficult decision. Further than this, 
in very many cases, the imagination in disease is 
far more and vivid than it is in health. If 
you propose to the patient change of air to one 
place one hour, and to another the next, he has 
in each case, immediately constituted himself in 
imagination the tenant of the place, gone over 
the whole premises in idea, and you have tired 
him as much by displacing his imagination, as if 
you had actually carried him over both places 

Above all, leave the sick room quickly and 
come into it quickly, not suddenly, not with a 
rush. But don’t let the patient be wearily wait- 
ing for when you will be out of the room or when 
you will be in it. Conciseness and decision in 
your movements, as well as your words, are 
necessary in the sick room, as necessary as absence 
of hurry and bustle. To possess yourself entire- 
ly will ensure you from either failing—either 
loitering or hurrying. 

Ifa patient has to see, not only to his own but 
also to his nurse’s punctuality, or perseverance, 
or readiness, or calmness, to any or all of these 
things, he is far better without that nurse than 
with her—however valuable and handy her 
services may otherwise be to him, and however 
incapable he may be of rendering them to 
himself. 

Bie Sunpay Drxners.—A Sunday’s dinner 
is made the most sumptuous meal of the week in 
a great many households, and the guests retire 
from the table more like gorged anacondas than 
intellectual human beings, with the result that 
during the whole afternoon there is such an 
amount of mental, physical and religious sleepi- 
ness, if not actual stupidity, that no duties what- 
ever are performed with alacrity, efficiency and 
acceptableness. The Sunday dinner made of a 
cup of hot tea, some bread and butter, with a 
slice of cold meat, and absolutely nothing else, 
would be wiser and better for all; it would give 
the servants more leisure; the appetite would be 
as completely satisfied half an hour afterwards, 
while body, brain and heart would be in a fitting 
condition to perform the duties of the Sabbath. 
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tthe warm milk pours 
nhl stir all 
l it by the fire to rise 
it into light again set it by the fire. 
Make up the rolls on a tin. and set 
them in front of fore you put them into 
the oven, and brush them over with egg 

Winter Pea Sovur.—Boil one pint of split 
peas in three quarts of water till soft. Then stew 
in the soup a pound and a half of beef and a slice 
of bacon, with a few cloves and a little mace. Let 
it stew for two hours, run it through a colendar, 
pepper and salt to taste, and add a lump of sugar. 
Serve with bread, fried and cut into dice, on a 
separate dish. 

FrIcasEED TurRKEY.—Cut up a small young 
turkey, rinse it in cold water, put it into a stew- 
pan, and set it over a gentle fire; take off the 
scum as it rises, and add a large teaspoonful of 
salt, when it is tender and white, and the same 
of pepper. Work a tablespoonful of flour with a ° 
quarter of a pound of sweet butter, and stir it 
with the fricasee by the spoonful. Dip a bunch 
of parsley in hot water, chop it small and put in 
the stew-pan, cover and let simmer gently for fif- 
teen minutes, then serve with boiled rice or 
mashed potatoes for breakfast or dinner. 
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Fun at Home.—Don't be afraid of a little fun 
at home, good people. Don’t shut up your houses 
lest the sun should fade your carpets; nor your 
hearts, lest a happy laugh should shake down 
some of the musty cob-webs there. If you want 
to ruin your sons, let them think that all mirth 
and social enjoyment must be left on the threshold 
when they come home at night. When once a 
home is regarded as only a place to eat, drink 
and sleep in, the work is begun that ends in gam- 
bling-houses and degradation. Young people 
must have fun and relaxation somewhere. If 
they do not find it at their own hearthstones, it 
will be sought in other and perhaps less profita- 
ble places. Therefore let the fire burn brightly 
at night, and make the home ever delightful with 
all those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 
stand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of your 
children; half an hour of merriment round the 
lamp and firelight of home blots out the remem- 
brance of many a care and annoyance during the 
day, and the best safeguard they can take with 
them into the world is the unseen influence of a 
bright little domestic sanctum. 


Tue great secret of health is obedience to the 
laws of health. 
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A Good Fertilizer. | 


FARME R. 


Mix the first, sana and third together; then 


| mix the fifth, six and seventh in five buckets of 


The Scientific American says farmers have to 
pay a high price for an article, which, with a little 
skill, they 
winter months or on rainy days, when they have 
little else to do, and gives a recipe for a cheap 
fertilizer successfully used by farmers in Penna. | 
and Ohio. 


Our cotemporary is an authority in all eco- 
nomic arts, but we are inclined to differ with it | 
as to the saving which farmers effect in making | 
their own artificial manures. If they can buy 
from reputable manufacturerscompounds of estab- | 
lished merit, we believe it is better for them to 
pay the maker's profit. It is only where there is 
reasonable doubt in the character of the substance 
offered them, that it is expedient for them to un- 
dertake the manufacture themselves. Farmers 
must buy their materials at retail rates and mix 
them by hand or with improvised and unsuitable 
machinery; their laborers are unacquainted with 
the ingredients they are using, and, in handling | 
them, are liable to injure themselves, or the | 
property of their employers. Manufacturers, on 
the other hand, purchase in large lots, seize every 
advantage of the market by buying in advance of 
the season for use, have machinery specially 
adapted to and made for the various manipula- 
tions required, and hands who become expert in all 
the processes of the manufacture. The formula 
presented below is, however, wanting—except 
incidentally, as recommended—in the ingredient 
which is most apt to give trouble and to cause in- 
jury in transportation and handling, viz: oil of 
vitriol, or sulphuric acid, and is doubtless a eq 
one, if the article is applied in sufficient quantities 
The mixture is especially recommended for pota- 
toes and wheat, by a farmer who has tried it, and 
who says he has used it with success on corn and 
other products. It is as follows: 

Take 1,000 tbs. of good mold, sieve and screen 
it to get the gravel out and make it as fine as 
possible; then spread on a floor, add 100 tbs. 
sulphate ammonia, 100 Ths. common -salt, and 
mix with a rake; when thoroughly mixed, add 25 
Ths. pearl ash and 22 tbs. sulphate of soda, mix 
well, then add 400 ths. ground bone, 25 ths. best 
Peruvian guano, and 150 tbs. ground plaster. 
Mix the whole thoroughly, throw in a pile for 
forty-eight hours, and itis fitfor use. Ifit is to be 
used for potatoes in districts where potato 
bugs are numerous, 5 gallons sulphuric acid may 
be sprinkled over the mass. The caution is | 
added that the acid must not be used in a a 

] 
| 
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fined place, as the fumes are injurious to health 
and that if it is spilled on the floor, 
not be thrown on it, 
great heat. 


water must 
as the mixture generates 


ANOTHER Rect trE.—The Mass. in 
answer to a correspondent who asked for the | 
formula of Liebig’s great fertilizer, says :-— 

“The following, which we find in the Journal | 
of Chemistry, is undoubtedly the one to whic h | 
our correspondent refers: dry peat 20 bushels ; 
unleached ashes 3 bushels; fine bone dust 3 
bushels; calcined plaster 3 bushels; nitrate of 
soda 40 pounds ; sulphate of ammonia 33 pounds. | 


Plowman, 


| CABBAGE, $4 per pound; 


water. When dissolved, add the liquid to the 
first, second and third articles; when mixed, add 
the fourth article.” 

ile ‘ 

HomeE-MApDE FertiLizer.—A North Carolina 
correspondent who was furnished through our 
Agency with chemicals for a fertilizer, writes us 
as follows: 

I intended to give you a correct account of the 
result of my experiment with those ingredients 
you sent to me last spring and made into a for- 
mula that was taken from the American Farmer. 

It was 40 tbs. nitrate of soda, 60 Tbs. sulphate 
ammonia, 1 bbl. bone dust, 1 bbl. plaster, 1 bbl. 
oak ashes, 4 bushel salt, mixed with 1,200 Ibs. of 
fine stable manure; the salts mixed in 1 bbl. 
water, and sprinkled over the manure. 

I used it side by side two rows each, with two 
manufactured fertilizers, 450 Tbs. each to the acre, 
and 600 tbs. of my mixture, or Wilson’s formula, 
as I call it. The result of each was about the 
same. The formula cost me in actual outlay $18 
per ton—the purchased fertilizers cost $50 per ton 
each. Yours, &e. J. WILsoN. 

*e@- 

Jos Printine.—It will be seen by an adver- 
tisemeat elsewhere that persons wishing print- 
ing of any kind done, can have the same executed 
in the best style through this office. We can 


guarantee that all work sent out will be satisfac- 
| torily performed. 


Machine Shops at Public Sale 


The undersigned, wishing to dissolve copart- 
nership, will sell at PUBLIC SALE, on Tuesday, 
the 17th day of March, their Machine Shops, 
Feundry and several lots of Land. This property 
is well located for any public business. 

WAGONER & MATTHEWS, 


mar-lt Westminster, Carroll county, Md. 


QrEAM MARBLE WORKS. 


BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 77 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call atrention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES;: also a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
| TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. mar-ly 


EXTRA EARLY EGYPTIAN BEET, 
$2 per pound; MARROWFAT PEAS, 
$3 per bushel; EXTRA EARLY PEAS, 
$7 per bushel; WHITE SILVER-SKIN 
ONION, $3.50 per pound; RED ONION 

SEED, $2.50 per pound; YELLOW ONION 
| SEED, $2.75 per pound; LARGE FLAT DUTCH 
PREMIUM FLAT 
DUTCH CABBAGE, $5 per pound; TROPHY 
TOMATO, $4 per pound; LARGE SMOOTH 
RED TOMATO, $4 per pound. 


J. BOLCIANO & SON, 
Cor. Calvert and Water Sts., Baltimore. 


(mar-it] 





THE 


Baltimore Markets, Feb. 24. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— F/lour— Market dull and demand light. 
Howard St. Saper $5.25@5.75; do. common to fair Extra 
#6@6.25; do. good to choice do. $6.50@6.75; do. Family 
$7.25@9. Ohio and Indiana Super $5@5.50; do. common 
to fair Extra $5.75@6.25: do. good to choice do. $6. ne 
$6.75; do Family $71a8 50. City Mills Super $5@6; d 
low to medium Extra $6.75@7.50; do. Rio brands a. 
$8.25@S8.50; City fancy brands $11. Rye Flour $4.75@5. 
Fine Flour $4.25@4.76. Corn Meal, City Mills, $4.50; 
Western $3.50. 

Wheat.—Market dull. Receipts moderate. 
Maryland white 155@185 cts. for common to prime; do. 
red 157@185 cts.; Penna. red 170 cts. 

Corn.— Market rather quiet. Southern yellow 74@75 
cts.; do. white 7@77 cts. for prime. Western mixed 76 
@77 cts. The large receipte in damp condition affect | 
prices unfavorably. 

Rye-— Dull, with sales at 93 cts. 

Oats.—Demand fair and market steady. We quote 
Sonthern at 58@59 cts.; Western 55@58 cte. 

Broom Corn—Duli. Quotations nominal. 
red 6@7 cts.; Hurl 10@12 cts. 

Cotton —Quiet, but prices for good grades irm. We 
quote as follows: Middiing 15% @16 cts.; low middling 
ah cts.; good ordinary 13% @14 cis.; strict good ordinary 

cts. 

Dairy Products.— Butier—Md. and Pa. rolle 38@40 
cts.; Western rolis 88@41 cte. Cheese—Western Factory 
16@16% cte.; Eastern do. 164 @17 cta. 

Hay, and Straw—Dul!l. Choice Timothy $23@24; 

ood d0. $20@22. Clover bay $15@17. Mixed $17@<0. 

ye Straw $15. Oat Straw $15@16. 

‘Live Stock.— Beef Cat‘le—Demand moderate; sup- 
ply fair. Last sales—best on sale 5% @6% cte.; generally 
rated firat class 4%(@5% cents; medium quality 4% @4% 
cte.: Ordinary thin steers, oxen and cows, 3@4% cts. 

Hogs.- Receipts large. Sales at 7@8 cte net. 

Sheep.—In demand; eupply light. Common to fair 
5 @5% cts.; fair to good 64 @7 cts,; extra 74 cts.; gross 
stock Sheep $2@3 ¥ head. 

Molasses.—Mnuecovado 32@)33 cts.; New Orleans 60@ 
75 cts. Syrups.— Calvert 58@62 cts.; Chesapeake 46 cts.; 
Canton Sugar-house 25(@28 cts. in bhds. and bbls. 

Mill Feed.—C.ty Mills Brownstuff 22@23 cts. ¥ bus., 
and $24@25 ¥ ton; do. Middlings 25@26 cts. for light, 45 
cte. for heavy. 

Onions.—Scarce; $6 per bbl. 

Potatoes.— Maine Jacksensand Carters, from veseel, 
$1 ¥ bus.; Early Rose $3.75@4.00 ® bbl.; White Peach 
Blows $3.50 per bbl. 

Plaster.—$1.75 ¥ bb!., of 320 the. 

Provisions.— Market dull. Bulk Shoulders 6X cte.; 
clear-rib Sides 8¥ cts.; Bacon Shouiders 7 cte.; clear- 
rib Sides 4@9¥ cte. Hams 12@14 cents. Mess Pork $16. 
Lard 10@11 cts. 

Rice.—Carolina 8X cts. Rangoon 7X cts. 

Salt. Liverpool Fine $2.10@2.15; Ground Alum $1.20 
@1.25 ¥@ sack. Turk’s Islan. 35 cts. ¥ bus. 

Seeds.— Clover $6.25@."0 ¥ bua. 
? bus. 
Red Top $5 ¥ oag of 50 tba. 
? bus. of 14 tbe. 
heavy and prices advancing. 

TLobacco.—Recvipts sma!!; 

Whiskey.—#1.(0 ? gal. 

Wool.—Firm; receipte light; Washed 45@18 cta : Un- 
@30 cts: do. burry 15@20 cts. 


Common 


Ky. Blue Grass $2.25 22.60 


market dull; no change. 


washed, free from burs, 25( 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Baugh & Sons.—Raw Bone Super-Phorphate. 
A, Uce.—Coe’s Original Bone Super-Phoephate. 
R. W. L. Rasin.—Solabie Sea Isiand Guano. 
Massey & Hudson.—Vegetabie Piante. 
Henry U. Jenkins.- Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
Griffith, Baker & Bryan.—Garden Seeds, Agricultural 
Implemente, &c 
Wagoner & Matihews. Machine Shops at Public Sale. 
John J. Willis & Uo. - ‘Vs mato Seed. 
J.J. H Gregory. -Seed ( r Granges. 
J. J. H. Gregory.—Marbichead Mammoth Cabbage. 
J. &. Page.—Saie of Mairsisk (Mr. Coffin’s) Herd. 
Frank Ford.—Hooeac Thorniess Biackberry. 
Bevan & Sons.—Steam Marble Works, 
J. M. Thorburn & Co.— Flower Seeds. 
J. D, Vakford.—Prize Poultry and Eggs. 
Wm. Bowman—Fancy Poultry and Eggs. 
J. W. Kerr.—Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 
John Cook.—Strawberry Piante, Grape Vines. &c. 
Orange Vo. Mlk Pan Co.—Premium Miik Pan. 
J. Bolgiano & Son.—Seeds. 


AMERICA 


Sales of | 


' Merino Sheep for Maryl: and, ‘by ‘Gen. 
Straw as Manure, by J. M. McCue. . 
Merino ys. Cotswold Sheep, by Farmer. 

by & 





Timothy $3 50@3.75 | 
Orchard Grass $2.12@2.37 ® bue. of 12 and 14 Ibe.: | 


Orchard Grase and Clover, demand | 


| Jewett’s Patent Milk-Pans, cut. 
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Contents of March No. 


h Culture in Maryland.. 

American Fish Cultural Association... j 

Pennsy lvania Fruit Growers’ Cony ention. ra 

New Fruits, by J. W. Kerr......... ‘ 

Co-operative Dairying, No. 3, by Mr. Bliss... 

The Cow, by Mr: H: ward, continued. 

Cross-bred Dairy Cows........+- 

| Management of Stable Manure, by Mr. Wenig, 
of Prussia rer 

The Agricultural Situation ‘of F ranc Disiua coal 

A Reminiscence, by Major McCue. 

Plowing and Manuring, by Mr. White, of 
Massachusetts...... 
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Mixed Farming at the South, 
Thorne, of N. C P 
Pea Culture, by Mr. Gilmer. . psi 
Cultivation of Lucerne, by Mr. Coffin 
Excelsior vs. Guano, by Mr. Blackstone... 
Ice-Houses and Hedges .........+- . 
Sending Fruit to Market, by Mr. Williams. 
Agricultural Calendar for March.........+++. 
Vegetable Garden for March... .....c.ccceeee 
Lawn and Flower Garden, Green-Houses, 
Orchids, by Mr. Brackenridge.......-....101 
Hortic ultural Ex xaggerations, by W. F. Massey.102 
Farmers’ Meetings—Mary land State Agricul- 
tural Society, 103 ; Reina County ‘Clubs, 
104; King George, .: We re 
Report on Dairies, in Seheonniie County. ..106 
Notes of Sandy Spring Club—Southern Agri- 
culture, Cotton, Potatoes, &c cage 
Green Crops as Manure for Tobacco 
Hudson Corn for Sale 
Agricultural Schools, by Mr. Seaborn. . 
The Apiary—Cheap Hive 
Poultry Show in Western New York.. 
Agricultural Implement Trade of Baltimore. 111 
Hydrangea P. Grandiflora 
Japan Primrose, cut... 
Thornburn & McGinness’ Lime Spreader, cut.113 
coooekhe 


> 
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Fish and Sheep Laws in Maryland 3 
“The Farmer” and its Progress.........++- 114 

To Correspondents. .........+- $0 

A Fine Seedling Peach 

Sales of Maryland Herds of Cattle 

Platform of Patrons of Husbandry 

Memorial do. to Southern States...... 

Maryland State Horticultural Society .... 

The Farmer—Hudson Corn 

Hygiene—Hints for Nurses.......-. eenee 

Big Sunday Dinners...... 

Domestic Recipes...... se 

Fun at Home ia 

Formulas for Fertilizers. .... ‘ 

Job Printing 

Pealtamove PEATMCUS. 2. ccs cc sccce rs 

New Advertisements. .... 


REMIUM MILK PA 


Most Perfect, Complcte and Durable. One 
pan holdea milking. Four pans ina set. 


BUTTER MAKERS, 
Send for Illustrated Circulare to the 
ORANCE CO. MILK PAN CO., 


mar-it Franklin, Delaware Co., New York. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


AUCTION SALE 
THE MUIRKIRK HERD. 


The subscriber has been retained by Mr. 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, Murrxirk, Prince George's 
county, Md., to sell his entire herd of SHORT- 
HORNS, on 


WEDNESDAY, 13th day of May next. | 


Mr. COFFIN founded his herd with animals 
either direct or strongly in-bred to Bates, Booth, 
Princess, Gwynnes, and other good strains, im- 
ported and home-bred. 
knowledge of the Herd, I can recommend them 
to all gentlemen wishing good individuals well 
bred. 
Briton and Lorp ABRAHAM, Booths; Lorp 
Mayor of the Princess tribe, and the extra good 
BATES BULL, 6rH EARL OF OXFORD. 

Muirkirk is a station on the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R., 15 miles from Washington, D. C 
Three trains each way in the morning. 

Terms:—Cash on sums under $200. Over 
$200, approved paper at 6 per cent., or a dis- 
count for cash of 5 per cent. No postponement, 
no reserve. Residence 200 feet from railroad. 

Catalogues ready early in April, for which 
address owner or salesman, 

JOHN R. PAGE, 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
Parks, Eeq., Waukegan, IIl., 
Col. Kune’s Sale at Dex- 


«7 The Sale of C. C. 
occurs on Wednesday, May 20. 
ter Park, Chicago, on Thursday, May 21. 


Improved Stock, Implements, &c, 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, intending to sell or rent a large por- | 
tion of his farm, and to reduce greatly the number of | 


head of stock owned by him, will SELL AT AUCTION, 
On the Sth and 9th April, 1874, 
(the live stock on the first named day) 


(2A number of Jersey Herd-Book Bulls, Cows and 
Heifers, a Devon Bull and several Cows, a thorough-bred 


Having a personal | 


The bulls last in use are imported Royat | 


mar-3t | 


TOMATO SEED. 
n receipt of ONE DOLLAR, will send one 
ounce of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘Packers Pride Tomato Seed 


| 
| to any address in the United States, post paid. 
| Address 

| 


| JOHN J. WILLIS & CO. 


| mar-It Mt. Holly, N. J. 


NEW BLACKBERRY. 


HOOSAC THORNLESS. 
No Thorns to Scratch; 8 years under cuitiva- 
| tion; Hardy; never has win‘ered-killed; quality, 
the best; in productiveness, unequalled. 
Prepaid by mail, $100 each; 2 plants, $1.50; 6 plants, 
$3.00; 12 plante, $5.0C. For full history of berry and 
| plate, with testimonials, address at once 
FRANK FORD, Ravenna, O. 
| Agents wanted everywhare; liberal inducements. 


‘Light Brakmas, = : 
‘Dark Brahmas, =| W. A. MYERS, 


Buf Cochins, New Oxford, Adams 


County, Pa. 


V. F. Black Spanish, | Eggs, $3 per am ; "i 
White Lechorns, “7 


All from noted prize-winning straine. 
fully an-wered. 


THORBURN’S 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, containing al] the novelties, allo Hybrid 
| Gladiolus and Spring Bulbs, ie now ready for 
mailing fr. e to applicants; aleo Tree Seed Catalogue. 

J. ™M THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


It 





Inquiries cheer- 
thar-1t 


it 


Stallion, a Trotting Stallion and a half-bred Percheron | 


Stallion, several Horses, Colts and Mules. 
Farming Implements, Wagons, Harness, &c., &c. 
Catalogues will be published some weeks in advance 


of the day appointed for the sale, and will be forwarded 


to applicants. 


J. HOWARD McHENRY, 


feb-2t Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


BERKSHIRE PICS FOR SALE. 
I have some thoroughbred PIGS, about eight 
weeks old, which I will sell for $8 a piece or $15 
a pair, delivered in Baltimore. To each pur- 
chaser of pigs from me | will send a copy of the 
American Furmer one year. 
HENRY C JENKINS, 


mar-lt Pylesville, Harford Co , Md. 


Also a lot of | 


_My business is to supply what every farmer of expe- 
rience is most anxious to get. perfectly reliable Vegetable 
aud Flower Seed. With this cbject in view, besides 
importing many variéties from reliable growers in 
France, Eng!and and Germany, I grow a hundred and 
fifty kinds of vegetable seed on my four seed farms, 
right under my own eye. Around all of these I throw 
the protection of the three warrants of my Catalogue. 
Of new vegetables I make a specialty, having been the firet 
to introdace the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marbiehead Cabbagee, and a ecore of o'hers. My Cata- 
logue containing numerous fine engravings, taken from 
photographs, sent free to all. 


jan-4t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags. 








THE 


J. W. KERR, 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 


offers for spring planting a general assortment of 
carefully grown NURSERY STOCK. A superior 
lot of APPLE TREES, varieties suited to the 
climate of Maryland; also, APRICOT, PLUM 
and QUINCE TREES. A large stock of HOUGH- 
TON GOOSEBERRY, Conover’s Colossal ASPAR- 
AGUS, Wilson’s Albany STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
strictly pure. 
Also, SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, 
ERING SHRUBS, &c., &c. 

ga@e-Send for Spring Price-List. 

All Stock sent from these Nurseries is in every re- 
spect as represented 

Bas-PRICES VERY LOW. 
mar TERMS CASH. oe 


FOR SALE—Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahma.. 
White-Face Black Spanieh.. 
Buff Cochine 
White Leghorns 
Houdane 
A few trio of tne above breeds from the beet imported 
stock, which took Ist and 2d prize premiums at the last 
State Avricultural Fair. ggs from the following 
varieties: 
Light and Dark Brahma.. 
Baff, White and Partridge. Cochins.. 
Silver-Spangied and White Polands 
White-Face Black Spanish 
White Leghorns.. 
Silver-Spangled Hamburgs 
Houdane 


FLOW- 


Biack-Breaeted Red Game Bantams................. é 
White Aylesbury Ioucke......... 3.00 
No circulars. Write for what you want. Cash to 
accompany order. Nothing sent ©. O. D. 
Apply to WILLIAM BOW MAN, 
Care of Wm. Bowman & Sun, Old Meta! Dealers, 
mar-lt No. 116 Eastern Avenue, Ba!timore. 


Marblehead Mammoth! 


Yon will find in my Seed Catalogue letters from a score 
of people, who by following the directions eent with 
every package of seed, bave raised this Cabbage to 
weigh from 30 to 60 Ibs. a single head! I was 
the original introducer of this giant Cabbage, and my 
seed is all grown from heads that are extra large and 
very solid. Sent postpaid by me, 25 cts. per package ; 
$1.00 per ounce ; $10.00 per lb. My Seed Catalogue is 


sent free to all applicants. 
lt JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 


AMERICAN 





| In July—Boston and Sealey’s Leviathan... 


by mail, 
| 
| 


FARMER. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


EARLY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE. 
100 


0 0000000 0800 600000600000 cceecees $ 75 
CELERY PLANTS. 
% 


Fall sown. 


OMATO PLANTS. 
Canada Victor, in May........ Coc ccceces e 
Trophy, from selected seed 
Trophy, general crop from cold frames . 
Canada Victor and Trophy in pots (doz. 
Arlington and Richman’s Early........ 
sETTUCE. 
Boston Market ard Simpson, (fall sown)... 
Massey's Winter Head, (fall sown) 
Hansen, the origina! stock—orig’ted here). 
EGG PLANTS. 
May 15th— crouse in pote—(per doz., $1 50). 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
New South’n Queen and Yel’w Nansemond. 
ASPARAGUS, 
Conover’s Colossal—2 yeare—(extra fine).. 
CA AGE, 


Spring sown plants of Fottler’s Brunswick. 
ran, Ps plants of Wakefield and Early 


Last of June and thereafter—Dram Head, aad 
Flat Dutch, Bergen, Drumhead Savoy 
aud Winningetadt 2.50 
We invite correspondence with those who wish 
to plant largely, as our prices in many things 
will be much reduced by the 10,000. The above 
are prices by express. For $1.00 per 100 addi- 
tional we will mail the plants free of postage. 
As to the remarkably superior character of our 
Asparagus roots, we refer to Col. Edward Wilkins 
and R. 8S. Emory, Esq., of this place, who have 
planted them largely. Send for our Price-List of 
Plants for the Garden and Parlor. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
mar—3t Chestertown, Kent County, Md. 


HALF MILLION OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


largely of Charles Downing, Wilson’s Albany, 
Boyden’s No. 80, Russel, Nicanor, Kentucky 
Late, at $1 per 10U, $6 per 1.000, $35 per 10,000. 
MONARCH of the WEST, $6 per 10V. 20,000 
GRAPEVINES; also, RASPBEKRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, Conover’s CoLossaL 
ASPARAGUS, at the lowest rates. Send for 
Price- List. 

CAMPBELL’S SIXTY DAYS SUGAR CORN, 
the earliest Corn in cultivation, 3U0 cents per pint 


Address, 
JOHN COOK, 


mar—2t Carroll P. OU, Baltimore Co, Md. 


SEED FOR GRANGES ! 


|I offer Seed to my fellow-Grangers at a liberal 





| it 


|discount. Special rates sent to all Granges that 
| apply through their Secretaries. 
James J. H. Grecory, Marblehe ad, Mass. 


Eggs. Pure Bred Prize Poultry. Fowls. 
Buiack HaMBURGS. HoupDAns. Brown LEGHORNS. 
These three breede will lay more eggs and the chickens 
are easier raised and mature earlier than any other 
breeds known. Dark Brahmas. noted **Lady Gwydyr’s” 
stock. Light Brahmas, *J. K. Felch’s”’ celebrated pedi- 
gree stock. Eggs two dollars per setting, packed with 
care in boxes or baskets in cut hay, and in rotation as 
orders received. A few Dark Brahmas and Houdans for 
sale, $10 per tric. JOHN D. OAKFORD, 
mar-4t 83 North Street, Baltimore. 





THE AM ERICAR FARES. 


COK’SsS 


Original Ammmontated Bove Phospiat 


—»> +? ae 


Anne ARUNDEL Co., Mp., February 21, 1874. 
ANDREW COE, Esa. 
Dear Sir—I commenced using your Ammoniated Bone 


Super-Phosphate of Lime in 1866, and since that time I have used about one hun- 
dred tons of your Phosphate; and | have also used most, if not all, of the standard 
Fertilizers in the market, and after seven years experience I prefer yours to any 
other kind I have used. I shall want of you 15 or 20 tons this season. 


BASIL S. BENSON. 


Office of Cor’s OriGginaAL PHOSPHATE, 
172 West Pratt Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





For Tobacco and all Spring Crops, 


zr USE a 


ESA OG. EE’S 


RAW “# BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This old-established article continues to give universal satisfaction, having the 
past year, in competition with leading brands, proved its superiority over all others. 


Also, Ground Raw Bones and Bone Meal, 
CGUARANTEED PURE. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO and Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates. 
BAUCH « SONS, 


No. 20 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
mar-3t No. 103 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SOLUBLE 


SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


Lone Green, Baltimore Co., Md., November 18, 1872. 





R. W. L. Rasin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—I am pleased to bear testimony to the satisfactory results obtained 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you last spring. I have used it on 
corn, potatoes and vegetables with entire satisfaction. On part of my potatoes 1 
used Peruvian Guano and Bone in much larger quantity than Sea Island Guano, 
but in the growth and yield the difference was very marked in favor of the Sea 
Island. 1 do most confidently recommend the use of it to the farming community, 
and should the standard be maintained I feel confident you will soon find ready 
sale for it in large quantities. Very respectfully, your friend, &c., 

SAMUEL M. RANKIN, 
The Best Guano on the Market. Ahead of Best Peruvian. 
Newsom’s Depot, Southampton Co., December 6, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—I hereby certify that the Soluble Sea Island Guano is the best 
Guano in the market for cotton, corn, potatoes and melons, and is far ahead of the 
best Peruvian Guano. Will want three tons next year. Yours truly, 

DR. J. H. GRIFFIN. 
My Neighbors will bear Testimony with me. 
Boyk1n's Depot, Va., October 4, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—Yours in reference to the Sea Island Guano | purchased of you 
last spring is received and noticed. I regard itasa No. 1 fertilizer, and my neighbors 
bear will testimony with me. I applied it under cotton, corn and sweet potatoes, 
at the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre, and am perfectly satisfied with the effect and 
result. I have had no rust, and the bolls continue in good state. 

Yours truly, EK. B. BEATON. 

P. S.—If to be had, I expect to use the Sea Island next year.—E. B. B. 

“I prefer it to any I have ever used.” _ 
November 20, 1873. 

Ma. Booker :—Your letter is just to hand. I reply T can say I am highly 
pleased with the Sea Island Guano. I prefer it to any I have ever used, pound for 
pound. I used it at the ratio of two hundred (200) pounds to theacre. I will 
make some 1,500 pounds to the acre of tobacco. The crop doesn’t seem to suffer 
from drought. It ripens yellow and forward on this land. I followed with wheat. 
It is looking fine. Respectfully, A. H. OWEN. 


PURE OHIO GROUND BONES 


at market prices, and 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS 
of our own importation, in quantities to suit purchasers. 
R. W.L. RASIN & CO., 


No. 32 South Street, 
BALTIMORE. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 
Guano, Bone, Plaster and Fertilizers, 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, | 
KENTUCKY BLUE, 
And other Field Grass Seeds. 


Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. 


FERTILIZERS OF 


Guano! Guano! 
Cc. W. BURGESS «& SON, 
166 North Gay Street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
PHOSPHATES, &c., and 
ALL KINDS. 
te" Mexican Guano a Specialty, 
Which they offer for eale at the lowest market rates. 


| From the satisfaction expreseed as to the quality of the 


} 


| 


BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARGING HORSE RAEE. 


ACRICULTURAL 


AND 


Garden Implements 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners 
and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c, in which will be found all articles 
pertaining to our business. We make specialty 
of each department of our business in their re- 
spective seasons, and guarantee everything as 
represented. We have just secured a new supply 
of Garpen Sgeps of the latest and best varieties, 
all of which are fresh and trve to name. 

We are ugents for the celebrated “GuaNAHANI”’ 
Guano, whichis being introduced in this market. 
It is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. 

In our stock of implements we include an as- | 
sortment of the very best in the market—among | 
which are the “ Meapow Lark” Mower, war-| 
ranted equal in efficiency of working to any other 
machine in the market, and selis at $95.00; with | 
self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and 
mower, $175.00. 
Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Rake, 

Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder, 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, 
Champion Bye Thresher, 
Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 
Pioneer Stump Puller, 
Steel Plows, &c. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, © 


41 & 43 N. Paca Street, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


| 


Fertilizers furnished by ue, we fee! confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 
4@ Country Produce bought and sold. 
@@ Also, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. 


feb-ly 


Wilson & Sons. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Handrails, Newels, Balusters, and other 
Building Materials—-on hand at reduced prices. 
333 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, 
Corner Cross st. [eep-ly] BALTIMORE, MD. 


SAUL’S NURSERIES, 
PLANT AND SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Early Beatrice, Early Louise and Karly Rivers, the 
earliest Peaches known, with al! the etandard varieties. 

Beurre d’Aseumption, Souvenir de Congress and other 
new Pears, with a large etock of the leading kinds, 
standards and dwarfs. 

Apptes, Plums, Apricote, Cherries, Grape Viner, &c 

Small Fruits, Carrante, Gooseberries, Biackberries, 
Raepberries, Strawberries, &-. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

An immense stock of new, rare and beaatifal plants, 
a vew Catalogue of which wil! be publiehed in February, 
with a colored plate, mailed free to all my customerse—to 
others, price 10 cente—a plain eopy to ali appl:cante free. 


VECETABLE SEEDS 
Of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by myself or 
specially for me, or my importations. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Being extensively engaged in importing and growing 
new and rare plants, copsequentiy my facilities for seed 
saving are unequaled. The following catalogues, with 
others, now ready, Mailed free : 

No. 1.—A @escriptive Catalogue of Frnit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultura! and Flower 
Seeds. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of new, rare and beautiful Plante. 

JOHN SAUL, 


jan-3t Washington City, D. C. 
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Ys RRR Nt Pires rper Osos WIRE RAILING 


OXY) VY sa rato ace 
Asee 7 os XY AY) 4. x 44 k oe ye" SAREE! AND 


Ny aan aia isheaschase 
Reo, ON IMI NTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 

No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 
SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, tron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 

No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 

feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


DEALER IN 


FRENCH BURR, ESOPUS & OTHER 
MILL STONES, BELTING, 


Py. arms 


SMUT MACHINES AND MILL MACHINERY, Ete. 


Prices Low and Goods Unexcelled. 
Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by 
sending for my Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
Also, General Agent for the World-Renowned 


BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER, 
Sweepstakes Thresher and Cleaner, 
HACERSTOWN WHEEL|)HORSE RAKE, 


CLOVER HULLER, Ete. 
noy-6t No. 35 North St., Baliimore, Md. 
































THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS” 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, | 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & RE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways! 


ON THE SOUTH TO | 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


| 
THE ONLY | 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 


NORTHERN | RN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


(ee Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, | 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 

ED. 8. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD, JR., 


Gen'l Passenger Ag’t. Gen’) Passenger Ag’t, 
B. & P. and N. C. R. Rds. Seagegrpaie 5. 5. 


AMERICAN 


| Canada Victor Tomato: 1st, for its sur 


| Ounce, 





SAMUEL T. DeFORD, 


feb Guuthenetenn Agent. | 


FARMER. 
M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
POTTERIES AND SALES 200M, 


711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, 


mar-It BALTIMORE, MD 


Canada Victor Tomato! 


I invite the attention of the pub'ic to extracts from 
more than a score of letters in my Catalogue for 1874, 
from Farmers and Gardeners in various States, who 
ralsed this New Tomato for the fir-t time last season. 
Theee letters are all emphatic in their praises of the 
esing earliness; 

2d, for its excellent quality, and for ite uniferm 
solidity. I now offer tothe public, Seed saved from se- 
lected specimens only, at 15 cts. per package and $1.50 per 
My Seed Catalogue free to a) applicants. 

JANES J.H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 


| fod-se 


ALFRED H. REIP. 7. HENRY REIP. 


REIP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and Japanned Tin Ware, 


And deaieis in Wooden Ware and Housekeeping Articles- 
Agents for the Downer Mineral Sperm vil. 
3835 W. BALTIMOKE STREET, 


feb-ly BALTIMORE. 


Early Beatrice Peach 
RIPENS FULLY TWO WEEKS EARLIER 


| THAN ANY OTHER KNOWN VARIETIES 


OF PEACH. 


This variety has been well tested in large orchards, 


| and hundreds of bushels of this variety put on our mar- 


ket in 1872 and 1873, and on this, the severest test it 
could have, it has proved even better than all that has 
been claimed for it. It is full two weeks earlier than 
Hale’s Early, and free from rot, and the Commission 
Merchants of Philadelphia and New York not only say 
itis one of the earliest and best peaches, but one of the 
best shipping peaches that goes en these markete, and 
bangs more than double the price of any other peach. 

so offer 12 other new and well-tested early and late 
peaches, which will make the season for shipping some 
four-weeks longer. By planting my new late varieties 
the canning-house cau run from one to two weeks 
longer. 

Price List sent free. with testimonials and deecription, 
showing exact rotation inthe ripeniny of all the new 
and popular kinds from early to late, so that all can 
plant that the may ship every day from first to last of 
ripening. Addres 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
G-eat Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
feb-2t Wilmington, Del. 


- PATTERSON DEVONS. 


Having on hand a euperior lot of young 
DEVONS from 6 to 18 months old, bred from 
the Patterson Herd, I am prepared to fill orders 
at reasonable prices. 


. T. C. BROWN, 
Sykesville, Maryland. 





oct-6t 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN s. REESE & CO. 
Wo. 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Agents. 
CAPITAL A $1,000,000. 





The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and the annual increase of its 
consumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thousands of 
tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase of the pro- 
ducts of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers. 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, and 
look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on Capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the mar cou of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 


Price in Baltimore $50 per ton 2,000 Ibs. 
feb-6t JOHN S. REESE & CO. 


THE 


Old Established Depot for Standard 
FERTILIZERS. 


0. DUGDALE g ie “EXCELLENZA 
AVENUE ona SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


Unsurpassed for all Spring Crops. 





Price $50 per Ton in Baltimore. 


EXCELLENZA 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER, 


The BEST of ali Tobacco Fertilizers. 
Price $60 per Ton in Baltimore. 


We sell also other standard brands of SUPER-. 
PHOSPHATE as well as BONE DUST 


GEO. DUGDALE & co. 
44 Post Office Avenue, Baltimore’ 
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S AND TRUCKERS | 


* 





TO COTTON GROWER 


Composed of 800 pounds No. 1 Peruvian Guano and 1,200 pounds of Bones dissolved in Sul- 
huric Acid, Potash and Soda, forming the most universal crop-grower and concentrated durable 
ertilizer ever offered to the farmer, combining all the stimulating properties of Peruvian Guano, 

and the ever-durable fertilizing qualities of Bones. Adapted for all soils and crops, and in fine dry 
—— for Sowing and Drilling in with the Seed. The most prominent farmers of Maryland and 
irginia, after fifteen D pat experience with “EXCELSIOR,” pronounce an application of 100 
pounds per acre, equal to 200 to 300 pounds of any: other Fertilizer sold. (@~UNrroRMITY oF 
QUALITY GUARANTEED BY MANUFACTURERS. 
&#@ Look out for imitations and counterfeits. The popularity of Excelsior has induced 
unscrupulous parties in this and other cities to copy our trade-mark, and resort to other dishonorable 
means to sell their worthless compounds. Price $60 per Ton. 


feb J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE NEW CLIFTON FRUIT CRATE 


AND VEGETABLE CRATE, 
Wr THE BEST THING KNOWN FOR TRANSPORTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES <a>q 


Will supersede all other articles used for these purposes. 
Awarded First Premium and Diploma at Md. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Diploma at Frederick Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Medal at Va. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Medal at Maryland Institute, 1873. 
s@ The Crates, and also State, County, Farm and Individual Rights, for Sale by 


fed TENCH TILGHMAN, 9 North St., Baltimore. 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead Paint. It is suld only by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

#®@- Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CatTucart, Sole Agents, 


nar 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 
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~ Taylor’ s Rotary Engine, 


(PATENTED MARCH 25, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The small space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequent] using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


8, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


Adapted to azy mili site’ Busit out of the Lest material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do yood work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-borse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—I's separating the straw from the grain ts perfect It has no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles. which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than any machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior- 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
Will spread LIME, PLASTER. ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. Wil spread from 5 tc 1(:0 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of | orses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal in the evenness of its spreading Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. ~ 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FORK CIKCULARS, AGENTS WANTED. 


Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jan-ly WwW estzmineater, Bd. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1 GROUND PLASTER, 


c.8.& E. B. FREY, 


No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimore, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay the 
Hieuest Casu Price 
feb 


SR Pee See & 


THORNBURG & M'GINNIS’ 
LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER, 


PATENTED 1878. 

This machine spreads chip manures, fine barn-yard 
manures, and broadcasts lime, plaster, ashes and super-phos- 
phates; and also drills the same in rows any desired dis- 
tance apart, taking two rows at a time, at rates of any 
quantity per acre down as low as one bushel. It also 
broadcasts enfall grains with fertilizers on lands t o rongh 
for the drill. 





THORNBURG & McGINNIS, 


_ ae , ee. Willow | Grove Springs, Woodstock, va. 


BAST CHESTER NURSERIES. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

BEDDING PLANTS, &e 

Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries and 

other Small Fruits 

HARDY HERBACEOUS 


SEND FOR PRICE List 
J. W. COBURN & CO. 
East Che ater, N. Y. 


PLANTS. 


mar-tf 


S. E. TURNER & CO. 





REWAR. 
For any case of Biind, 
Bleeding, Itching or U1- 
cerated Piles, that DE- 
BING’S PILE REMEDY 
fails tocure. Prepared 
i eDrngitt to cure } iles 


SLO 


and nothing else. Sold oy al te. Pr 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse and Cattle Powders. 





Tis preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by cenatiening and cleansing the 





. 


It is a sure preventive of all diseases 
ineident to this animal, such as LUNG 

FEVER, GLANDERS, YELLOW 

WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS- 

TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUND ER, 

LOSS OF’ APPETITE AND VITAL 

ENERGY, &c Its use improves 

the wind, increases the apjtite— 

gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 

transforms the miserable skeleton # = & 


intoa fine-looking and spirit: 1 horse. 


To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
and sweet. In fattening cattle, it 


| gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
| them thrive much faster, 


In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 


| the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 


as a specific. By putting from one- 
half a paper to a paper in a barrel of 
swill the above diseases will be eradi- 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
eure for the Hog Cholera. 





_. DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 


STATIONERS ann BLANK BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Dealers in WRITING, PRINTING AND WRAPPING 
PAPERS, ENVELOPES, TWINES, BAGS, &c., &c. 
No. 3 S. Charles Street, 


jaly-ly BALTIMORE, Mp. 


BALTIMORE. Md, 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the United States, Canadas and South America. 


FINE YOUNG BOLLS FOR SALE. 


We expect to have for oe in the ppring a re- 
markably fine young AYRSHIRE BUL 
Also some fine young JERSEY BULLS. 
Address 
EDITORS AMERICAN FARMER. 








Wa. Stuart SyMINGTON. 


Tuos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 





SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, 


Office, 44 South Street, \ Baltimore. 
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BURNS & SIOAN,. 
Wo.1S2 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMONS, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHIN GLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
WOAH WALKER & CO. 


Celebrated Olothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


To which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. &c. 


well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WAtLHRER ck Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
|The GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 


In Imperial cases, with flexible sliding covers, 








A large and on 


FOR SALE, 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


FARM ON TIDE WATER, VA. 


The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in Northum- 
berland Co., Va., comprising abont 1600 ACRES OF 
LAND situated on the Potomac and Cone Rivers. Ail | 
the Farm is River-bottom land, adapted to grain and 
graee culture, and particularly desirable for trucking | MORE, Mp. oct-ly. 
and fruit raising—the soil being well suited for all kinds 
of vegetables as wellas the staple crops. There are 1000_| 
acres arable land, the balance in valuable timber of all | 


kinds. Attached to the Farm are invaluable comes | William Harris, 


coves, noted as producing the finest Oysters of this Guns and Pistols 


section. There is a wharf on the property and three 
steamers from Baltimore and Washington land there | 
every week, with the prospect of a daily line to Point | 
Lookout, Md.—12 miles across the Potomac — —upon the | 
completion of the Southern Md. R. R. The seg to | 
either Baltimore or Washington only 8 hours. The !m- 
provements consist of a good BRICK DWELLING of | 
four roome, smoke, dairy and poultry houses, barn, 
granary and corn cribs, and three outbuildings, of four | 
room-+ each, for laborers, The whole place is uuder 
god chestnut fenciog. and thoroughly drained. The | 


New style, and Superior in Tone and Touch to all other 
Organs. At very low prices. Send for Circulars and 
Price list to JAMES M. DEEMS, Aa@ent, corner Balti- 
more and Paca streets, over the People’ 8 Bank, Barr- 


With large assortment of 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 
Guns neatly Stocked and Repaired at 
No. 116 PRATT STREET, 
One door from Sonth St., [sep-6:] BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 


farm will be sold entire, or if found desirable - be 
divided into parcels of, ray, 50 acres, more or less. It is 
well situated for such division, and, in that event, will | 
offer very superior inducem nis to purchasers. 
will be made liberal. Parties desiriug to inspect the 


land can take the steamers either at Baltimore or Wasb- | 


ton, and land on the Farin. 
or further p:rticalars, address the Editors of the 
*-American Farmer,”’ eee ° oe 

JAMES SMITH, 
Horthumberiend Co., Va. 


iu 


Oct. Heathaville, 


Terms | 


\No. 44 LIGHT STREET, 


| ‘Third door below Lombard S*., 
| BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS for the «ale of GRAIN, 
BUTTER, EuG3, CILEESE, Green and Dried FRUITS, 
Vegetabies aud Country Produce generally. Also, an 
asrortment of reliable FIELD and wAKDEN SEEDS 
| constantly on hand. Consignments solicited and prompt 
returns made, mur-ly 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 


WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS-the best—$40. 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 








CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 


We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR HARVEST 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELEY RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


W. A. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
may-ly 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS. 
55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Commission Merchants & Dealers in Seeds 


HAVE ON HAND 
Clover, Sapling or English Clover, Timothy, Orchard 
and Herds Grass, 


feb-3t AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS. 





“THE CARROLLTON.” 


, . ——— —— 
This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 
It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, i 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 


Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates fer lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. [nov-ly] 
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GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 


Imported directly from the mines, of best quality, and put up in extra strong 
linen bags. They contain the essential properties of 


WOOD ASHES, AND NO SAND OR DIRT, 


are valuable for all crops, and for Grass; especially adapted for Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Fruit Trees, and Grapes. The KAINIT imported by me is calcined and ground, 
and contains 30 to 32 per cent. Sulphate Potash, and the MURIATE POTASH is 
80 per cent strength. They are CHEAPER than any other Fertilizers. 

For sale at lowest prices for Cash by 
feb-3t CHAS. L. OUDESLUYS, 67 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


—_—_————s- >? + - > + - 


WHANN’S 


RAW BONE SUPER- PHOSPHATE. 


THE GREAT FERTILIZER 


On COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO, WHEAT, RYE, and on all the staple crops of 
the country. It has produced unexampled results. In competition with other 
Fertilizers it has excelled them all, and achieved for itself a reputation of being 
one of the most reliable manures in the market. 


Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate 


Is not a mere temporary stimulant, but an active and lasting manure, showing its 
beneficial effects throughout several seasons. Farmers who have been disap- 
pointed in the use of other Fertilizers are invited to give WHANN’S a trial along- 
side of any manure in the market. Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate is manu- 
factured only by Watton, Whann & Co., Wilmington, Del. For sale at their stores, 
No. 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 203 West Front Street, Wilmington, Del. 
No. 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb-3t And For Sale by Local Dealers throughout the country. 


JOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kinds of Job Printing can be executed with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness. Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 


Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same executed through this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

TERMS CASH. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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STRATTON’S 


GENTS FINE FURNISHING GOODS 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Four doors above the old stand and two doors below Noah Walker & Co.'s, 


oct-1y BALTIMORE, MD. 
JOHN C. HACHTEL & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


ga" These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also dealin KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dec-ly OFFICE-—27 South street, Baltimore, Md. 








JAMES L. FREY. GEORGE E. BOWERS. 


SAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Heather Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Corner Cuew anv Caro.ine STREETS, 


gay Old Feather Beds Steamed. §a@y"Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
* dec-ly 


HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 





Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Piumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, eimple in corstruction and durable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 

MM}, action ; Hot Water Pomps, Acid Pompe, Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron ; Water- 

% Wheel Pumps, Water Kame, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 

for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and eatiefactorily done. 

We have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Jobneon, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eeq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq., William W. Taylor, Eeq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F. Burne, Esq., J. W. 
Allnutt, Esq., Messrs. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 
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TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 





PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 





PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


_ 
—— 





For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BALTIMORE, March 1st, 1873. 
Messrs. Joun Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 


Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, 

Organic Matter, 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 per cent., equi al to "Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 

Inorganic Matte 7, ; 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 pe r cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Li ime, 48: 5 pe recent, 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, mer ‘arbons ite and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. 


100.00 
I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
ver centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., - 
P. B. Witson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Agricultural Works, 
YORK, Pa. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 





The following are among the specialties: 
AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, THRESHING MACHINES, 
HORSE POWERS, &c. 
oRsE POW BDHAS. 


The Horse Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

Lhave long made the manufacture of Horse Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


Improved Railway Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


_ Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 
(3 For further particulars, address 


july—ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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STANDARD SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
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Hay, Stock and Cattle Scales. 
CAUTION! 


The well-earned reputation of our SCALES has induced the makers of imperfect Balances to 
offer them as “ Fairbanks’ Scales,” and purchasers have thereby, in many instances, been subject 
to fraud and imposition. If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales they would have 
no occasion to borrow our name. . 

s@ Buy only the Genuine Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, “a 
STOCK SCALES, COAL SCALES, HAY SCALES, DAIRY SCALES, PLATFORM SCALES, 
COUNTER SCALES, &c. 





—— 
——K—— 








FOR SALE ArxLsSo, ALDWI Wy? 


A L A R M CA § i D R AW R. Tit Looxe Draven 


Till-Tapping Prevented! FAIRBANKS & CO., By 


252 Broadway, N.Y. 








Every Drawer WARRANTED ! 


EVERY MERCHANT 
SHOULD USE THEM, 
Sold at all Fairbanks’ Scale Warehouses. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


sep-ly No. 166 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN and COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
FLETCHER H. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Bark. 
Consignments of produce, é&e., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling im the city. 
20,000 bushels of ASHES on hand. 








FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
oct-ly No. 45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 





ORCHILLA GUANO, AA, 


A TRUE BIRD GUANO, 


Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts, 
From Orchilla Island in the Carribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela, Lat. 11° 50’ N., Lon. 66° 14’ W. 


Packed in GOOD BAGS, 167 Ibs. each, 12 to the Ton, 
$30 per Ton, Cash. 


B. M. RHODES & OO., Agents for the Sale of Orchilla Guano, 
Office, 82 SOUTH STREET, below Corn Exchange, 


july-ty BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON. HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47 010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. Piease CaLyt ror CrRcULaRs. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair. & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
GROWEBS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


Agentsfor Dory’s Wasuina Macutnes, Cucumper Pumps, Montaomery’s Wueat Fay, 
‘ Surggiog” Mower and Kearer. 


No. 2 Howell’s Block, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIM RE, MD 
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GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


17 N. Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


— —@— — 


Buy one of their improved 


“LOCK STITCH” or “ELASTIO STITCH” 
Sewing Machines, 


THE VERY BEST IN USE. 


They combine the elements of 


BEAUTY, 
DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND 
USEFULNESS. 


Either style embodies all the latest and most useful attach- 
ments and improvements. 





The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 


Is the only Company that afford the purchaser a Choice of Stitch. 
They make Two Distinct Machines, 


‘‘Blastic” and “Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS—17 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS AND RICOH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English and Swiss Watches, 
GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 


JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, LEATHER GOODS, 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & Co., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 





V. O. EARECKSON, 


LUMBER DEALER: 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


IMPORTANT: 
PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 


KUSTER’S NON-EXPLOSIVE GASLIGHT FLUID! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The Lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves, 


C. F. KUSTER, {iets Portable Gastignt Co. 


my-12t No. 9) South Cay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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QUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WwiTe : 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


20 N. CHARLES STREET. 


Importers oF CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, anda 
Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JAPANNED 
WARE ard KITCHEN FRNI- 

TURE of every character. 


WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 


FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT ICE 
PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be as 


ae : New and Beautiful Patterns of 


Ud ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 
MSP; ; | A BRANDY AND 


WINE DECANTERS, 


Obvners and Manufacturers SINGLE AND IN SETS. 
BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, &c. 


Onr arrangements made in person with the leading man- 
ufacturers in Europe and this country, and having resident 
agents in France and England, give us every advantage in 
obtaining our eupplics; manufacturing the common class 

8 of goods, such as 


t wy . 

Hew Seeland Lefrigerator. é TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 
~ Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the businers in 4 pe etapa eos | rest —— 
that we cap and will eupply their wante as favorably and 
PBOOOCOCVWOOO 88890 9OSSCE 890008 upon as good terms as any house in New York or elsewhere. 
We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


MONUMENT IRON VWoORTES. 


—eeeeee 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALL SIZES. 


DAVID'S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
a'so, Flour Making. 
sa" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 








MARYLAND. 


(t= The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 
PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUR- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWU-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 


SIMPLE, STRONC AND DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE'S NECK. Extras and repairs constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK!!! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORE. 
ASSETS $8,300,000. 
ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 











Every Policy shows its cash surrender value at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE. 
ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death. Premium $88.23." Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 

or $1.13 LESS than the amount paid in. f 
Payable at Death or 157 Ase 40, $1000. Premium $34.01. Cash surrender value at end of second 

year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 

(ae We respectfully call the attention of the public to the above card, and can assure them that 
no other Company offers so great an inducement for the investment of their money where so large 
a return is guaranteed, and brings Lirg.INsURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 

Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


nov-ly WM. £. BROWN & CO., Gen'l Agents, 22 Second St., Baltimore. 
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SeasonableAgricltaral Implements & Machinery 
R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT sSstT., BALTIMORG, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


AND 


Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Carden and Field Seeds, c., 


OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE STOCK OF 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the coming Harvest, 
I I \ 3 














The “‘Advance Mower” or ‘‘Improved Monitor,” 
The simplest, strongest and most efficient Mower in the country. 
The “New Yorker” Self-Rake Reaper and 
Mowsr and Reaper only. 


Reapers of the most approved and Improved Patterns always on 
hand. 


ITHICA SULKY SELF-DISCHARGING HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, the best in use 
“PHILADELPHIA” HAND AND HORSE MOWERS, 
ROGERS’ PATENT HARPOON HORSE HAY RAKE. 
“BUCKEYE” SULKY CULTIVATOR, for Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 
SINCLAIR'S SOUTHERN IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, 
HAY TEDDERS, most approved patterns. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROWS, for cultivating Corn, &c. 


Also an unusually large and varied stock of well known and 
thoroughly tested MACHINES. and IMPLEMENTS, which we 


guarantee to give satisfaction to Farmers and Planters. 


R. SINCLAIR & Co., 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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MACKENZIE BROS. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Cevers. 


Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 








BSTABLISHED 1885. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLINC SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


(2 Every atten‘ion paid to reatnese and durability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braicing in all its varieties. Orders attended to with despatch. dec-ly 





WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. WE HAVE OVER $100,000 tv MEN’S anv BOY’S 


CLOT HIN G 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


[3S And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


Sag — Ay. ee a ye A. ~ A ate 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 
dec—ly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 





BRAHMA CHICKENS.  #£=‘Pure Essex Pigs, 


For sale a few pairs or trios of DARK BRAHMA | Bred from stock which I have recently imported direct 
FOWLS and a few EXTRA COCKS; also, a few paire or | from England and Canada; also, 
trios of LIGHT BRAHMA FUWLS and a few EXTRA | 
wie : - } . : 
COCKS, Dred trem SOHN M. GRIFFITH, ‘Light Brahma, White Leghorn and Game 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Dominique Fowls, 
BALTIMORE. a ; : 
EGGS from either of the above for sale. jan-3t | Each variety bred from the purest stock in this country, 
‘ : , | and warranted to be first-clase in every respect. All for 
CALES.- Every farmer should havea prir of ecaler, | 8#/e on rea: onible terms for Breeding or Exhibition 
We can furnish them to weizh a quarter of an | Purposes. : 
ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, | T. J. Wooldridge, M. D., 
at the American Farmer « flice. jan-tf | oct-tt French Hay P. O., via Glen Allen, Va. 
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BA pococt K 5 LEFFELS . 


AMERICAN 


: > <WILGOX : 
aa i SAF ILE) AM Double Turbine Water Wheel 


Bal AN? Ss. Power Pledged Equal to 
any Overshot. 








ENGI es 
SAW & GRIST MILLS 


ILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS ™ 
s HANGERS; MANUFACTUREDBy “2 VER 6,000 


POOLE & —) » HUNT, NOW IN USE. 
Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE, Me oct-ly 





TREES AND PLANTS. RHODODENDRONS, 


Camellias, Chinese Azaleas and 


Rosebank Nurseries. Fite oy ee uy 
Govanstown, Balt, co., Md. with Roses. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- For Catalogues apply to 


tivators to our complete stock of the following: . Ss. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. fo 2 a " 
nov-7t Flushing, N. Y. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 


nd GRAPE VinwS toner gia, LAND MUST BE CLEARED 


PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. To makeroom for my immense epring planting. The 
best opportunity ever offered to thoee who want to plant 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERG REENS and SHRUBS, | Apples. Inew offer 


with ROSES in great variety. A large etock of 200, 000 No. 1 APPLE TREES, 


choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, and 
three years old, six to eight feet high, thrifty stock, all 
other bedding-out plants. wperemted jtzue to peme. , This stock must be sold as 
t 
75 to 100,000 two and three year old OSAGE : cnethid tha panel eal tales a. A eee, 
_ . 12 cents each, $10 per hundred, #80 per thousand. 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. Orders by mai! will receive prompt attention. 
Catal ~’ of Apples and other Fruite sent free on 


Bas ORDERS BY MAIL promptly attended to. applicatio 





RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Catalogues forwarded on application. Great Northern and Southern Nureerirs, 
sep-tf W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. feb-2t Wilmington, Del. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


TG HEWES’ 
Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate of Aime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Also, PERUVIAN GUANO, and Bones of all grades. 


july-ly e 


Washington Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


CYRUS CURTISS PRESIDENT. 
Assets January 1, 1873...........s00c0+.s0eeeeeee$d,420,203 27 
Liabilities—Cash reserved for Policies, 

$2 913,102 00 
Liabilities for Claims due, 70,141 74 2,983,243 74 


SURPLUS... A 8 sibapeend $442,959 53 
PL "AN “OF BUSINESS. 

Premiums required in Cash. 

Dividends are non-forfettable and are paid in Caeh. 

Assets are held in Cash. 

Policies are paid in Cash. 

The firet question for a prudent man to ask, in determining the 
merits of an Insurance Company, should be: is it trustworthy and 
reeponsible? The entire history of this Company has shown 
that its solidity is unquestioned ; no imputation to the discredit 
of its management having ever been uttered, 

DAN’L GRANT EMORY, 
Manager for Maryland and District of C.lumbia, 


my-ely 32} ST. PAUL STREET, Battimore, Mp 


b. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY-NETS. 




















Wall Papers and Window Shades of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to all 
parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. Venitian 


Blinds made and repaired. 
B.T. HYNSON & SONS, 
eep-ly No. 54 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





VIRGINIA LANDS. | SMITH & CURLETT, 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | ‘Steam Soap & Candle Works, 


a 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, | PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, 
Who offers for eale npwarde of 12,009 acres of land, 


ying > one of the must desirable :egions of Eastern Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 
rginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-tf feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


R. J. BAKER. R. J. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


R. J. BAKER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DYE-WOODS, DYE-STUFFS, 
OIL VITRIOL, 


PURE GROUND BONES AND CHEMICALS, 


FOR MaAHRIncG 


SUPER-PHOSPHATES AND FERTILIZERS 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFINC FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVLOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS 


LHEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 


ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roots covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROUFPS ean be covered with this material, making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof. 


FOR DAMP WALLIS, as 4 remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 


Orders for shipping promptly aiiended to, 


WILSON & CO., 


No. 38 Rialto Building, 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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MOR oO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon iis Agricultural vaiue. ‘Thirteen years’ experience has ful y demonstrated to the 
agricultural commanity its lasting quaiities on all creps, and the introduction of Potarh gives it addi:ional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discount to Dealers. 


PURH PHUINE. 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented pei) 29. 1860. Manufactured by a, Tannese. 
PRICK $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discount to Dea ~ For eale at Manufacturer’s Depo’ 
10 S. DELAWARE AYvV., Philadel hia, Pa. 
5 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Ma. 
And by Dealers in general throughout the country. Pamphlets mailed free on appiication. 
ap-ly MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


W/ MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


Proprietors of the old original 


Baltimore Burr Mill- 


stone Works, 
Established 1815. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


French Burr and other 
MILLSTON KS 9 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKeR Brawnp, by the piece or cut to order, and sent by express to any Station or Steamboat or 
Railroad lines. SMUT MACHINKS, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WEST FALLS AVENUE. 


ap-ly’ ' NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


BALTIMOR F 











RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 8S. Holliday St. 





DANA BICKFORD’S THE CHAMPION 
NEW IMPROVED 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE pr ARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and simplicity of ———s have | | 
been attained in this Machine. It knite both circular and | 
flat web with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand- | Having selected the new vow C CHAMPION as eae the 
stitch. It narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of | Very best and cheapest EARTH CLO ma = ab 
stockings to perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and | accepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnie 
is a Crocheting ae well as Knitting Machine. It makes | the public with five styles. - ince to 
all the intricate fancy stitches of the crocheting-needle No farmer or person living in villages can affor . 
better than hand-work. It is so simple that a ehild can | be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light o 
operate it, and the rapidity of its work is truly wonder- | convenience, comfort and economy, it is far beyond the 
ful—20, 000 stitches per minute. water closet, having all the advantages of the city water 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the | Closet and none of its disadvantages, being perfectly 
Maryland State Fair, Meryland Inetitute and Virginia without odor. ‘ : 

State Fair this Fall, and was the principal attraction at | Send for Price-Jist and Circu'ar to 
allof them. They are more valuable in the Family than | L ON 
the Sewing oo Price $25 and $35. Send for Circu J. A. H AMI T * 
Jars. Agents wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal : 
terms. Address. 47 N. Charles Street, 

J.A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland. 


may-tf ce 47 Nornta Cakes Street, Baltimore. | may-tf BALTIMORE. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
JOHN D.HAMMOND. = ——~—~™—”——SOHNRRY A. ANTHONY. 
JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 


Manufacturers, 


WHROLESAIL:E AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ty BALTIMORE. 


A. E. WARNER, 


Menuficturer of 


Silver Ware, Rich. Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware. 


Importer and Dealer in 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FINE BRONZES AND OPERA GLASSES. SOLID SILVER WARE UF OUR 
je—ly OWN MANUFACTURE. 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. muy—ly. 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 


AND 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOLMES, 
SALES ROOM No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORB, MD. 





gas~ Rep tiring and Replating done “as soto look equal to new ware. may—ly. 

















EBarwtablished i1issc. 


LARMOUR & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, &c. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 








In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of EvRoPE as well as 
from the widely known AmeERIcaN factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &C. 


SOLID SILVER WARE Of chastest styles, switable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies ; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manu- 
facture; Fine Table Cutlery, &e. 


Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIAMOND’’ SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 
(Sign of the Big Clock.) LARMOUR & CO. 
195 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Ce" WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner and warranted. may-ly 





We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the oo of HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 
most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Ficld, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special : tteation will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


TERMS CASH oor its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


No. 9 North St.,near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

















THE NEW LIGHT-RUNNING | 


‘<ETOW E”? 








HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUM! 


AT THE 


Vienna Exposition, 


FOR ITS SUPERIOR SEWING & STITCHING! | 


=: - 
GENERAL OFFICE POR THE STATES OF 


Maryland, Virginia, N. Carolina, 5. Carolina: 


38 N. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


AGENTS WANTED in every County of the above States. 


Liberal inducements and large pay to energetic men. 


| Wagons furnished and no Capital required. 


Machines Sold on Easy Terms. 
eep-ly ‘ 























APRIL, 1874. 





j Orrics, No. 9 NORTH STRECLT, 
t e 


$1.50 @ VEARe i od i ar Baltimore St. 








COTTON PLANTING OF °74. 


HORNER MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared especially for COTTON from most concentrated materials. 
HORNER’S MARYLAND, for Cotton- -growing States, is composed of t’ 2 following ingredients; 
Best Peruvian Guano, - - : 750 lbs. 
Bone Dust and Concentrated Animal Matter, - . - 1,100 * 
Muriate of Potash, - - - - 150 ** 2,000 lbs. 





45 628 of Bone Pho=phate, 
17. Immediately Soluble, 
4.50 Ammonia. 
Fine and dry and in best Chemical and Mechanical condition of any other Fertilizer made, at 
home or abroad. EXCELLENT DRILLING ORDER, ETC. 


$50 per ton, in bags. JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
— 


BONE DUST AND BONE MEAL. 


From Slaughter-House Bones. 25 years the Standard for Purity 
and Excellence. 


Prof. Tonry and Prof. Wilson render the ne fang men of my Bone Dust: 


Moisture, - 
Organic Matter and Carbonic Acid, - - - < * 

Lime, - oo ae |e - - - : 30.47 
Phosphoric Acid, - : - . : ° - 29.16 


Bone ag eer of Lime, - - - . - - 59.63 


Insoluble Residue, - . “ : ° ‘ “ . 5 ; 
Ammonia, - - - ‘ - - ° . . Z P 


WILLIAM P. TONRY, Analytical Chemist. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, 


No. 32 SECOND STREET. 


BALTIMORE, Jury 30TH, 1873. 
Josnua Horner, Jr. 
Dear- Sir—The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your Ba 
Dust, drawn by myself from a lot of 7 tons lying in your warehouse : 
Moisture, (deter. at 212° F.) - - - - - - - 3.74 per cent 
Organic Matter, - - - - - - - 40.12 
Containing—Nitrogen 4.03; Ammonia 4 95 
Inorganic Matter, - - - - - - - 656.14 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, - : - 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime, - - - 6352 a 
Insoluble Matter, 2.51 os 
This is the best sample of BONE DUST I can find i in the market, and call your especial atten 
tion to the large percentages of valuable material for the improvemert ‘of the soil, and to the sm 
percentages of moisture and insoluble matter. 
Respectfully, etc., 
P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Prepared for Drilling, and packed in Bags, 167 Ibs. each, 
$45 per ton. 

If. upon the most searching analysis, any admixture or adulteration whatever be found in mf 
Bone Dust, I forfeit the entire price. 

My reputation of twenty-five years standing for pure and unexcelled manufactures, preclude 
the necessity of publishing certificates, besides which, the consumer has to depend upon the ch 
acter of the manufacturer, rather than upon the merits of any particular issue of Fertilizer, 
unprincipled parties may manufacture a good article tor the purpose of obtaining Certificates, 4 
the next year fabricate an entireiy worthless article. 


Respectfully, JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. — 
54 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


No. | Peruvian Cuano and Chemicals for Fertilizing purpose 
constantly on hand. janl-ly 
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that the fine foreign varieties of the plum cannot 
be grown with profit here, we have now as a sub 
stitute a number of varieties of the Chickasaw 
family, to destroy which that abominable curculio 
tinds it too difficult a task, and slides off sulkily 

» vent on Hale's Early 
Among the new varieties of American plums, the 
Wild favor, 
hhiy tested than the 
De Casadene, and 


ore Will 


may 


country 


bn ing 


his “spite peaches 


Goose, 4 t, stands highest in 
perhaps beca ise more thorou 
Miner, Langdon, New 

others. A few years n 


estimation 


man, 
erevate a 


frowers, 


id Cherries 
introduced to 
hurseryv firm ot 
ine quinces, wi 
But, turning to 
relative to meritori 
us new Variet f there is not sufficient roo 
hn this 


man, to ¢ tify t] Xl ar 


depart wnt for ir, or “any other 
int 
tl i is | 1 in other branche 
hardy, productive 
suite early rane is the 
en's Seedling is said to be 
en han Hartford or 
What an item to those who grow grapes for mat 
cet.—(if so,) what a! m!! Rogers, Arnold and 
Underhill hay h done great service by thei 
thie ; 
‘ape for the million” five years back is 


Sither the 
“tar 


Concord 


oO improve grape; but it seems 
I 


ciphers in 


I yielding 
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of the Herstine and 
in popularity 
Will Keep up 1< 
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Wine @ Philadelphia in 
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n yours truly, J. W. Kt 
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More anon, fre 
Planting Peach Trees Again Finale. 
To the Editors of the A Fu 

The heavy demands upon the columns of yout 
March No., having crowded out my reply to the 
communications of your correspondents, Mr 
Kerr, and Mr. Massey, which I have laid asid 
I will give them but a passing notice, so 
leave me room to reply to the more Important 
communication of Mr. Fitz in your March No. 

To Mr. Kerr I have only that having 
“mitched in “the deep hole, ; s his way O it 
by broad unsupported assertions, Which amount 
to just nothing at all, to the point at He 
himself the Anoiwledge, that my 
systein of planting Peach trees 18 inches 
i feet d i ; 

J il re "s 
[ain puzzled to k 
knowledge. If le 


issue 
arrogates to 
imeter, is “ernicwus to 


in holes 3 
interests of 2 Verer having seen my 
now how he come by his 
it intuitively, it is a gift 
of nature, and therefore he is not entitled to any 
credit for it, but if he aequired it by 
would exclaim : top of my feeble voice, “ix 
Mark Tirain st. uch a@ MAN, hi 
isolated 
credit !! 
T 


7) 
of mer 


trees, 


has 
study, I 


like 
; 


trees 


Massey, =} 


Mr 
t 


necessary 
feet diameter, 
continues 
says, (ironically I suppose 
put in their 
whether tl is | 
‘J 


it ix exdctli the t 


are at once 


wd men 
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horizontal g l Wl lot of dry 
d,’ tor / ( rf on my Peach trees 

certainly be disappointed 

doubly sure, it would tak 

( to drown my trees 

mv practice or my inclination t 
roots that a sped ulating upon theories, but I will 
ve to the i! ( | pini iat the trees of Mr. Fitz 
and this I lL i ll not compare with my trees 
ircumference of the stems, or 
it t, tit-bearing wood; but being a year older 
at my tree wit il probably ar more fruit, as trees in their 
any trees I have l ii / Yeu bear little fruit at best, and I say again, 
nted in accordance with th “acti P i our trees, Mr. Fitz, and 
and his » or thr ind year 


] ] +} 
dlet us have t 


ro 


t} 
son tl 


r 
CUSs 


t unference of their 


Mr. F. has endorsed Mr. Kerr, in approving 
terms, and virtually endorsed his “friend P , 
I will put the three with Mr Massey and li 
Eastern Shore” in the same basket, and sav t 


stemis, and tl 


eter 


i oO 
they mav seer at my svstem, 
hark at the hole? to their he 

for all I care. I will repeat that in 

ive written upon the subject, I have 
~” system of mfin nvself strictly to the statement of fucts 
, ie says “in the |! to my own trees 
trees I omitted to 


if 


them, one and all 


+e} } 


rive h all the wisdom of these 
ich he put 14 


rentiemer 
is one important thing t 
} is M a ACTS are ais stubborn t 
: h J . six should not be meddle 
who know how 
FAIRLY. 
] d thre 


’ n to me there 
tlh) 
a] 


to handle tl 


; controversy | 
emen and mvse It upon the 
Peach trees, but if tl 

I ask ho 

lectively -T) 

Whether thi 

I will avail of 

these gentlen 


piece 


iy 


No., on 


1 by us upon 


eXxpressi 
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like 1\ to be, i 
ln intended, ¢ 
pone hts, W 
were 

ior 

must 


Our earliest pre 


harvest and market 


of tl simplest oO 
The season being favorable, 
and | need be said as to the treatment of them 
save generally be gathered when 
dry and immediately before being 
marketed, hauled with care and packed in well 
ventilated packages, | 
lightly appearance 
LwTTUCE or SPINACH 
wet; if packed in very 
the better, but if i 
liable to heat 
SHALLOTS, RADISHES, &« 
neat, uniform bunches, and 
or slatted packages 


rT 
ittle 
that they should 


if possible, 


not too large, and 


1) 
ail 


Shou be 


tied in 
ur insported Ih Open 

ASPARAGUS —Beware of too deep and long 
continued cutting, : spoil it for this year 
by the fogner and for next vear by the latter. It 
should be cut in the morning. Tie your bunches 
twenty to thirty shoots in each, arranging them 


as 


vou 


as nearly the same length as possible, using bass 
matting or some other soft and strong material 
for tving; bring the heads of your bunch all on 
a level and then cut the bottom ends off true. <A 
little practice will enable one to bunch and tie 
them neatly and rapidiy. Then pack them in a 
slatted box or open crate 
RHUBARB OR Pre 

Wash, arrange in | tha, tie 
with matting at each ¢ Lcut off the 
leaves, leaving a half inch of the leaf to appear 
on the end of the bunch. Each bunch should be 
of equal weizht, t] first the season two 
pounds, later they may reduce. Pack in open 
crates. 


Pull carefully, 
iniform len 


PLANT 
minches of 


bass an 


i ones ot 


Henderson 


PEAS 
crop. it 


says: “If you have a large 
is necessarry to get a large number of 
hands to pick at the time they are marketed 
The variation in one day the market is 1 

unusually from two dollars to fifty cents per 
bushel, which shows the vast importance 
early crop From the 


in 


of an 
soft condition in which it 
is required to d, it is a vegetable not 
very manageal ship, and the packages, 
which should be latticed boxes or baskets, 
should never exceed the capacity of a bushel 
when shipped from distances requiring from two 
to three days in the transit. But even this ex 
pense and care is well repaid by the high rates 
for which the first lots are 


1.” The great mis 

lowing their peas 
to mature too much. Piek them before they 
have fully filled; you will gain in price paid for 
earliness and a tender pea more than you lose in 
bulk. Then it is imperative that they should be 
shipped in a well ventilated package and not too 
large aone. The Clifton pea box 


sol 


take made by growers is in a 


Georgia 
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ventilated baske 
tine 


purpose, 


mn everything 


and sare 


STRAW BERRI y 
knows that ild it st! 1s Vines 
if he care to keep the ind and earth from them 
and that he must 
t the 


strawhbel 


he sho ww under | 


nicl ¢ 
rie 
} KL 


day 


“14 ° 
MSSline Nn 


is far 


dry 


hem 
Wien 
ripe, but not before—one 
spoil the whole basket un 
them from the vine into the | 


is 1M 
I 


} 
tue Cool O 


masket or box im 


far 


they are to be sold, 
in picking But a as to my experi 
best ba boxes may not b 
“ An C 4 t sket,” or the 

quart lniske ur pints,” 1 find the 
they are cle ip more than 
two and a hal at, light 
lated space and ¢: 
iM repeated 
Which Is mu 


sorted as 


word 


ana as 


ana 


the skets 
The 
gia best, ¢ 

two 


vent 


ind Oc 


than 
atu 
and economical of 
mes used, but they 


} | 
fo With tl 


three-quarters of a cent each, not quite so ne 


appearance | ually light 
space, and { veral t 
are cheap enough to ie berries—a grea 
advantage. For the carrying box 
Which to transport the quart and pint baskets, 

“Clifton “is the best, being the lightest 
best ventilated, strong and about half the cost of 
any other that I crate holding from 
thirty-two to sixty baskets costing only seventy 
five ¢ making for a crate containing thirty 
two American quart | lollar and 
thirty-nine cents; or, a ontaining thirty 
two paper baskets, n 


or crate in 


tiie 1 crate 


know—a 


eents 
mskets one ¢ 
crate ¢ 


cents. 


HENDERSON also says, CHAPTER NIV, PACK 
ING OF VEGETABLES FOR SHIPPING ‘When 
the temperature is high, provision must be made 
in the package for the admission of air to pre 
vent the from heating.” * “As early 
veg re always shipped from a warm cli 
mate toa colder one, at a season which, of course 
must warm to mature them, open-work 
baskets or slatted boxes must be If barrels 
are used care taken that openings le 
made plentifully in the sides, so that 
admitted. Fer d 
more than forty-eig 
most articles 
baskets, one-fourth tl 
being safe.” 

We 
ton crate 
ary number 
admirably for 
made more or 
and stoutness 
are desired 

The new “Georgia ve 
have seen ly 


to be the thi 


irticles 


etables a 


tv 
used 
must be 
ail 
requiring a delay of 
transit, for 
boxes or 


ty of a flour barrel 


may ve 


Istunces 


ierhitn ood have found the 
h is recommended in the 

urine wants 

lits and being 

and adapted in size, forn 

arious uses for which they 


in our ne 


whi Febri 
Meet our 


\ egetable s, 


utilated barrel,’ which I 
opportunity to ise, l 
Where the 


lt had no 
ne 


is sa 
barrel form is preferred 
iH 


JERSEYS INA NEW Roie.—The Vark Lan 
Express says a Jersey steer, twenty months old, 
sold at auction, at a West Herts show, to a 
butcher, for £35 10s, (8172.50 The si this 
steer weighed when 310 


dressed 2.3 and 
carried an immense amount of fat. 


sire of 
ths 
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The Vineyard. 


Grape Vines—Wine Making. 


ay 


ht feet apart, 


tant in 


pursiied it V { 
if Madeira th this 


I} trees, Walnut trees 


err are 

ancient Roman method of training vines is 
ll pursned in Italy, and as experiments mace 
ntiry clearly demonstrate, that grape 
trained not only partially exempt the 
fruit from rot and decay, but shelter the vines 
from the damaging and destructive etfects of late 
frosts. As regards the State of Maryland, the 
price of labor would not render silk cultivation 
profitable, and therefore walnut trees, from the 
proximity of two such large cities as Baltimore 
and Washington, would present greater advan- 
tages, double purpose of yielding 
fruit and a timber whose value con 
siderably enhanced by the nsity ot 


]* 


this cou 


Vines thus 


and serve the 
is sure to be 
increasing ce 
ulation 

ViInEs.—With 
and assuming 
to follow the culture 


PRUNING THI 
observations, 


I 

PLANTING 
preliminary 
that most persons intending 
of the grape vine will plant cuttings rather than 
neur the expense of buying roots froma nursery, 


AND 


these 


the writer would remark that he has found by 
experiment that cuttings with three or four eyes 
best heing inserted in the 

eround and the other immediately above the sur 
we of the earth. If planted in rich ground, 
Il bear fruit the third year. Summer 

" pursued bv directing the 

Vine to the support of two main 

and tying these 
tems to two sticks or stakes, leaving 
the winter them) main 
stem to bear fruit the year, and cutting 
the other stems down to within two eves ot the 
The stem that bore fruit cut down the 
Winter, leaving the decapitated 
previously to be the fruit bearer. This method 
is pursued alternately for years, always taking 
the precaution when thus cutting them down 
alternated leave ¢ one tor 


succeed the two eves 


ins, lopping t! the others, 
vo main = 


When pruning one 


followin: 


eround 


following om 


wh time 


new eve 
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He small twigs project 
but they produced 
increases the si 

and 
two 


this is eth 
from 
yTapes proceeded 


trained with one 


eves 


s ure mam 
branches from this main 


t 
Sten 


bearers, it Is customary to leave 


and as the buds from these 
two and leave ouly one 
bear the fruit 
trellis method and 


in Spain and Portugal 


ana 


the 


AND ASA GRAPE GROWING TERRITORY 
observation will 
best methods of 


vine, and as the sub 


experimen and 
' yam the 
the 

nterest to the country 

intoxication, it 
the philanthro 
The fact 
who has 


m with 
attention of 
rriculturist. 
any man 
that in those 
chief beverage, drunken 
unknown Maryland 
trom i ping ls, undulating lands and stony 
Imirably adapted the 
cultivation of the vine The Italians have a sav 
hat the more stony the ground the sweeter 
grape, and in many parts of Maryland the 
of the vines would penetrate between and 
veneath the small the same time 
the would be protected from standing 
water, tor it is generally considered essential to 
the welfare of grape vines that no water should 
lodge at the roots; hence, the practice of plant- 
| sides, to obviate this deteriorating 


intries coun 


substratun 1} nt 


roots 
} at stones, and at 


roots 


ing on hill 
influence 
WINE-MAKING.—The chief art of wine-making 
consists in attending to the fermentation. The 
uray s should be vathere dona dry day, and all 
unripe grapes picked off. Sixteen pounds of 
erapes are generally estimated to vield one gallon 
wine, but as some grapes contain much more 
juice than others, this estimate will vary accord- 
nely. Before the grapes are mashed mix 
pound of sugar with the sixteen pounds, and 
then mash them either with the hand or round 
wooden rollers, or a glass bottle. Put the 
mashed grapes into a tub, taking care that the 
tub should two-thirds full, and then cover 
with a blanket. Note the time when the mashed 
grapes are put into the tub, and place in the 
centre of the mashed grapes a stick, notching 
the exact height of the grapes in the tub. The 
mashed grapes will gin to ferment, and 
will probably reach the highest point of ferment 
ation in thirty or thirty-six hours Observe 
every two or three hours the progess of ferment 
ation, and note the exact time it takes from the 
moment the grapes are put into the tub to reach 
the highest point, and then allow the same space 
of time for the fermenting liquid to subside. 
About three days will generally intervene from 
the time the mashed grapes are put into the tub 
to the time the wine is drawn off. Near the 
bottom of the said tub there should be a hole for 
through which the wine may | 


one 


he 


soon be 


a faucet or tap, 
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from the tub 
it do so, press 
he wine through annel bag Have a 
ead, barrel thoroughly cleansed with 
boiling water or fumigated with into 
vhicl ] he win taking care that the vessel 

| full, and if there is not wine 

© fili it, the vacuum should be filled with 

The fermentation atter being 
cask, will almost at 


rawn o 


ite clear nu I t should n 


hogs 


brimstone 


ot the wine 


Into thre once commence, 
astrong hiss 
ne COUPsé Ol 
and in two 

ircely be aud 

on, the 
very. third day 

With wine. 


Lots 
this 
This 
ling up the cask should be continued 
for about two intil the 


nNCULLL Shou iF up 


process of f 


months, or 


1 
1 A 


week 


ude the 


hoie will 
} 


tion has ceased, and it is 


sary to fill up the vacuum ere ited 


rmay be put in, or paper pasted 
lLexelude the After 
vent-hole is necessary, which 
Week lo let off the 
onfined as 

if paper Was 

ras Would 


ereby 


ver thie bune-hole w air 
e bung tina 


SELOUGL De pened \ 


ones n 


supertiuous is, otherwi ih ( 


might Poss bly burst 
sted over g the 

t through such an aperture 
On a clear trosty day in December 
uld be drawn off, the cask cleaned out and the 
again returned to it. If the wine is not 
clear, isinglass dissolved in wine and mixed and 
stirred about in the the cask will purify it; or 
the whites of eggs and eg broken and 
l purpose. The 


the 


the bung-hole es ape 


the wine 


shells 
vaten up will answer the same 
Wine undergoes a second fermentation in March 
or in the spring. The sweetness acquired by 
putting two pounds of sugar to the gallon will, 
after the second fermentation, in a great measure 
disappear, and as sugar turns to alcohol 
through the medium of wine fermentation, we 
may naturally draw the conclusion that two 
pounds of sugar to the gallon or sixteen pounds 
of grapes, will cause the wine to be better 
stronger and palatable. Our grapes in 
this country are deficient in saccharine matter ; 
hence, mixing the sugar with the grapes before 
they are mashed remedies that defective quality, 
and gives a richness to the wines not attainable 
by the old method of mixing the sugar with the 
juice after mashing 

Decayed vegetable matter, bone dust and the 
trimmings of vines cut up into small pieces and 
buried near the roots, are Considered the best ma- 
nure for grape vines 


nore 


= 

DEATH OF THE $40,600 Cow.—The celebrated 
cow which brought $40,600 at Mr. Campbell's 
sale, last Fall, in N. Y., gave birth prematurely 
to a dead calf, and the cow also died at the same 
time. It will be remembered that the English 
purchaser after the sale determined not to send 
her across the water, and it was understood that 
his agent had exceeded his instructions in the 
purchase. Col. L. G. Morris, of Fordham, N. Y., 
bought her at about $10,000 less than she had 
sold for at the public sale. The calf, if safely 
lelivered, would have sold for $5,000. 
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Baltimore Co. Farmers’ Club. 


The following Essay on “Lime and Clover as 
Fortiliz | 

this clul 
Booth 
furni 


the monthly meeting of 
residence of Mr. John G, 
February, and ordered to be 
Furmer for publica 


subject for dis- 


on th 


the 
“What is the 


and mode of culture for the 


tion same meeting 


cussion tk 


for 


the occasion Was, best 


time 
| } 


corn crop?” whi licited quite an animated dis- 


| 
cussion, m prey iiling that of all the 

ost thorough preparation 
planting, and constant 


ance, and it will doubtless be read with interest, 
and we give it a place i +4) 
. . 7, 


picasure i 
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Lime and Clover as Fertilizers. 


TLEE, ESy. 
strated the bene 
the ere 
results of its application 
diversified as the circumstances and 
the soil to which it 


demo 
t promoter ot wth 
or vevetutle nm: but the 
have been as 
conditions of has been ap- 
plied, and many fail to realize their expectations, 
either from a lack of proper application or from 
the condition of the soil being such as to admit 
of its only dispensing part of its properties as a 
fertilizing a We tind from analysis that 
lime, in some of its Combinations, forms a consti- 
tuent part of nearly all plants, but varying much 
in quantity in different plants. By direct absorp- 
tion, it is necessary to the perfect development of 
vegetation. Its chief office, however, is in its 
assimilating the properties already in the soil to 
the plant. Vegetation lives only on digested or 
decomposed food, in the form of liquids and 
The soil may contain all the constituent 
elements of the crop intended to be raised, and 
yet they may not be in icondition to be appro- 
priated. Most soils contain carbonates, sulphates 
and phosphates of potassium, sodium and mag- 
nestum, in Combination with silica, in the form of 
earthy rock, feldspar, &e., but in such a condition 
as to be absorbed only as they are slowly decom- 
posed by exposure to the gases of the atmosphere 
and the rays of the sun. Many of the manufac- 
tured fertilizers make a fair showing by analysis, 
and do contain the elements which should 
tain the plant, and vet they may be in such com- 
bination as to prove inert, on account of their 
insolubility. This is one of the beneficial pro- 
perties of lime. It breaks up these combinations 
and forms new compounds which are more solu- 
ble, and are thereby made available nourishment 
This result of liming is more perceptible on land 
containing humus or vegetable mould, whieh is 
converted into plant food 

Under certain circumstances the use of lime 
may be detrimental. When brought into con- 
tact with ammoniated fertilizers it decomposes 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, setting the ammonia 
free, and thereby causing a loss of one of the 
valuable stimul 


rent 


fases 


sus- 


most lants of plant vrowth. It 
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also reduces a superphosphate of lime to a phos- | clover plant, it draws its nourishment from sources 


phate, thereby rendering it insoluble. Hence, 


we find superphosphates and ammoniated fertil- | 


izers do not act well on recently limed lands. 
We would not advise, therefore, the composting 
of lime with stable manure, hen manure, or 
other fertilizers rich in phosphates or ammonia. 
We have, nevertheless, an antidote for this 


not available to other plants. Its fibrous and 
deep penetrating roots search for food to a depth 


| not attainable by other plants, while its numer- 


| ground from the decomposin 


trouble which should always be resorted to when | 


loss is likely to ensue from this cause. Plaster 
(sulphate of lime) and salt (chloride of sodium) 


ous and broad leaves drink in its organic con- 
stituents from the atmosphere, shading the 
rays of the sun, 
and concentrating near the surface a mass of those 
very elements needed for the succeeding crops, 


| and in kind and quantity more than sufficient to 


absorb the ammonia set free, and form sulphate | 


of ammonia and hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
which are soluble and in condition to be returned 
by the rain for the use of the crop. It would be 
well to state in this connection that this is the 
real benefit to be derived from plaster, (which is 
but a different form of lime.) Not being of high 
value as a fertilizer in itself, but having an 
affinity for ammonia—which is very volatile and 
liable to be lost by evaporation—it lays hold 


supply their wants. 

Ve thus have in the combination of these two 
fertilizers—the mineral and the vegetable—those 
very constituents requisite to the nourishment 


| of the cereal crops, and to this end an all-wise 


upon it as it passes from the decomposing vege- | 
tation in the earth, and also absorbs that which | 
has escaped, and is returned by the rains, and is | 
|upon this subject from the pen of Dr. W. D. 


thereby brought directly to the fountain from 
whence the plant draws its nourishment. I 
would advise, therefore, a more general use of 
pilaster, or plaster and salt, to be sown on top of 
the ground, especially where ammoniated ferti- 
lizers have been used, also to be sown on barn- 
yards and in stables and chicken-houses, to save 
the ammonia which otherwise would escape. 

A solution of copperas (sulphate of iron) will 
answer the same purpose applied to stables, and 
is one of the best disinfectants for cellars and 
out-houses. 

But we derive other beneficial effects from 
liming. By breaking up these combinations in 
the svil it renders it more friable and easier pen- 
etrated by the atmosphere and warmed, and in 
this condition it absorbs the moisture more 
readily, and is less liable to suffer from drought. 
From these thoughts we would conclude: First— 
That but a small quantity of lime is requisite, in- 
dependent of its action upon and in conjunction 
with other constituents in the soil. Second— 
That lime applied to land destitute of humus or 
vegetable matter makes available the inert prop- 
erties in the soil, acting as a stimulant to the 
crop, and leaves the land in a depleted condition. 
Third—That only in combination with the mine- 
ral constituents of the soil that are available, and 
such vegetable and animal matter as may be sup- 
plied, can its full benefit be secured. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
second point of our subject.—the action of lime 
upon and in connection with clover as the best 
means of furnishing the requisites of a complete 
fertilizer. Of ail plants none seem more depend- 
ent on lime than clover, and it will not grow on 
land destitute of lime. We find by analyzing the 
ash of clover that of its inorganic or earthy parts 
there is twenty-five per cent. of lime, twenty- 
seven of potash and soda, six of magnesia, three 
of chlorine, five of silica, twenty-five of carbonic 
acid, six of phosphoric acid and three per cent. 
of sulphuric acid. 

Thus we see that lime, potash and soda pre- 
dominate largely in the earthy part of clover. 
The carbonic acid is supplied by the atmosphere 
in abundance. From the peculiar habit of the 


Creator has so abundantly provided lime that it 
is supposed to comprise one-seventh of the crust 
of the earth. It remains for the tiller of the soit 
to utilize these resources so bountifully provided. 


Tobacco Worms. 
The Clarksville Tobacco Leaf publishes a paper 
Chambers, of Henderson, Ky., giving the result 


of his researches within the past ten years, of 
the natural history of the tobacco fly, and having 


|experimented largely in the various methods of 


| 


its destruction, by poisonous agents, he has come 
to the conclusion that much that has been pub- 
lished in newspapers upon this subject is entirely 
erroneous. The following is the result of his 
observations : 

“Tobacco-worms, as other caterpillars, have 
three states of existence, Viz: worm, chrysalis 
and butter-fly. The latter we term a tobacco fly. 
The worm is hatched from the egg of the fly in 


| two or three days from the time of its deposit on 


| come dry and loose. 


leaf. When eight or ten days old it assumes a 
passive or drowsy state for three or four days 
nd then throws off its old skin which has be- 
By this change its dental 
arrangement is much improved, its powers of 
destroying greatly augmented, and it becomes 
full grown at the age of about twenty-eight 


| days, in the meantime having well earned the 


reputation of the planter’s most bitter enemy. 
The last few days of the worm’s stay are passed 
in trips back and forth from plant to the ground, 
seeming loth to try the uncertain realities of such 
a habitation. Having finally entered the ground 
its last time, it descends to the depth of eight to 
twelve inches and usually rests with its head 
down. Thus is begun the second state of its 
existence, which period continues ten months, 
when it has undergone great change, now being 


| incased in a hard shell with articulating rings in 


| the centre, by which motion is secured. 


We now 


|observe to what use the horn of the worm has 


been turned: it is no longer a seeming useless 
appendage, but has become hard and is shaped 
like the bit of an auger, by which the chrysalis is 
enabled to bore its way to the top of the ground, 


| where its shell is thrown off, and thence begins 


the third, last, and we may well say the most 


; enviable state of its life. 


Tobacco-flies are divided into males and 
females, and present considerable variety in their 
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size and color; the females having shorter and 


thicker bodies, and their color not so sandy as | 


the males: they suck the flower of various plants 
but manifest a partiality for those which have 
a strong odor, such as the gourd and Jamestown 
weed, as it is commonly called, but more properly 
datura stramonium. At the age of seven to 
fourteen days the female is ready to lay eggs, 
which are deposited on the plant of which we 
have traced the history. When tobacco is scarce 


or is wanting, the flies put their eggs upon some | 


other plants, viz: the potato, (Irish,) tomato, 
horse-nettle, and black night-shade, all of which 
belong to the natural order solanum. About two 
or three weeks are spent in depositing the eggs, 
whef the life of the fly terminates. It is thus 
seen that the life of the fly is about twenty-eight 
days or one month, the same as that of the worm; 
adding these to the period as a chrysalis, we 
have one year as the whole of its life. It is im- 


possible, then, as has been asserted, for worms to 


change into flies and deposit eggs the same sea- | 


son. Actual experiment has proven the con- 
trary, and nature is uniform in her laws. We 
now come to the most important part of our 
monograph, the different methods of preventing 
the multiplication or increase of tobacco-worms. 

A large percentage of the worms that mature 
and go into the ground, do so after the tobacco 
crop has been cut and housed, and thus we read- 
ily see the advantage to be derived from digging 
up or turning under with the plow the stubble 
of the plant after the crop is cut; for this stubble 
puts forth sprouts or suckers, upon which im- 
mense numbers of worms feed and mature. 


Some years we have an early frost which kills 
the suckers and obviates the necessity of destroy- | 


ing them as recommended. The next method of 
preventing an increase of worms which suggests 
itself is, the plowing of the land cultivated in 
tobacco the previous year, in the months of Jan- 
uary or February, so as to turn up and expose 
the chrysalis to cold, freezing weather. Plowing 
the land immediately after the crop is cut would 
not prevent the worm returning to a new posi- 
tion in the ground; whereas, when the plowing 
is as late as before stated, the chrysalis is torpid, 
in a semi-changed condition and can not return 
to an abode underground. It is obvious, too, 
that spring plowing would not answer our pur- 
pose, unless the plowing were succeeded by a 
freeze. Poisoning the fly seems to be the most 
popular way in vogue within the past few years 
for preventing the ravages of tobacco-worms. 
Cobalt, arseniac acid and corrosive-sublimate are 
the poisons recommended. Strychnine would 
not be suitable, as the tobacco-fly has no spinal 
cord, only a nervous ganglion. 
most conveniently used by melting an ounce in a 
pint of water and adding half a pint of liquid 
honey. The bottle containing this should be 
kept out of the reach of children, as a number 
of cases of poisoning have occurred owing to 
negligence in this particular. An ounce vial, with 
a cork stopper, into which is inserted a small 
quill, is suitable for putting the poisonous solu- 
tion in the stramonium flowers. The best time 
for doing this is every evening about sun-set. 
Two or three drops are sufficient for one blossom. 
Stramonium has a tubular blossom which opens 
about an hour before sunset and remains open 


The cobalt is | 
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until after sunrise the next day, when it closes, 
withers and dies. Every evening there is an 
entirely new blossom. It is a mistaken notion 
| that the cobalt kills the blossom. The fly sucks 
the poison by means of its long bill, whith is 
|nothing more than a hollow tongue, and is 
| killed by excessive purgation. The time required 
to produce death depends upon the amount 
|taken. I have often seen them killed by the 
poison in fifteen minutes. 

One or two dozen stramonium plants should 
| be set in a rich moist spot in the tobacco ground 
|early in the season, say May or June. All 
others on the farm should be cut down, for the 
| flies prefer to feed from the unmedicated blos- 
soms. In order to work the destruction on the 
| flies effectually, the planters throughout every 
neighborhood should use the cobalt as directed. 

Planters must not rely too exclusively upon this 
| preventing them from finding worms on their 
tobacco; if they do they will not get enough of 
the poison to produce death the first dose and 
are apt to shun it afterward unless it be disguised 
by using another sweet instead of the honey. 
W. D. Coampens, M. D. 
TTenderson, Ky., January, 1874. 


* 





Parts GREEN FOR CoTToN Worss.—Its 
Effects on the Birds.—A correspondent of Phillips’ 
Southern Farmer says he had one hundred acres 

lof cotton on swamp land that would have been 
ruined, but on the first appearance of the worms 
{he put eight hands on mules with two gallon 
| watering-pots, and had ten more hands and two 
| wagons supplying them with water, poison, &c. 
He went over his cotton twice, up one side of 
the row and down the other. Poison, labor and 
|all cost about three hundred dollars, but saved 
| him at least twenty bales of cotton. The field 
| will now turn out,as near as he can see, sixty 
bales; whereas, if the worm had been allowed to 
have it, forty would not have been gotten. The 
|experience of all, he says, that have used the 
poison has been that it should be applied, to 
realize the best effects, on the very first appear- 
ance of the worm, and before any show of damage 
has been made. He used the poison by putting 
to each canful of water half a tablespoonful of 
poison and three spoonsful of flour, and stirring 
well. Without the flour it would not stick, and 
the only trouble was that the little lumps of flour 
would not all be broken up and would stop up 
the holes in the watering-cans. It was found 
|necessary to wash the shoulders of the mules 
every night. 
| Asareverse to this, the Furmer and Gardener 
| says, the results of the use of Paris green against 
the cotton caterpillars were satisfactory only 
where small fields were experimented upon, and 
the work of sprinkling the solution was thorough, 
}and that upon large fields the experiment has 
proved of questionable profit as regards its cost, 
or the benefits received. One result, however, is 
|to be deplored, in the large destruction of birds, 
which in many localities have died by the whole- 
sale from eating the dead worms poisoned by the 
Paris green. his is regarded as a serious mis- 
fortune, as more damage will eventually occur to 
| the cotton, as well as all other crops, from the 
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destruction of birds, than all the cotton worms 
can accomplish. This insect makes only periodi- 
cal invasions, while other species of caterpillars 
are permanent nuisances, to rid us of whose 
presence birds are our best allies. 


The Agricultural Report for December had a 
paper from Prof. Glover on this subject, from 
which it appears that the Department has re- 
ceived returns from seventy counties in response 
to inquiries as to effect of applications of Paris 
green or other arsenical compounds. At least 
four-fifths, he says, of all declare it is an effectual 
remedy, and that it is most approved where most 


generally used. The conclusions drawn from 


the reports made are about as follows: 


Paris green, mixed with flour, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 25 or 30 parts, is of utility and in 


many cases has saved the crops; and that failures | 
have arisen from improper use, or spurious mate- | 


terials; that Paris green or arsenic used with 
water and sprinkled over the plants has been 
effective, but the water must be stirred at the time 
of using it, as the poison does not dissolve. The 
caution is given not to make the mixture too 
strong. When used as a powder the plants must 
he wet that it may adhere to the leaves, and as 
rains will wash the powder away it will have to 
be renewed after heavy showers, The applica- 
tion of the Paris green on the first appearance of 
the caterpillars is recommended, and as soon as 


possible also after the second crop of worms ap- 


pears. 

Mr. Glover says only a few cases of injury to 
man or beast have been observed and even some 
of these are not well authenticated. Caution is 
given that persons using the poison should be on 
the windward side when dusting or sprinkling 
the plants, and that stock be kept from the foli- 
age. The Professor alludes to the complaints by 
planters of the indiscriminate slaughter of insect- 
ivorious birds, which are so useful in destroying 
the cotton-caterpillar, and concludes by reporting 
the experience of three of his correspondents who 
have driven flocks of turkeys into the cotton 
fields as is done in Maryland and Virginia in the 
tobacco fields, and who have found they quickly 
exterminate many of the worms. 

Like all other seeds of the cogutaite kingdom, 
it is important in planting the cotton crop to 
obtain good seed. In an account lately published | 
in the Farmer of a large yield of cotton by a 
planter of Mississippi, he attributed his success 
in no inconsiderable degree to the seed he had 
planted, which was that so well known as the 
Dickson. The Rural Carolinian for March very | 
justly remarks, that “In cotton culture it is the | 
worst of bad fMianagement to plant inferior seed | 
because it would cost something to buy the best, 
but, as we have repeatedly urged, every planter 
should by continual selection and high cultivation, 
make his own seed, and take pride in having 
the best. Begin - the Dickson seed, or any 
better sort, if there be any better, and improve | 
upon that till you have something as much bet- | 
ter than the Dickson as the Dickson is better 


than the common. We are accustomed to boast 
of the perfection to which cotton culture has 
been brought in this country, and with some 
reason, but there is still room for improvement— 
something to learn by those not too wise in their 
own conceit to accept new truths. Only general 
rules for the culture of any crop can be given, 
when they are to be applied to various conditions 
of soil, climate and season. Experience must 
determine the exceptions, and god judogment 
guide the planter at every step." 
-@- 

The Emigrant Fields of North America. 

[In accordance with our promise, we make some 
extracts from the letter of a correspondent of the 
London Field, who writes from Washington 
City—dated Nov. 5.] 

Tue City oF WASHINGTON. 

Farming conditions in the neighborhood of 
Washington are peculiar and rather inviting. 
This city has a population of about 120,000, to a 
very large extent luxurious and wasteful livers, 
and its market is one of the best to be found in 
America. A very large proportion of the farm- 
ers and landholders on both sides of the Poto- 
mac are too much impoverished, too indolent, or 
too badly informed to reap one-half of the ad- 
vantages that this near market offers them, and, 
in consequence, much of the produce consumed 
in Washington has to come from very consider- 
able distances, notwithstanding the natural fer- 
tility of the soil. 

The city is between the two recently slave 
states of Maryland and Virginia. About ninety 
years ago the site—which was then a wilderness, 
with aboriginal Indians occupying the neighbor- 
hood—was selected by Washington, and laid out 
under his directions. At that time the channel 
of the Potomac flowed close-to the city, with a 
depth of about 30 feet. No other city on the 
whole Atlantic coast was better situated for the 
commerce of the future under such conditions as 
then prevailed ; while its natural advantages, as 
a centre of manufactures, were superior to those 
of any other Atlantic port, Philadelphia not ex- 
cepted. The falls of the Potomac are within the 
original limits of the district, and if utilized they 
would afford abundant and never-failing water 
power for a great number of large manufactories. 
| A little higher up the valley are the quarries of 
| limestone, and marble, and hydraulic cement. 

There are also beds of superior kaolin, terra 
| cotta clay, and abundant materials for the manu- 
| facture of glass. Further up there are rich beds 
| of iron, and further still we have the immense 
|coal deposits of West Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, through the midst of which the 
| Potomac cuts its way from the mountains to the 
sea. Being at the head of the tide water of a 
| very wide river, with high hills around it in al- 
| most every direction, the location is exceedingly 
| beautiful, while the natural draining is excellent. 
| There is ple nty of pure water, and ‘the climate is 
'as healthy as it is mild and ple asant, epidemics 
of all dese ription being almost unknow n. 

With these great natural advantages in its fa- 
vor, it was also the particular pet of the Govern- 
ment and of the national Legislature. Washing- 
| ton had fondly anticipated a great future for the 
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city, which the nation named in his honor; and 
he caused its plan to be laid out on a scale of 
grandeur to be found nowhere else: Large re- 
servations of land were retained by the Govern- 
ment in the most favorable locations for the sites 
of the various public buildings, which were gen- 
erally constructed, after Grecian models, of a 
pure white marble, which in this climate is 
scarcely affected by the hand of time. These, as 
they have been extended or rebuilt to meet the 
increasing requirements of a rapidly growing 
nation, have afforded employment to large num- 
bers of people ; and yet until very recently it has 
seemed utterly impossible fer the city to grow, 
except in just so far as the Government lavished 
the national funds upon it. It consisted almost 


entirely of the great Government hives, of a few | 
parasitic caravansaries, and of a number of rows | 


of irregular, straggling, squalid houses, along 


lines of streets so wide and so little used that no | 


authority thought it worth while to incur the 


boro’ would probably be answered by a hundred 
holders desirous of selling. There is an abund- 
ance of excellent land for sale in Prince George 
County at about £8 an acre, with improvements ; 
average distance from Washington about fifteen 
|miles. Portions of the country are very healthy, 
but other parts are more or less subject to fever 
land ague. In Anne Arundel County the prices 
average a little less, the land being scarcely so 
good on the whole, while a smaller proportion is 





subject to the influences of malaria. Calvert, St. 
|Mary’s and Charles Counties contain much ex- 
| cellent land, at from £4 or £5, with inferior im- 
| provements, to £8 or £10, or £12, where the im- 
| provements are very good.” 


Correspondence. 


- Agricultu re of France. 


great expense of keeping them in tolerable order. | 


The population was in round numbers 40,000 in 
1850 ; 
which time it has rivalled the growth of the 
great Western cities, reaching about 110,000 in 
1870, and bidding fair to number close upon 
200,000 by the end of this decade. The grand 
plan of the city, its mingled magnificence and 


squalor, and its unfinished appearance, obtained | 


for it the derisive appellation of the city of mag- 
nificent distances. 

The writer proceeds to give the reasons, which 
he says Englishmen of ordinary intelligence will 
understand, (alluding to slavery,) why the city, 
with all its advantages, had not more rapidly 
increased in population and prosperity,—for, he 
adds, it combines in a pre-eminent degree the 
three elements of health, convenience and beauty. 

But, from circumstances connected with the 
war, with the altered conditions of profitable cul- 
tivation, to which it is impossible that all South- 
ern planters should adapt themselves, have so 
impoverished large numbers of those around 
Washington, as well as elsewhere, that they are 
ready to sell on lower terms than the y could have 
obtained when the population of the city was 
40,000 or 50,000, and comparatively stationary. 
These terms would generally prove very profita- 
ble to new-comers having capital and experience. 

The hills and heights for a distance of eight or 
ten miles in every direction afford beautiful loca- 
tions for villas and suburban mansions, but the 
soil is generally thin and poor, and at the average 
price of £5 to £6 per acre they would scarcely 
pay on the average (merely as farm land) as well 
as the less hilly districts a little further from the 
city. On the Marlboro’ road, whic h is in excel- 
lent order, there is a farm of 250 acres, about 
twelve miles from Washington, five miles from a 
railway station, and seven from a steamboat lahd- 
ing. It is very good land, in fair condition, and 
the house thereon is worth about £1,000. The 
price for the whole is £3,000, on the usual terms 
of one-third down, and the balance in one, two 
and three years, at 6 percent. It could probably 
be bought for cash at considerably less. 

I am given to understand that a short adver- 
tisement for land in the county paper at Marl- 


it had increased to 60,000 in 1860, since | 


| Fat Cattle Show—Deep Plowing, its value— 


The Manure Question in France—An Eng- 
lish Company in Paris manufacturing 
Poudrette—Nitrogen, Deodorizcrs, &c. 


— , . 
| To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


The first annual show of fat cattle since the 
war and the rinderpest has just been held in 
Paris. It was a success beyond expectation. 
Excepting in the case of calves, of which on the 
present occasion there were none, the entries 
| corresponded with those of the year 1854, and 
| were one-third less than in 1870. Two distinct 
| facts have been developed by this exhibition: 
remarkable improvement in the breeds of cattle, 
| notable crossings with the Durham race, and a 
| tendency to secure the qualities of precocity and 
|mean size. The end of all industry is profit, and 
there is a Jaw, such land, such stock, that cannot 
be violated. It isa theory more seducing than 
accurate, in France at least, that the value of an 
{animal is in proportion to its weight; climate 
and soil are agencies, however, that must be 
taken into account. Large-size, heavy stock, is 
passable in England, but not as a rule perhaps for 
| France. For example, the butchers—a class that 
|farmers must listen to—prefer an ox 16 to 18 
| ewts., rather than one of 22 or 24 cwts. The 
| former weight also, will command at least one 
franc more the hundred-weight. In the case 
where the soil is poor and pasturage scanty, 
sheep are reared, and in time passed on to richer 
districts in the north and west to be fatted. 
| The best sheep for the Paris market, which finds 
| the readiest sale and highest price, is that which 
| weighs only three-quarter hundred-weight. Legs 
| of mutten, 20 Ibs. in weight, and cutlets 14 ftbs., 
|} are not at all in demand. Beef, to make soup, is 
the chief flesh diet for the working classes ; then 
| pork; mutton rarely. Heavy joints of the latter 
can but be disposed of in hospitals, schools and 
barracks, where contract prices only are allowed. e 
| Hence, the precocity and food of animals must 
not only be considered, but also the exigencies of 
| the butcher’s customers. Thus, the chief objec- 
tion against Southdowns, is their weight. Three 
sheep, weighing each % hundred-weight, will 
| realize one-third more in total price than a single 
sheep weighing 1} hundred-weights. The South- 
down has its advantages not the less, as it has 
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one-third less development of flesh in the region 
of the shoulders and breast, than any other breed 
of sheep in France. The display of implements 
was very satisfactory, and indicated that in a few 
years home manufacturers will be able to supply 
all the wants of France. 


The relinquishing of the naked fallow, and 
the deeper cultivation of the soil, will give an 
impetus to the use of machinery. The action of 
light, air and heat on the soil, is only now com- 
mencing to be accurately studied. So important 
is the role of the sun in the economy of life, that 
Professor Tyndall asserts, “plants and animals 
are children of the sun.” Humus plays an im- 
portant part in the mechanical, as well as in the 
chemical condition of vegetable nutrition.— 
When the air cannot freely enter the soil, owing 
to its natural stiffness or insufficient deep tillage, 
humic acid is produced, which is not beneficial. 
Humus is useful only when it can act in pro- 
ducing these phenomena of fermentation so 
mysteriously connected with the plant’s life. It 
is more essential in cold and elevated latitudes 
than in the contrary. Being black, it warms the 
soil; it binds loose soils and loosens tenacious 
clays; acts in a sense like lime. The presence of 
humus is not at all a consequent evidence of 
fertility; it is power of work, in a word, that 
constitutes its value. In the case of heavy clays, 
a series of wet seasons tend to produce an excess 
of humic acid; to remove this injurious acidity, 
lime is added, or the culture of oleaginous plants 
in a rotation secures the same end. 

The arrival of spring, when the agriculturist 
has want of so much manure, may explain the 
discussions taking place on commercial fertilizers 
and manures in general. A few good principles 
to remember: that agriculture ought never to 
neglect any substance capable of increasing the 
produce of the soil; that commercial manures, 
whether artificial, like sulphate of ammonia, &c., 
or natural, like guano or nitrate of soda, ought 
only to be viewed as supplemental fertilizers, to 
make good what the farm itself cannot produce 
and repay the soil; that only the “marvelous” 
manures announced should be received with 
suspicion, and that while analysis can reveal the 
richness of a manure, it cannot prescribe author- 
itatively for all the wants of the soil. Since the 
supply of Peruvian Guano has ceased to create 
anxiety as to possible exhaustion, manufacturers 
of other manures are not in the best of humors 


at having to lower prices, which they raised in | 


1872,—sulphate of ammonia 75 per cent., utterly 
regardless that there was a point at which even 
gold conld be bought too dearly. 
Company, which has the concession of the fecu- 
lent matters of Paris, is rapidly manufacturing 
poudrette and sulphate of ammonia at moderate 
prices. Boussingault and Chevoreul remind us, 
that when chemistry reveals 10 per cent. of 
nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia, and the same 
percentage in guano, poudrette and farm-yard 
manure, equal power of fertility must not be 
imagined, as the latter substances are still the 


more valuable, no doubt owing to the influence | 


of the other organic, but non-azotized matters. 
It is sound practice to rotate manures as well as 
crops. In the north of France nitrate of soda 
alternates with phéspho-guano, both being aids 
to farm-yard mauure. The used chrysalis of silk 
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| worms has appeared as a manure; pressed like 
| oil cake, and guaranteed to contain 10 per cent. 
of nitrogen, it sells for 10 francs per cwt. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that deodor- 
izing is not disinfecting. Chloride of lime, ver- 
digris and copperas are efficacious for the former. 
But for disinfecting a stable, killing contagion, 
nothing can surpass steam and boiling water, if 
they can be laid on. Failing this remedy, burn- 
ing sulphur and enclosing the fumes for three 
hours, is excellent, following up by a washing of 
the walls and utensils with a solution of carbolic 
acid and copperas; whitewashing the walls ulti- 
mately, not forgetting to throw some chloride of 
lime into the wash. This is the infallible remedy 
that science and experiment concur as capable of 
destroying every virus. 

M. Renaud draws attention to the condition of 
ponds and ordinary drinking places for cattle ; 
asserts that when the latter prefer impure to 
pure water, such indicates a tendency to coming 
disease, and that may generally be arrested by 
supplying the animal with salt. Foul water is 
as unfit forcattleas forman. A pig, for example, 
will often leave its proper food to root up and 
devour that part of the litter most saturated with 
its own urine. Such is ever the evidence of a 
threatening disease, and necessitates sparing 
meals, a little antimony, and a regular supply of 
salt. F. C. 

Paris, (France,) Feb. 21st, 1874. 
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[FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 


Maryland the Most Desirable State, as a 
Residence, of all the States in the United 
States. 

Think fora moment: what should make a State 
desirable as a place of residence ? 

The character of the people of a State, its cli- 
mate, soil, topography, its water-power, internal 
improvements, the nature of its animal kingdom, 
| its game, all contribute to make it more or less 
| desirable as a residence. 

From its early settlement by a sturdy English 
race, to the present hour, her people have enjoyed 
the reputation of being a brave, chivalrous, law- 
abiding people. In the recent unhappy war, the 
|spirit of “The Old Maryland Line” more than 
once shown forth in deeds of valor that chal- 
lenged the admiration of bitterest foes. Both in 
| history and song her patriots and military heroes 
| rank with the noblest of the land. 
| That they are a law-abiding people none can 
| question, when they remember how patiently the 
people are at this hour submitting to the exac- 
tions of laws which have ruined large numbers 
of her citizens, whilst they benefit the State as a 
whole. Never was so much suffering inflicted 
on a people, by one act of a State, as the sudden 
abolition of slavery occasioned, and yet no people 
ever were more obedient to a law. 

I cite this to show, that a people who are sub- 
mjssive under. such trying circumstances, may 
safely be relied upon as a law-abiding people. 

The climate is of that pleasant variety which 
avoids everything like stagnation, and inspires a 
cheerful tone to whole communities. It is rarely 
very cold or very hot, but preserves as a general 
| rule the happy medium. 

The soil is of almost every variety. The upper 
part of the State is rich in mineral resources.— 
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What is familiarly known 
land” is a fine wheat and grass country. The 
middle counties and the Eastern Shore are also 
well adapted to grain of every sort, fruits of every 
kind, and vegetables. 
cannot be surpassed as a corn, tobacco, fruit and 
truck-growing country. 

And now, with a railroad running the whole 
length of the peninsula, connecting with other 


roads and branches, with two noble streams (the | 


Potomac on the one side and the Patuxent on 
the other) bearing on their bosoms the rich pro- 
ducts of its soil, it presents facilities for ingress 
and egress surpassed by no other lands of equal 
fertility in the whole country. The proximity 
of lower Maryland to the seat of government of 
this growing nation is a great advantage, which 
it must ever possess. 

Now that the people of Washington and the 
whole nation seem to have awakened to a sense 
of the propriety of making it a city worthy of 
being the capital of the greatest nation on the 
earth, there is no estimating its rapid growth in 
wealth and numbers. Ere another decade, the 
banks of the Potomac may begin to be decorated 
with palatial residences like the Hudson. What- 
ever enlarges and expands and adds to the wealth 
of that city, must radiate an influence over the 
surrounding country. 

Without the naturally kind rich loamy soil 
which we have underbedded with marl, and the 
beautiful streams irrigating nearly every small 
field, the simple location of Maryland ought to 
and will make it a most desirable home for those 
who love to be convenient to a city whose des- 
tiny is to radiate scientific, literary and political 
information,—a city destined to be the Paris of 
America,—the great reservoir of information for 
the world, pouring out its streams of light with- 
out money and without price to the remotest 
parts of the earth. 

The luxuries of life also abound in the waters 
and fields of lower Maryland. The terrapins of 
richest flavor abound in her waters, the finest 
oysters, ducks, ortalan, reed birds, and a great 
variety of the finest fish. The partridge is also 
a great source of amusement to those fond of 
game. Thousands of these are killed annually 
by the sports from our large cities. With the 
most ordinary care and attention on the part of 
Jand-owners, they wouid become very plentiful. 

There is one remarkable advantage which 
Maryland possesses, which few States with so 
many advantages can boast of—that is, her entire 
freedom from all wild and vicious beasts of every 
sort, and offensive and dangerous reptiles. 

And, in addition, and perhaps far in advance 
of every other consideration, is the warm and 
cordial welcome which the citizens of lower Ma- 
ryland are prepared to give those who come to 
her hospitable shores, with the view of making 
a permanent home. 

Our citizens are fast recovering from the leth- 
argy of slavery, are anxious to take their rank 
among the industrious and enterprising of the 
land, and will extend the hand of fellowship to 
all such, come whence they may. 

PRINCE GEORGE'S. 

The continuation of Mr. Bliss’s papers on Co- 
operative Dairying was received too late for this 
number. 
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On the Advantages of Soiling. 


The following was written to a young farmer 
who has established himself on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and who asked the writer for in- 
formation upon the subject,—a copy of which 
has been furnished at our request for publication 
in the American It will be found in- 
|valuable to every farmer, and reliable, as the 
| writer is one of the most practical and pains- 


. 
armer, 


: taking men of our State : 


Mcrrmaire, P. George's Co., Md.,) 
Feb. 18, 1874. 

Yours of the 31st ult. was received this morn- 
ing. It will afford me great pleasure to give you 
any information in my power, and I will try to 
answer your questions satisfactorily. Let me 
preface my answers by saying, that the advan- 
tages of soiling over pasturing depends (in my 
opinion) altogether on two points—the fertility 
of the soil and the cost per acre. If one is situ- 
ated in a position where he has fertile grass lands 
at a cost of $380 to $40 per acre, (such as south- 
west Virginia or Kentucky,) I hardly think that 
soiling will pay, as the cost of labor to feed the 
stock would amount to more than the interest 
on the land; but where, as in our section, there 
is very little good grazing land, and what there 
is is worth so much an acre that the interest on 
the investment would more than pay the cost of 
labor, then I think that soiling pays. For in- 
stance: on my farm, of 120 acres, I kept last 
year an average of 45 head of Short-horns, young 
and old. If my land had been good grazing land, 
it would have taken nearly the whole of it to 
pasture them through the season; whereas, I not 
only raised green feed enough for them all, and 
had them in excellent condition, but I raised hay, 
straw and corn fodder enough to very nearly last 
them through the winter, and, in addition, roots 
enough for them,—say 4,000 bushels of mangolds, 
6,000 bushels ruta-baga turnips, also 240 bushels 
rye and 500 bushels oats. This in the face of a 
drouth that caused me to cut over more land to 
get at green feed than I otherwise would have 
|done, and that would have caused my cattle to 
| suffer very much if they had been on pasture. I 
|am satisfied that with me soiling is the best way 
to feed my cattle, and that they are just as healthy 
| fed on my plan as if they were pastured. . 
Now, in answer to your questions: 
ist. “What crops do you use for soiling?” I 
| use rye, orchard grass and clover, Lucerne, oats, 
and corn sowed in drills. Last year I tried Hun- 
garian grass, but it was planted too late, and the 
drouth prevented it from doing much. Sowed 
corn is better than anything except Lucerne tor 
soiling. 

2d. “When seeded?” The rye is sown, as 
usual, in the fall. The oats are sown as early as 
possible, and then my seedings follow, as regu- 
larly as possible, every ten days. 1873—first 
planted oats for soiling 3d April, 3 acres; second 
planting oats 14th April, 3 acres; third planting 
oats 23d April, 3 acres; first planting corn 6th 
May, 3 acres; corn followed in regular rotation 
then until the middle of July. For my stock 
I sowed last year three acres at every seeding. 
The ground for all these crops is made as rich 
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and as finely powdered as can be done, the object 
being to raise as much green feed to the acre as 
possible. I have raised three crops in one year 
off the same piece of ground—rye for soiling, 
followed by sowed corn, and then planted the 
first week in August with ruta-bagas. I also 
follow my Early Rose potatoes with a crop of 
the ruta-baga. The oats and rye are sowed broad- 
cast; the corn is sowed in drills about thirt 
inches apart; the drills are laid off with a small 
marking plow, and the corn is sown by hand, 
and covered with a cultivator with the front 
tooth taken out. The corn is worked as often as 
it will permit. 

3d. “How fed?” We commence feeding the 
rye as soon as it heads out,—feeding at first spa- 
ringly, so as not to bloat the cows, or give them 
the scours. Then follow with orchard grass and 
clover, or Lucerne, as the case may be; then 
with oats, and then with corn, which crop lasts 
until frost. First cut rye 6th of May, 1873; then 
cut Lucerne 14th May, followed by orchard grass 
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yield between it and other parts. The yield on 
these four acres was 4,000 bushels. This, while 
not a large crop, was good considering the season. 

The Swedes are planted generally about the 
last of July. I had two different lots in Swedes 
last year. One of six acres was planted in Early 
Rose potatoes and these followed by Swedes. 
The potatoes were manured with barn-yard ma- 
nure and Kainit; the land was prepared for the 
Swedes in the same way as for the mangolds, 


| with the exception that it was not subsoiled.— 


‘Swedes the 7th day of August. 


18th May; this and clover lasted until 11th June, | 
when we commenced cutting oats; these lasted | 


until the 15th July, when we commenced cutting 
corn and continued on this until frost. All the 
land sowed in oats for soiling was afterwards 
sowed with corn in drills, and the fodder saved 
for winter feeding. 

Of course the Lucerne comes in several times. 
The green-fed is cut with the scythe and is fed 
out in square boxes with a V-shaped opening in 
each of the four sides, and is fed to them in a lot 
of about two acres. This is to give them room 
to exercise. The breeding cows and yearlings 
are not stabled during the summer. 

4th. “Do you feed other than green food during 
the summer months?” My object being to keep 
my cattle in good condition, and not to pull them 
down during their time of milking, I have always 
fed those cows that were milking, four quarts of 
mill-feed night and morning. Those cows that 
were dry got no feed. I always allow my cows 
to go dry three months before calving. The 
yearlings and two-year-olds I always feed well, 
even in summer, as the main object is early ma- 
turity. 

5th. “What root crops do you raise?” I raise 
mangold wurtzel and Swedes or ruta-baga tur- 
nips. The mangolds are planted as early in 
April (about the 15th) as possible to sow, and 
to at the same time avoid having the young 
plants cut down by the frost, as they are very 
easily killed by frost. The ground is prepared 
in the best manner possible. For instance, the 
four acres that I planted in mangolds last year 
were prepared as follows: the year before it had 
been planted in potatoes and followed by Swedes ; 
that fall it was plowed and subsoiled to the depth 
of 15 inches; in the spring stable manure was 
spread over it, a liberal coating; then it was 
plowed, then harrowed with heavy harrow, and 
followed with Thomas’ harrow. It was then 
rolled, so as to give a smooth surface for drilling. 
The seed was then sowed on the flat surface, 
with Holbrook’s drill, in drills 28 inches apart, 
using about 3 tbs. of seed to the acre. On part 
of this land 300 Ibs. of Kainit to the acre was 
sowed on the drills; this in the first of the sea- 
son appeared to be the best, but when the crop 
was harvested we could see no difference in the 


The seed was sown in the same manner, using 
2+ Ibs. seed to the acre, and then sowing 300 Ibs. 
of bone-dust to the acre on the drills. Finished 
sowing these on the 31st July. The other piece, 
of three acres, was sod land, plowed in the fall, 
and was the first piece that we sowed with corn 
for soiling. This was prepared after fodder was 
cut, in the same way as the other, with the ex- 
ception that a good coat of barn-yard manure 
was plowed in. Finished drilling this with 
The yield on 
these nine acres was about 6,000 bushels. 

6th. “How fed?” 7th. “What is your winter 
feed?” The mangolds, or turnips, we generally 
commence with, and finish with mangolds; they 
are cut up with a Nourse-Mason root-cutter, 
bought of Sinclair & Co., Baltimore. Our winter 


\feed consists of half a bushel of roots and four 


quarts of mill-feed to the grown animals, morning 
and night, with all the cut oat-straw or cut fod- 
der that they will eat. To the yearlings and 
calves we feed good timothy and clover hay, 
turnips, mill-feed and corn chop,—varying the 
feed according to the capacity of the animal.— 
The calves get milk until they are six months 


jold. Have never weighed the hay, so that I 


cannot say how much each animal will eat. 
Hope that this will answer your purpose. 
Yours truly, Cuas. E. Corrtn. 


Merine Sheep Elsewhere than in Maryland. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 
The breeding of sheep has long attracted the 


| attention of mankind in various parts of the earth. 


Abel appears to have been a keeper of sheep in 
the earlier stages of the world. In the patriarchal 
age, when Abram went up out of Egypt, between 


| Beth-el and Hai, as Lot had focks of sheep, their 
| herdsmen and shepherds were striving together, 


jeach could have room and no strife. 


| breeder. 


which caused Abram and Lot to separate, that 
Again: 
when Jacob goeth to Padan-aram he meeteth 
Rachel, the shepherdess of her father’s flocks. 
And again: after the birth of Joseph, Jacob pro- 
posed to Laban to send him away, that he might 
go to his owncountry; but Laban implored him to 
tarry, and Jacob said to him “appoint my wages.” 
Here seems to be the first history of a skilful 
Jacob proposes to remove all the brown 
sheep from the flocks, and these should be his 
hire as shepherd; and the man increased exceed- 


ingly. His wages were then changed with like 
results. I am-aware that many attribute this to 


divine interference, and yet the entire history 
thereof shows the skill of a master shepherd.— 
Here seems to be our first ideas of the wonderful 
results of skilful handling of a flock of sheep. 
The want of attention to this is a part of the fail- 
ure of Spain to keep up with America in breed- 
ing Merino sheep. 
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Why is it Marylanders have not entered upon | 
this business? Here is ample room for skill and 
capital combined. Here is a business that will 
enrich your worn-out farms, and also the owners 
thereof. You have stood aloof too long: why | 
not enter the ring? A few good animals can be 
bought; they increase rapidly, and your family 
will soon take a lively interest inthem. If Mary- 
land farmers would visit some of the sheep farms 
and see the results, certainly they would change 
their old routine. I may likely lack ability; I 
admit I should not know how to farm without a 
flock of Merino sheep. It may be Maryland 
farmers are over-zealous, that they will persist in 
their old ways. JOHN 5. GOE. 


Raising Silk Worms. 


Editors of American Farmer : 

Gents :—Enclosed I send you a few samples of 
silk-worm grains, Japanese, French and cross- 
bred. Last December I wrote to the leader of | 
the Imperial Austrian trial station for silk raising | 
at Goerz, Illyria, requesting him to send me a 
hundred grains to commence my trials with. 
Very generously he presented me with about | 
3,000 grains, which, however, I cannot feed, as my 
young Mulberry plantation is only one year old, | 
and I possess only one large Mulberry tree 
which is fit for feeding. At my request he stated 
further, that the raising of silk worms in the 
wild state on Mulberry plantations, has been 
tried in the most different parts of Europe 
and Asia, but universally has turned out a failure, 
as a room-culture of 3,000 years has changed the 
nature of the silk worm entirely, and has pro- 
duced only a few worthless cocoons. However, 
he did not dissuade me from trying it; only he 
requests me to report. Now I send you what I 
can spare of the grains, asking you to distribute 
them to such friends who might desire to make a 
trial (provided they possess a few large Mulberry 
trees.) Also I send you some seed of the white 
Italian Mulberry. (I have raised in hot bed, 200 
very nice young trees last year.) 

Request your friends to try a few grains in 
the wild state, and also experiment with a few 
grains in room-culture. Tell them to keep the 
worms on clean shelves and feed them on cut 
Mulberry leaves from five to six times a day. 
They drop their skin some four or five times, and 
get into a state of torpor at that time for about | 
24 hours, and must not be disturbed then. 
When they want to spin give them a few dry 
boughs to settle on. Keep them clean, warm and 
airy all the time. 

I feel very much interested in this branch of 
industry, and froma small beginning like this, an 
important branch of industry might spring. | 
The grains must be kept in tin boxes to save 
them from mice, rats, and other vermin. They 
will hatch in a warm room by themselves, or ex- 
pose them under cover to the sun, about the time | 
the first Mulberry leaves will start. Till that! 
time keep them as dark and as cool as you can. 
We certainly can not get the grains from a better 
place than from Goerz. Truly yours, 

Frederick Co., Ma., March 7, 1874. A. JACKSON. 


[It will give us great pleasure to divide the 
“grains” thus kindly forwarded by our corres- 
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pondent, among any of our readers who may 
apply for them, and who, having Mulberry trees, 
will try to raise the silk worms. We will also 
distribute the Mulberry seed in the same way. 
In the July number, page 259, of the 
1873, may be found some facts connected with 
the raising of silk worms, &c., presented by Mr. 
Jackson, which may be referred to with profit by 
persons who may receive any of the eggs.— 
Eds. Am, Far.] 


farmer for 
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Wire Fence. 


Messrs, Editors American Farmer: 

Wire fence, if not properly made, is not only of 
no use, but a perfect nuisance and eye-sore about 
any well-regulated farm; but if put up as it 
should be, and of the right material, it is the bést, 
cheapest and neatest fence a farmer can have,— 
at least we think so in this section. 

Here we have wire fence that has been in use 
eighteen years, and is good yet. 

Make your posts of wood that will last well in 
the ground. They. should be 6 feet in length ; 
say 5 or 6 inches thick at butt, tapered at top to 
2 by 3 inches square; bore 4 inch holes through, 


| (5 in number is what we use,) the first hole 24 


inches from top, next 9 inches from hole, then 8 


| inches, next 74 inches, and 7 inches from last. 


Now plant them 12 feet apart. The end posts 
should be much heavier and one foot deeper in 
the ground, with a good brace reaching from the 
top to the bottom of next post. 

Now you are ready for the wire, which should 
not be lighter than No. 6. Stretch it before put- 
ting up, as it will pull through the holes easier. 
Now splice. Then you are ready for the rollers. 
If the tence is very long, or ground very uneven, 
you will want a set at each end; if not, one set is 
enough. 

They are made as follows: Cast iron, 5} inches 
long, 1% inches in diameter, with one hole in 
centre crosswise 5-16 inch in diameter, one hole 
near each end + inch in diameter, at right angles 
with each other. Now put the wire through the 
centre hole; then with steel levers made for the 
purpose, 18 inches long, (tapered a little at one 
end, so as to enter the 4 inch boles,) you can draw 
the wires perfectly tight, as they always should 
be. Keep the rollers from running back by put- 
ting a heavy spike in one of the holes. 

They will occasionally want tightening, espe- 
cially in hot weather. Do this, and I think you 
will know how to appreciate a good and durable 
fence. 

1 find five wires sufficient for horses and cattle ; 
for sheep and hogs there might be one or two 
more. As the wind has little or no effect on such 
a fence, the posts need not be put in the ground 
over two feet. R. C. SHOEMAKER. 

Montgomery Co., Pa. 

(Mr. Geo. Page, the well-known machinist 
of this city, speaks very highly to us of the Van- 
dever Corn-Planter, which he uses on his farm, 
and one of which can be seen at his works on 
Schreder St. It plants two rows at a time, and 
is considered by him one of the most efficient 
machines he has ever seen. 








* Farmer of Charles County, Md.” 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

Your excellent paper, in which you have so 
long labored in behalf of the farm interests of 
Maryland, is now at hand, and on page 96 I find 
“Farmer's” article, which requires some reply. 
He says: “We can get thorough-bred rams from 
Mr. Goe, I am sure.” That depends on circum- 
stances; there are times when I have to return 
orders for rams, and during the past year I had 
to reject orders for over two hundred rams. At 
present I have only about twenty-five rams of 
all ages, including my breeding rams, and those 
too young for last fall’s service. I have lived in 
Pennsylvania for nearly half a century, and 
have never known any of the Merino sheep- | 
breeders in the “category” he alludes to. I have | 
not yet known a breeder of Merinos in Pennsy]- 
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The Dairy. 


“IHE COW;—The Best Brecds—How to 
choose a good Cow—How to keep her in 
permanent profit.” 


[ We conclude the publication of the paper of 
Mr. Hazard, on the subjects indicated above. 
That portion which we now give, upon the feed- 
ing, milking and general management of the 
cow, will be found of peculiar value. } 


HOW TO MAINTAIN THE COW IN PROFIT. 
With a good selection made, there will neces- 
sarily follow the question, how to maintain her 
in good condition for profit? It must be appa- 
rent to every thinking person that good qualities, 
even in the highest perfection, will not insure an 


vania “to get them off his hands, send down in | shandant and rich supply of milk unless proper 


Maryland by the 1,000, and put them out among 
the farmers on shares,” although Farmer says 


}care is taken to furnish the cow with the kind 
| of food best calculated for the required purpose. 


“this I know to bea fact.” I know that those , i te ? 
itinerant dealers often purchase grade Leicester, | THB ART OF FEEDING. 

Cotswold, Southdown and Merino, and gather| The first requisite is, that the animal should 
up all varieties, in which disease and Cotswold | have abundance of food, so as to be able to con- 
crosses are not objectionable, provided they can | sume all that she requires in as short time as 
be bought low, and “by the 1,000 they ship them | possible, as then she will lie down and have the 


off to Maryland” and elsewhere to sell and “put | more time to secrete her milk, and that milk 


on shares,” &c. These men have never made 
any pretensions, that I know of, as breeders of 
Merinos, although some of them make claims as 
breeders and importers of Cotswold, Leicesters, 
&c., and seem to include Maryland as their out- 
let. What claims and pretensions they make 
when dealing with the people there I know not, 
save in part. “Farmer” and his Cotswolds seem 
to be hurt some way in connection therewith. 
We have no issue with them; their business is 
separate from mine. Weinfer there is a pressure 
somewhere with “Farmer” and his Cotswolds. 
These decrepid mongrels of earth that those 
itinerant dealers take there “by the 1,000” seem 
somehow to rouse his wrath and call forth some 
unsupported assertions. He seems to incline to 
have it go forth as the “Merino vs. Cotswold 
Sheep.” Of this we care little, whether he termi- 
nate it with “Cotswold sheep” or South Ameri- 
can sheep, or even elephants; but, “Farmer,” do 
not get things mixed up with the breeders of 
Merino sheep,—the dealers of sheep of every 
hue, variety and caste, not excepting those 
“Farmer” fancies. I would be pleased to have | 
“Farmer” visit me and examine my Merinos, | 
and he may rest assured I will try and entertain | 
him, and while we are viewing them he may | 
rest assured I will not ask him to buy one of | 
them, but will direct him to some of those im- | 
porters of “Cotswold,” &c., who, perhaps, are 
some of the men in the “category” he alludes to. 

Brownsville, Pa. Joun §. Gor. | 





[It is proper for us to remark, that we placed 
the heading to the communication of “ Farmer,” | 
none haying been given by its author, who there- | 
fore is scarcely responsible for its form. Of the 
facts stated by “Farmer,” as within his own 


knowledge, we think there can be no doubt, | 
though of course misrepresentations may be 
made by parties having sheep to let out, as to 
their purity —Eds. A. F.] 


| 


acquire richness. In short, she must_not have to 
work too hard for her living. The pasture should 
be often changed, and if not in pasture the food 
| should be succulent, otherwise fat instead of milk 
| will be produced; but cows fed with food of too 
| watery nature, which is the case with roots early 
|in the season, require an addition of more solid 
food, such as meal or good clover chaff, otherwise 
the milk, although considerable in quantity, will 
be poor and wheyey, yielding no cream. Such 
roots should be carefully selected as have no 
symptoms of decay, and should be mild in flavor 
or the butter will be tainted. In very cold 
weather, and as a change of food, use oil cake 
and ground oats, steamed or boiled. The best 
roots are carrots, yellow turnips and mangel 
| wurzel, succeeding each other. 

The cow and the horse can well pasture to- 
| gether, but no other animal should be allowed in 
|the same field, pigs and poultry spoiling and 
|tainting the feed. The pasture must be kept 
| clean from weeds, and all refuse matter. It must 
| be supplied with an abundance of pure water, 
and be free from all standing water. Cows 
should be taken in about sunset, or before they 
are preparing to rest for the night, and should 
not be hurried to or from pasture, especially when 
full of milk. Experiments have proved it is bet- 
ter cows should not remain out all night, after 
August at least, but be stabled in an open airy 
shed. 

Cows should always in winter be well fed, 
regularly fed, and sufficient food of the right 
kind. Regular currying is of the greatest utility, 
as it keeps the pores open and promotes the cir- 
culation. Twice a day of as much as they will 
eat of timothy and clover hay mixed, with two 
quarts of Indian meal unbolted, four quarts of 
wheat bran, and half a peck or a peck of carrots 
or sugar beets to each. Turnips may be fed to 
dry cows, but to milking cows they give a taste 
to the milk and butter. Corn-fodder is excellent 


| 
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as an addition, but if fed by itself will give an 
unpleasant taste to both milk and butter. Steamed 
or cooked food is now much used and to great 
advantage, but we doubt if it pays where but few 
are kept; cows will eagerly drink the hay-tea 
that is left after steaming the hay. Potatoes, 
raw or cooked, are excellent food, and thus the 
small ones come into play. In summer-time,. or 
early fall, if the pasture is short, fresh corn-fodder 
helps the milking qualities wonderfully, and we 
are glad to see it is much more raised than form- 
erly. The earlier it is grown and the earlier it is 
fed, the more it will heip the milking qualities. 
A piece of rock salt should always be where the 
cows can find it. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COW. 

The proper management of milking cows is no 
less important than proper food. 

It should always be borne in mind that the ani- 
mal whose capabilities are for milking becomes 
lean on the same quantity of food as will make 
the feeding cattle fat. The consequence of this 
is that the milking, and therefore lean, cow is 
more affected by changes of temperature than 
the feeding or fat one. Therefore, for success- 
fully maintaining her in profit, care should be 


taken to avoid rapid and considerable changes of 


temperature, as well as damp or clay land. There 
should always be a clean, dry shed in which the 
cattle may take shelter whenever they feel un- 
comfortable either from heat and flies or cold and 
damp. This shed should be well drained, and 
opening to a warm aspect. 

An animal] always cold is always uncomfortable, 
and a large proportion of the food she takes is 
consumed in keeping up the heat of the body in- 
stead of making milk ; warmth is, therefore, food 
to the cow, and may be obtained with little cost 
and less trouble than some other food. Cold and 
sudden chills are a great detriment to the ap- 
pearance of the cow, and are frequently the 
cause of her falling off in her milk so early in 
the season. So it is in turning them out too 
early in the season, much injury is done by ex- 
changing them from a warm yard or shed to pass 
the night in the open air before the season is suf- 
ficientiy advanced. 

In proportion as the breed of cattle has im- 
proved so has the necessity of care increased. It 
is a question of economy whether it is not better 
to bring cows in at night all through the year, for 
they spoil much grass, and are not benefitted by 
being in the dewy grass too early in the morning, 
and the manure would be in the yard, where it is 
valuable, instead of under the fences, where the 
cattle would naturally lie for protection 

Perfect cleanliness in every part of the cow- 
house is of essential importance; the stalls 
should be kept ciean, the walls free from cob- 
webs and dust, and the mangers clean also. 
Much of the benefit of good food is lost by giving 
it badly prepared or in uncleanly boxes. The im- 
portance of ventilation is very great, but its ben- 


efits will be in a measure lost if the interior of 


the house is not keptclean. Another point to be 
attended to is the bedding and littering of cows; 
in many cases this is grossly neglected, the ani- 
mals being kept in a very uncomfortable con- 
peas ri Py ig ape : t 

dition. The long straw as generally used is not 
economical ; it is most efficient if cut with the 
straw cutter. Less straw is required in this form 
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than if used long, and it not only admits of the 
droppings being lifted easily away without dis- 
turbing the rest of the bedding, but it is in the 
best condition for the manure heap. Sawdust, 
leaves, &c., also form an excellent bedding. 


THE ART OF MILKING, 

Another matter to be attained to keep the cow 
in profit is to see that she is milked properly. 
As a general principle cows should be milked 
twice a day, and the time should be regular, say 
at six in the morning and six in the evening all 
the year round. If after calving, in the early 
state of milk, it should be found that the bag be- 
comes too full from extreme heat or other cause, 
it will be advisable to reduce the bag in the mid- 
dle of the day; but some judgment is necessary 
in putting this into practice, as too great eager- 
ness in relieving the bag may have an injurious 
effect by weakening the power of retention. Be- 
fore and during the time of milking the cow 
should have some good bay or meal. It is 
beneficial in two ways: It is a wholesome stay 
to the stomach; it engrosses the attention of the 
animal and keeps it quiet during the operation ; 
it helps to sustain the stomach of a large yielder, 
drained by the flow of milk, and needing extra 
sustenance for the growth of the unborn calf. 
This should be done even during pasture time, 
say a quart of good bran at each milking; and 
if fed to them under a shed in the field, where 
they could be fastened in stanchions, it saves all 
necessity for driving the cows, it keeps them 
quiet, and saves the time and temper of the 
milkers in fly time, and surely increases the yield 
and easy flow. ; 

The hands should be dry and clean; wet 
hands chap the teats in cold weather, and want 
of cleanliness produces warts. The last milk 
withdrawn is richer for the production of butter, 
one pint than two quarts of milk first drawn off, 
linperfect milking will also dry the cow much 
earlier than if properly milked, and tend to 
decrease the quantity. A few days prior to 
calving, should the bag be much distended, it 
should be thoroughly relieved. 

Whatever may be the cause of the restlessness 


of the cow during milking, gentleness is the only 
treatment that should be allowed. A young 
animal never forgets ill-treatinent, and will 
withhold her milk. 

We have thus endeavord to gather the expe- 


rience of those who have made the nature and 
management of cows a life-long study, and if we 
haye presented nothing new to experienced 
farmers, our object will be gained if they will 
only put into practice what they know already, 
and not treat the cow with indifferent care, and 
expect the same rich returns from their invest- 
ment as if they were properly cared for. 
temember that all nature is alike, subject to the 
same natural laws, and none of them can be 
violated without paying a penalty. Get a good 
cow of the best breed for your purpose; not only 
select it with care, but keep it in good condition 
for profit, and in the long run she will pay you 
better than if neglected. We have trespassed 
upon your time too long, but it is a subject not 
only of great interest to all of us, but as much 
might be properly said upon each one of the 
questions discussed as has been said upon them 
all combined. 
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Agricultural Calendar. 





Work for the Month—April. 


In this region we have had an abundance of 
that March dust, a peck of which is said to be | 
worth a king’s ransom,—so long a continuance 
of high winds as we have had seldom being ex- 
perienced here. As we write—March 18th—the 
weather is mild, and the prospects would seem | 
to be favorable for an early spring, though the 
uncertainty of our climate of course precludes 
anything like prognostication of what we will | 
have a few days ahead. It becomes every tiller | 
of the soil, therefore, to make the best use of the 
favorable opportunities offering, not forgetting | 
that “as ye sow so shall ye reap,” and that the | 
thorough preparation of the land goes far to-| 
wards making amends for unfavorable seasons. 


Corn Culture.—This universal crop, to 
which, on most of our farms, all others are | 
secondary if not subsidiary, deserves the best 
care as well in the preparation of the land as in | 
the application of manures and the selection of | 
seed. To grow the crop with profit, the soil | 
must be rich naturally, or made so, and well pul- | 
verized. The better condition the soil is put in 
at the outset the easier the after workings, and 
the more manure you apply the greater your 
profit, the cost considered of raising small and 
large crops. 

Corn revels in rich manures; it will appro- 
priate ranker sorts than any other of our culti- 
vated crops, and its demands are for all the | 
materials which are found in domesticated plants, 
its ash being peculiarly rich in potash, soda, 
phosphoric acid and lime, and also tontaining 
jess proportions of magnesia, chlorine, sulphuric 
acid and a great one of silica, which needs not 
to be added artificially to any soil. Of all 
manures for corn none excels in efficiency good 
stable or barn-yard manure, or well-rotted com- | 
posts. Those who have heeded the suggestions 
we have given from month to month, to prepare 
compost piles, will now have rich mines of fer- | 
tility upon which todraw. Of the more concen- 
trated fertilizers adapted to use in the hill, we 
name superphosphates, bone dust, wood ashes, 
plaster, salt and hen manure. 

The distance of planting and the mode, whether 
in drills or in hills, depends of course upon the 
nature of the soil, the kind of seed and the pre- 
dilection of the cultivator; but it is an axiom 
that the closer the planting the heavier must be 
the manuring both broadcast and in the hill. 

An addition to your broadcast application of | 
stable manure or compost, which will tell in the | 
crop, would be 100 pounds of guano or bone 
dust, 1 bushel of plaster and 2 of salt. The last 
named ingredient seems one well adapted for use 
on corn, both as a manure and as a destroyer of 
insects. For manuring in the hill, a handful of 
a mixture composed of 5 bushels of ashes, 1 each 
of salt and plaster and 50 pounds of bone dust, 
will be found very serviceable in giving the plant 
a push at the start. Guano may be used instead | 
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of the bone, but in this case scatter the mixture 


, so that it is not brought in direct contact with 


the seed. 

It is presumable the seed has been selected 
carefully from early maturing and perfect ears. 
For protection against insects and vermin, soak- 
ing the seed in a solution of saltpetre is recom- 
mended. Two pounds of saltpetre to four gal- 
lons of water are sufficient to a bushel of corn, 
which may soak twenty-four hours. Another 
remedy against depredations on the seed is to 
coat the grains thinly with tar. A pint of boil- 
ing tar stirred into a peck of seed will answer to 
cover it. 

In cultivating the crop, so much depends upon 
the nature of the land and its condition that few 
general rules can be laid down. The first work- 
ing can hardly be given too soon after the plants 
are visible. The number of workings will of 
course depend on the season. Where the Thomas 
harrow is used a great revolution has been effected 
in corn culture, and the labor of preparing the 
ground and cultivating the crop is greatly 
diminished. 


Potatoes.—To make a good crop of these, 
too, the land must be well pulverized, mellow and 
light. Do not use green stable manure if you 
can avoid it. Well-rotted manure or compost, 
ashes, bone dust, plaster and salt are all gool 
applications. Hill culture is the most convenient 
for working, but it is generally conceded that in 
drills larger crops may be raised. Deep plowing 
is an essential of full success, and subsoiling, 
where it can be practiced, is very useful. To 
keep the ground loose and open, and free from 
weeds, is another necessity to making a paying 
crop. Do not allow the earth to become crusted 
over, and before the vines appear above ground 
loosen the surface and destroy the young weeds 
by running a light harrow over the field. The 
Thomas harrow is the very thing for this, and 
the labor of potato-growing is very much dimin- 
ished by using this implement in preparing the 
ground and in cultivating the crop from the time 
it is planted until the vines are six inches high. 
Plant as soon as you can have the soil in good 
order—do not plant before. You will gain no- 
thing even in earliness by slovenly preparation. 
Strike for a good crop, a large crop, as its cost is 
little more to you than a very light one. 


Oats.—These ought to be gotten in as early 
as is practicable. The crop is one which will 
bear some neglect; but it is one which will well 
repay generous treatment. We refer to back 
numbers for some remarks upon the treatment of 
this grain. 


Barley, too, should be sown early. A cau- 
tion worthy of frequent repetition is, that this 
grain will not grow on land undrained of surplus 
water. A good loam, deep and mellow, well 
prepared by the plow, the harrow and the roller, 
will produce paying crops without much of an 
expenditure of manures. Rank manures are 


unsuited for barley, and those of the farm should 
be well decomposed before their application. A 
— superphosphate is a suitable fertilizer, in 

Two 
It 
rain as soon as it is 
‘rom the price this 


oses of say 200 to 300 pounds per acre. 
bushels of seed are usually sown to the acre. 
is recommended to roll the 
four or five inches high. 
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grain brings, it is a matter of surprise to us that 
it does not find more favor with our farmers. 
MangelWurzelsand Sugar Beets. 
We have so often referred at length to the great 
value of root crops that it would appear almost 
supererogation to renew our appeals in behalf of 
atrial. We are sure a trial will convince the 
most skeptical of their worth, which is really 
far in excess of their money value. No kifd of 
stock but relishes and is kept in better condition 
by supplies of succulent food such as roots 
atford, and such is their health-preserving and 


alterative effects, that they render all other kinds ; 


of feed more nutritious and fattening. From 
three to four pounds of seed to the acre is suffi- 
‘cient, and this will sprout quicker if soaked in 
water and rolled afterwards in plaster to dry. 
The most convenient plan for sowing is with one 
of the many patterns of hand drills offered by 
the implement dealers, which make the furrow, 
sow and cover the seed and mark the next drill. 
The rows should be from two to two and a half 
feet apart, and the roots should be thinned out 
so as to stand 8 to 10 inches apart for the beets 
and twelve inches apart for the mangels. 

The land to grow these crops ought to be 
rich, deeply worked and mellow. Well-rotted 
manures and composts are good applications, as 
also are bone dust and super-phosphates, though 
on stiff soils long manure is an advantage. Sow 
the seed early and keep the land well stirred. 
See in Mr. Coffin’s article on soiling, his manage- 
ment of mangels. 

Carrots are as useful as, and probably more 
nutritious, than any other roots grown on the 
farm; but the cost of raising them is also greater, 
owing to the labor needed in their early growth 
to keep free from weeds. As winter feed for 
horses and mules they are very valuable. A 
light, rich sandy loam, is best suited to them. 
Subsoiling is an advantage, and deep and con- 
stant tillage a necessity. The seed is sown in 
drills 16 to 20 inches apart, and plants should be 
thinned to 6 inches. If before sowing it is 
mixed with sand and shaken well or rubbed be- 
tween the hands, the seed will separate easily. 
If with them some radish seed is mixed, they 
will germinate quickly and show the rows before 
the carrots sprout, thus enabling them to be 
worked before the latter are out of the ground. 
Carrots should be sown a little later than the 
roots named above, it being better to wait till 
the ground is warm. 


Parsnips.—These roots are nutritious and 
are very much esteemed for the table, besides 
being useful for feeding cows and swine. They 
succeed best in the same soil as carrots and re- 
quire the same general treatment. The rows 
may be about 20 inches apart and the roots stand 
every 6to8 inches. Keep the ground deeply 
stirred. 

Corn for Soiling.—We recommend 
every one to try even a small patch of fodder 
corn. We are so sure that its advantages will 
make themselves so apparent when the pastures 
fail, that all who try it will henceforth sow it 
more largely, that we only ask a moderate plant- 
ing. Nothing is more useful in the hottest part 
of the summer for miich cows and horses also, 
and the former keep up their flow of milk with- 


; pollen freely. 





out decrease, especially if a little meal and bran 
be given in conjunction with it. Sow in drills 
24 to 3 feet apart, and run the cultivator through 
the rows two or three times. The land ought to 
be rich. About 3 bushels of seed to the acre is 
the best quantity. It may be sown up to the 
first of August, and cut when it is shedding the 
If to be cured for winter, early 
sowing is best. 

Sontag Plaster on clover fields should 
be attended to now at once. From one to two 
bushels to the acre is sufficient. 

“ee 


Vegetable Garden. 





April.—Work in earnest is now upon every 
one, but we hope none of the readers of The 
American Farmer belong to that antiquated class 
who think the garden is of so little importance 
that it can be left out of consideration entirely 
until all other pressing work is completed. In 
our belief, no other part of the farm gives returns 
of greater value than the vegetable garden. 
Those who have been forehanded enough to do 
during the dull season what work they could 
will be less pressed now. 

The hardy vegetables may be sown as soon as 
the ground is dry enough, including in this 
department Beets, Carrots, Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Onions, Parsnips, Parsley, Peas, Radishes and 
Turnips, whilst the more delicate kinds should 
not be sown before the weather is settled and 
the sun warms up the ground. This class em- 
braces in it Bush and Lima Beans, Cucumbers, 
Corn, Egg Plants, Melons, Okra, Peppers, 
Squash and Tomatoes. These for the open 
ground had all better be delayed until corn-plant- 
ing season comes. 

Ve have already given a list of approved 
sorts and suggestions as to treatment of the 
various vegetables grown in this part of the 
country, and some of the notes in our last will 
suffice for the present month; but we repeat 
some of them in an abridged form. 

Look closely after your hot-beds, which now 
need much more attention than in starting them. 
An hour’s sun may destroy the work of weeks, 
or, trusting to the absence of frost and leaving 
your frames uncovered, may do you as great an 
injury by one night’s cold. 

Asparagus beds should be forked up at once, if 
not already done. Beans of dwarf or bush 
kinds may be planted. Beetssown. Cabbage 
set out. Carrots and Parsnips may be sown in 
drills 16 inches apart. Sow Celery in the richest 
and moistest part of tle garden. Plant Horse- 
Radish sets at once in rows. Onions ought to 
go in at once. Also Leeks. Set out Lettuce. 
Sow Parsley in foot drills. Plant Peas in succes- 
sion. Potatoes ought to be in. Sow Radishes 
every week. Rhubarb beds ought to have a good 
coat of manure; if not applied, do it now. Sow 
Salsify like Parsnips. Tomatoes for main crop 
may be sown. Sow Turnips. 
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Farmers’ Meetings. 
Queen hinteat am ( ye Sisitindibiniaeal Society 


We had the pleasure of attending the March 
meeting of this enterprising and intelligent asso- 
ciation, composed entirely of the young farmers 
of the county, of whom it may be said with pro- 
priety that it would be difficult to find a more 
zealous and progressive community of agricultu- 
rists. Undaunted by the difficulties which sur- 
round farming as now carried on, the members 
of this society seem really enthusiastic in their 
pursuit, and ever on the alert for means of im- 
proving themselves or the processes of their art. 

Its monthly meetings not only bring together 
the members of the society, but also, in many | 
cases, prove the occasion of a reunion of the fore- 
most agriculturists of the county,—invitations | 
being extended to some of the older farmers, 
known as successful in their calling, to attend 
and give in their experience for the benefit of 
their younger brethren. | 

The meeting for last month was held at the 
residence of Mr. W. T. P. Turpin, near Centre- 
ville. This gentleman was one of the earlier 
graduates from the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, and has proved himself, in practice, one of | 
the most energetic and successful farmers of his | 
section of country, and one who, from his indus- | 
try and zeal, is regarded as among its most rap- | 
idly advancing young men. Renting out for the 
present year some portion of his estate, in order | 
that he may better concentrate his attention ona | 
less area, he now farms himself some 500 acres of | 
land, which has heretofore been almost entirely | 
devoted to the production of the staple gram | 
crops, corn and wheat He is now about enga- | 
ging, however,—as are almost all the farmers in 
that part of our State, to a greater or less extent,— | 
in the cultivation of small fruits, and is preparing 
the ground to plant some 12,000 raspberries and | 
7,000 blackberries, as an entering wedge to a 
change in his system, which will in the future 
include the raising of these fruits and peach 
growing as well. Whilst we are not disposed to 
give to his alma mater much credit for the suc- 
cess that has attended his labors, we may be par- | 
doned for saying that if all our agricultural col- 
leges turned out such enterprising and skilful 
farmers as our friend Turpin, their influence 
would soon be felt for good over the whole land. 

The subject of debate was the proper time and 
mode of applying lime, and this branched off into 
a general discussion as to its nature, operation 
and effects. A number of the members partici- 
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pated, and the proceedings throughout were in- 
teresting and instructive. The general opinion 
was favorable to applying lime on the surface 
and to keeping it there, or near there, as long as 
possible; and against the practice sometimes fol- 
lowed of at once plowing it under, so that its 
descent is immediate and its recovery impossible. 
Several of the guests of the occasion also spoke 
on the questiong coming up, among these Col. 
John R. Emory, a gentleman long distinguished 
as one of the most intelligent and successful 
farmers of the Eastern Shore, who gave a detailed 
and very instructive statement of his use of lime 
and the benefits he had received from its applica- 
tion. We regret that we did not have the facili- 
ties for making an extended report of his remarks, 
which, though delivered in a conversational man- 
ner, were extremely terse and lucid in their style 
and cogent in their reasoning,—all his extended 
experience in different soils, under varying con- 
ditions, being extremely favorable to the use of 
lime, as one of the great renovators in a system 
of improved agriculture. 

The discussions closed, after a substantial and 
handsomely-prepared dinner, (which is always 
one of the features of these meetings,) the Socie- 
ty, about dusk, adjourned,—all, guests as well as 
members, well pleased with the proceedings of 
the day. 

-e- 


Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


The regular monthly meeting was held 5th 
March, A. B. Davis, Esq., President, in the chair. 
Gen. Geo. H. Steuart, chairman of the committee 
appointed to present the memorial of the society 
to the Legislature, upon the subject of immigra- 
tion, protection of sheep, roads and vagrant 
stock, presented a report, which was accepted, 
and the thanks of the society were unanimously 
tendered to the committee for the faithful manner 
in which they had performed their duty. The 
report is given in our pages for this month, and 
will be found an able, tersely-written paper. 

Mr. Ditty, of Baltimore county, one of the 
committee, made some remarks as to the difficul- 
ties the committee had encountered in getting a 


| hearing before the Legislature, and offered sundry 


resolutions condemning in most positive terms 
the act which had been passed at the instigation 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Delegates, as it “will probably cause more 
evils than are proposed to be remedied,” and as 
being “impracticable and unfit to enforce any tax 
upon dogs.” The resolutions of Mr. Ditty were 
unanimously adopted, and the secretary of the 
society was directed to forward the same to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Judge Tuck, of Anne Arundel, with the re- 
quest that the same shall be read from the desk 
of the Reading Clerk of the Senate. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Judge 
Tuck, and also to Mr. Davis, Senator from Balti- 
more county, for the interest manifested by these 
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gentlemen in the furtherance of the wishes of 
this society, in regard to the measures presented 
in its memorial to the Legislature. 

At this point of the meeting a visiting com- 
mittee, consisting of the following members of 
the State Grange, were introduced to the meet- 
ing: Mr. Ewing, of Harford county; Mr. Hep- 
burt, of Kent county, and Thomas H. Iglehart, 
of Anne Arundel county. The committee, 
through its chairman, Mr. Iglehart, stated that 
they had been delegated by the State Grange to 
Visit the agricultural society and learn what were 
the objects of the meeting announced to be held 
in April in this city, and to which each of the 
county granges in the State had been invited to 
send ten or more delegates. On behalf of the 
agricultural society, Mr. Davis said the only 
object the meeting had in view was to promote 
the general agricultural interests of the State, 
and he hoped that every grange in Maryland 
would send representatives, who would be well 
received and cared for during their stay in the 
city. 

The president having called Mr. Rieman to 
the chair, called attention to the subject of drain- 
age in cities and other sanitary measures, referred 
to in a paper from Prof. Hallowell, read at a 


former meeting, in which Mr. H. suggested that | 


the scientific men of the country should endeavor 
to discover some chemical process by means of 
which this refuse matter might be utilized, and 
placed in a condition to be used as a manure in 
enriching the soil. Mr. Davis then called for the 
reading of portions of a paper from the pen of 
Ross Winans, Esq., of Baltimore, upon the same 
subject, in which that gentleman had presented 
his views as the true solution of this growing and 
now most difficult problem. 

Mr. Sands, from the committee appointed upon 
this subject at the former meeting of the society, 
asked for further time to report, which was 
granted, and the paper of Mr. Winans was re- 
ferred to that committee. Mr. S. alluded to the 
interest shown in England upon this subject, 
which was attracting much attention at this 
time, and read an account of the experiments 
with sewage, by the “ Phosphate Sewage Com- 
pany,” of that metropolis, which has patented a 
process which promises to solve the very trouble- 
some question of the disposition of the liquid 
filth that flows through the sewers of every city. 

A communication was received and read from 
Mr. H. C. ‘Hallowell, of Montgomery county, 
upon sheep husbandry—a copy of which, oh 
motion Mr. Ditty, was ordered to be forwarded 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate 


at Annapolis, in whose charge is left the bill for | 


the protection of sheep. 

Mr. Ross Winans was, on motion, thanked for 
his paper on sewage, &c., and elected an honorary 
member of the society. 


The president then presented and caused to be | 


read a paper on the culture of the grape, and the 
making of wine, received from Abr. Parkhurst, 
Esq., of Aiken, 8. C. [This paper will be found 
on another page.] The thanks of the society 
were ordered to be presented to Mr. Parkhurst. 

After the reading of this essay, which shows 
the peculiar adaptability of Maryland for the 
culture of the grape, Mr. Wm. H. Fairbanks, of 
Baltimore county, made a very forcible address 
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upon the same subject, in the course of which he- 
remarked that he understood that the soils near 
Lake Erie, so celebrated for the successful culti- 
vation of this fruit, were similar to that of Mary- 
land, and he felt confident that in course of a few 
years the farmers of our State would see the 
profit of giving more attention to it, and that 
we would not be beholden to the States of Ohio 
and New York for our supplies of grapes and 
apples, and if those interested in the cultivation 
of the soil would co-operate in a strenuous effort, 
Maryland would soon prove that she ranked 
among the leading agricultural] States of the 
Union. The society then adjourned to April 9th. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

The Committee appointed to memorialize the 
Legislature on Immigration, Sheep Husbandry, 
| Vagrant Stock and County Roads, respectfully 
report, that the memorial embracing these subjects 
adopted by this Association at its last regular 
monthly meeting, was duly laid before the 
Legislature on February 10th last, and on the 
same day your committee also submitted bills 
relating to Immigration, Sheep, Taxation of 
Dogs, and Vagrant Stock ; and on the éd instant 
a bill on County Roads. 

Your committee earnestly sought to inform 
themselves on the matters committed to their 
charge, and to secure the most effective legisla- 
tion attainable under the existing differences of 
opinion. 

On Immigration, Col. F. Raine, of the German 
Correspondent, who is well known to have made 
this subject a special and careful study, was con- 
sulted, and your committee were gratified to find 


| him in full accord with the views of this Associ- 


ation, as expressed in their memorial. This 
gentleman has entered so heartily into the pro- 


| motion of our object, as to prepare himself a bill, 


which after due deliberation your committee 
have adopted as eminently satisfactory, and 
which is now pending in the Senate, in charge of 
Mr. Stevens, of the City of Baltimore. 

This bill asks for a very small appropriation, 
some $'2,000, to be applied to diffusing among 


| immigrants practical and reliable information as 


to our resources and advantages, creates no new 
offices, and places the whole matter under the 
charge of a board, consisting of the President of 


| this Association, and three gentlemen to be ap- 


| pointed from the State at large, who are to serve 
| without pay. 

Your committee, remembering past failures, 
owing chiefly to absorption of appropriations by 
salaries, and to admixture of political schemes, do 
not believe the people of this State will ever 
| sanction the enactment of any law appropriating 

large sums to payment of salaried officials, or 
| providing for the carrying on by the State of an 
| Immigration Brokerage business. 
Your committee laid before the House com- 
| mittee on Agriculture, to whom had been refer- 
|red that portion of your memorial relating to 
Sheep, &c., a bill to enable sheep owners to 
recover damages for sheep killed or injured by 
| dogs, and a bill imposing a license tax on dogs. 
No action was taken on either of these bills, 
and, for some unexplained reason, the House 
| committee on Agriculture declined to hear your 
| committee, with reference to those bills, though 
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we have made persistent and unremitted efforts 
to get a hearing, from the 10th of February up 
to the 3d of March instant, when it became 
evident that further effort was useless. 

Both of these bills have been kindly taken 
charge of by Senator Tuck, ef Anne Arundel 
county, and will probably be offered by him in 
their original or in an amended form. 

The interest evinced by this gentleman satisfies 
your committee that our bills will be attended to 
promptly, and his character and position is such 
as to guarantee that any changes which he makes 
will be judicious and well calculated to secure 
our ends, 

A bill taxing dogs, a printed copy of which is 
herewith submitted as a part of this report, was, 
however, reported by the House committee on 
Agriculture, and passed by the House on the 3d 
instant. 

Your committee thinking this bill fatally 
defective, earnestly sought to have it amended 
or their own bill above referred to, submitted, 
but without success. 

This bill now goes to the Senate, where your 
committee have reason to believe its defects will 
be remedied. Certainly unless some amendment 
is made, not only will the effort to tax dogs be a 
failure, but the criminal dockets of the several 
counties will be burdened with cases, some of 
them possibly of a high grade; for it is not to be 
expected that men will quietly permit an officer 
to shoot their dogs on their own premises. 

Your committee also prepared a bill on Va- 
grant Stock, which was unfavorably reported by 
the House committee on Agriculture, without a 
hearing, which was as persistently sought as in 
the case of the other bills 

It is well known that laws on this subject 
are unpopular ; but your committee are convinced 
that this unpopularity arises solely from mis- 
conception of the law and right of the matter as 
now existing. 

Many people think that laws forbidding the 
running at large of stock are an innovation, and 
the granting of a new right. But the fact is, 
Vagrant Stock, under existing law, as ancient 
as the right of property and as firmly established 
as the principles of justice, is an invasion of 
public and private right, which law-givers and 
law officers are bound to prevent. 

It is settled, unchangeable law, that owners 
of stock must keep it within their own enclosures. 
The legislation asked, is simply to require officers 
pf the law to enforce this as other laws are 
enforced, in order that private citizens may be 
relieved from the necessity of doing official 
duties and thereby causing bickerings and 
quarels with their neighbors. 

Public sentiment, however, is rapidly growing 
up to a just appreciation of this matter, and 
your committee think the day is not far distant 
when the doctrine that a man has the right to 
raise or keep stock at the public charge, or at 
the expense of his neighbor, will be regarded as 
an absurdity. 

Your committee are, however, very happy to 
report, that Senator Davis, of Baltimore couaty, 
has prepared a bill on this subject, which, in the 
face of serious opposition, he has succeeded in 
getting passed to its third reading, and which 
your committee unhesitatingly endorse. 


If not embracing all the legislation sought, it 
accomplishes much more than we hoped for un- 
der existing prejudices, and really with a little 
individual firmness among the people, no other 
legislation is needed. 

Senator Davis is entitled, in the opinion of 
your committee, to the thanks of this association 
and of the agriculturists of the State at large, for 
his manly and independent advocacy of a mea- 
sure, which, though eminently just, has by its 
special unpopularity, frequently driven legislators. 
to vote against their convictions of right. 

The State and nation would be infinitely bet- 
tered if law-givers would more frequently rise 
above popular prejudice, and, daring to do right, 
await, in obscurity if need be, the vindication 
and approval which time and sober reason never 
fail to bring. 

The contrariety of opinion on the subject of 
county roads rendered it unadvisable,in the 
opinion of your committee, to submit any man- 
datory bill. 

Your committee, therefore, prepared only @ 
short amendment of the general law, empower- 
ing the county commissioners of the several 
counties, in their discretion, to employ skilled 
engineers to make and repair public roads and 
bridges. 

The idea is to induce one or more counties to 
try the plan on a small scale, and to allow the 
usual appropriation for roads to be expended on 
one or more roads, under the discretion of civil 
engineers instead of ordinary road supervisors. 

Thus we hope to have something practical to 
lay before the next Legislature, and, if warranted 
by results, to ask for laws more in detail and 
more positive in character. 

Your committee were promptly accorded a 
hearing by the House Committee on Roads, and 
whatever be the fate of the bill submitted, we 
will ever retain a lively recollection of the very 
courteous and gentlemanly manner in which we 
were received. Geo. H. STEUVART, 

Chairman Committee on Legislation. 
a 





Baltimore County Farmers’ Union. 


A meeting of this association was held at their 
hall near Cockeysville on the 7th ult. In the 





absence of Mr. Rankin, the President, Mr. John 
D. Matthews, V. P., took the chair. 

Mr. Webster, from the committee on memori- 
alizing the legislature, reported the result of their 
application on the subject of vagrant stock, 
county roads, sheep-killing dogs, &c., and he 
| believed the work of the committee had been 
| executed in a satisfactory manner. 
| Mr. B. McLain Hardesty, one of the commit- 
| tee, said he thought the committee had been 

treated very shabbily during its visit to the 
| legislature; that the Balto. Co. delegation ap- 
pointed to meet the county committee, had only 
| attended in part, several being absent, and those 
present had refused to make any promises. 

| After some further remarks the committee 
| were discharged. The Secretary stated that he 
| had received a communication from the State 
| Agricultural Society, inviting this Club to send 
| ten or more delegates to attend a convention of 
farmers on the 9th of April, to be held under the 
|auspicies of the State Society. The invitation 
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was accepted, and a delegation appointed in| 
accordance therewith. 

Dr. Merryman offered resolutions thanking | 
Mr. Davis, of the State Senate, and Mr. Merry- | 
man, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, “for their efforts to secure legisla. | 
tion in the interests of the agricultural classes of | 
Balto. Co.”—and that the efforts of Mr. Merry- | 
man, “in introducing and passing through the | 
House laws for the protection of sheep against | 
the ravages of dogs, are especially appreciated | 
and commended by this body, and that we re- | 
commend its favorable consideration by the} 
Senate; and that we deem it the best practical | 
law that could be obtained under the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mr. Webster called attention to the bill relative 
to vagrant stock, then before the legislature, and 
offered an amendment to it, which was adopted, 
and ordered to be forwarded to the legislature. 

Mr. John Crowther offered a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of nine to consider 
as to the propriety of forming a Farmers’ Grange 
in the 8th Election District, which was concurred 
in, and the committee was appointed, of which 
Mr. A. J. Gent is chairman. 

Resolutions were also offered by Dr. Merry- 
man, which were adopted, relative to separating 
the road system from county politics, and giving 
it into the hands of the people to select supervisors 
by election. By the same, to investigate the 
subject of tolls on turnpikes. 

Mr. Thomas Gorsuch introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
investigate with what regard to economy the 
matter of county expenses were attended to! 
by county officials. 

The committee that was appointed consists of | 
the following gentlemen: John Crowther, Jr., 
Thomas Pearsall], Thomas Gorsuch, G. H. Merry- 
man, William Webster, B. McLain Hardesty and 
T. C. Bosley. 

A committee of seven was appointed to investi- 
gate the propriety of establishing a newspaper | 
or other journal in Baltimore county, that will 
be devoted to the advancement of all questions | 
and matters pertaining to farmers’ interests. | 
Mr. Gent is chairman of the committee. 

Some other local business was attended to, 
when the meeting adjourned to the call of the 
President. 





°*@- 
The State Grange of Patrons for Maryland 


Held a four-days meeting in Baltimore the first 
week in March. Jos. T. Moore, of Montgomery 
Co., presided, and Ed. Hall, of Anne Arundel Co., | 
acted as secretary. Mrs. Jos. Moore, on belialf of 
the committee appointed to receive visitors of 
the order from abroad, on the second day intro- 
duced the worthy master Dudley W. Adams, 
and Messrs. Aiken and Shankland, members of 
the National Grange, who were cordially received | 
and invited to participate in all future sessions 
cf the order. Mr. Wm. Saunders, of Washington, 
D. C., the founder of the order, and who is at 
present chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Grange, was made a full life} 
member of this State Grange, and a committee 
was appointed to address to him a letter of thanks | 
for his great services rendered the order. 


During the session of the State Grange various 


| business matters peculiar to the order were at- 


tended to, and a committee was appointed to 
wait on the State Agricultural Society, then in 
session, which was most cordially received by 
the latter, as stated in the account of their pro- 
ceedings. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the State Executive Committee: John 
W. Corry, of Kent county, three years; James 
Nichols, of Prince George’s county, two years, 
and Thomas F. Shepard, of Carroll county, one 
year. 

A resolution was also adopted endorsing the 
declaration of principles as set forth by the 
National Grange at St. Louis, (as published in 
the March No. of the American Farmer,) and 
the following, after which the grange adjourned 
to meet in Baltimore on the second Tuesday in 
August: 

Resolved, That we acknowledge the influence 
of women in all great reformatory movements, 
and, therefore, most cordially invite the women 
of our State to assist us, by joining our order, in 
our endeavors to accomplish desirable reforms. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all granges 
to encourage home business of all kinds, and to 
deal with their neighbors; but at the same time, 
we advise that they buy wherever the articles 
they need can be had cheapest for the cash, and 
to demand small favors, as cash customers are 
justly entitled to. 

Resolved, That it is our duty as agriculturists to 
institute such means as in our power, for the re- 
lief of the agricultural interests of the State, 
which are, beyond a doubt, at this time in a 
very languishing condition. 

The Executive ,Committee of the National 
Grange have determined on maturing a plan for 
the collection and dissemination of information 
throughout the country in regard to the condi- 
tion of the crops. The new bureau will be 
located at Washington city, and Mr. D. W. 
Aiken, secretary of the State Grange of South 
Carolina, is to have charge of it. The informa- 
tion thus obtained will not be furnished to the 
press for publication, but to the State Granges, 
and by them to the subordinate granges, and to 
be exclusively for the benefit of the members of 
the order. 

°“@- 


The Dog Question. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have just finished looking over my agricul- 
tural papers, and I find in each one an inquiry as 
to how we shall lessen the scourge that now 
sweeps away into the sea as it were millions of 
our property and cuts off the revenue of the land. 
I mean that noble animal, the dog,—otherwise a 
howling devuastator that roams wherever his 
whim dictates, sacred from all law. We have 
paid many extravagant prices over and over 
again for “hit my dog and you hit me” theory ; 
now let us see if we cannot get something for 
being struck so hard by this gentlemanly cur of 
all immunity. Gentlemen, it is time some 
measures, certain and compete, were adopted to 
put an end to this wholesale devastation of 
valuable property by a thing that is no property, 
and yields not an iota to the production of the 
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country. The assessor comes to my house and 
asks “how many sheep have you ?” and puts down 
opposite the number their value and the amount 
of tax I must pay upon them; he goes to a cabin 
half a mile from me and by the use of shouts, 
sticks, and kicks, works his way through a pack 
of hungry dogs to the proprietor thereof. “How 
many sheep have you?’ says Mr. Assessor. 
“None. Aint able to own a sheep.” “How 
many cows?” “None. Aint able to own none 
of them, nor feed’em if I had ’em.” And the 
officer requests this Nimrod to see him safely 
through this half a dozen or more curs to his 
horse without either word or mark of pen with 
reference to their value. That night they came 
in a body and (may be followed by their owner,) 
destroyed half of my flock. Now my orator 
politician who wants to go back to the legislature, 
and is therefore against the dog law, will dwell 
at length upon the attempt to trample upon the 
poor and humble in depriving him of his great sol- 
ace, his dog. But tell me, does not the proposition 
that it is more just that those six dogs shail pay 
something towards the revenues of the country, 
than that my dead sheep shall, bear equity upon 
its very face,—aye, in every line of it? And yet, 
among the many contrivances gotten up to reach 
these curs, there has been no law proposed the 
practical working of which can be secured. 

I have had in my mind for months, and in my 
portfolio for some time, a form which, if it will 
not check the destruction of taxable property, 
will at least make that destroyer pay something 
for the property he destroys—in such a manner, 
too, as that the introducer of it in our legislature 
need not fear that it will operate against his 
return thither. Here it is: dogs are property 
and must be so recognized by law. Be it enacted, 
&c., that every dog, of any breed, age or sex, 
within this commonwealth, is hereby made 
property and shall be assessed the same as other 
property; provided, that no dog, of whatever 
breed, age or sex, shall be assessed at less than 
five dollars. Very truly, J. D. BETHUNE. 
Fauquier Co., Va., March, 1874. 

* 





Sheep Raising in Maryland. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


I have read with much interest Genl. Goe’s 
letters in the Furmer in relation to Merino 
Sheep, and also the comments of others upon 
the same subject. I am thereby most forcibly 
reminded of the old story of the shield. Un- 
questionably there are two sides to the question. I 
do not propose to discuss it, however, but I do 
desire to endorse most fully the position of Genl. 
Goe. Idonot owna sheep, and of course am 
not, like him, open to the charge of having them 
for sale; but I do know, from experience and 
observation, that the Merino Sheep will do all for 
your worn-out lands that Genl. Goe says they 
will, and that no other kind of sheep will do it. 
I have not the time to analyze the subject and 
give the reasons why “Mutton” Sheep cannot be 
used for the improvement of the soil, like 
Merinos, but such is the fact, and I think I can 
give the reasons. It is said that the proof of the 
pudding is eating it; the adage may be applied 
here. O. 8S. Buss. 

Georgia, Vt, March 12th, 1874. 
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Live Stock. 


Mr. Coffin’s Muirkirk Herd of Short Horns. 





| This fine herd, as already announced in these 
| pages, is to be sold at public sale, at the farm of 
| the proprietor, at Muirkirk, on the railroad 
| between the cities of Baltimore and Washington, 
on Wednesday, the 13th of May, 1874. In this 
month’s Farmer, we present the portraits of a 
Bull and Heifer, of this herd; the first was the 
sire of many of the calves now to be sold, and 
the Heifer is perhaps one of the finest of the lot ; 
the bull, unfortunately, died some fifteen months 
or more since, but has left a number of his calves, 
which will do credit to his high breeding and 
character. 

We have received at this office, Bell's London 
Messenger of Feb. 9th, the highest English 
authority for all matters pertaining to Stock and 
kindred matters, from which we copy the follow- 
ing description of this herd, in which these 
animals are more particularly described :— 


A private catalogue of the herd of Short Horns 
belonging to Mr. Charles E. Coffin, of Muirkirk, 
Maryland, has been sent to us by a correspondent 
on this side of the ocean. It is very handsomely 
illustrated by Mr. Page. The portraits are those 
of Royal Briton (27,351, and in A. H. B. 9,014,) 
a pure Booth bull direct from Warlaby ; Master- 
viece, a magnificent Gwynne cow with three 

uchess generations upon the Usurer cow Mys- 
tery, the daughter of Minstrel by Count Conrad ; 
Rosamond 9th, a white two-year old heifer of 
the Warlaby mould, by Royal Briton; and 
Water Nymph, 18 months old, a heifer, if Mr. 
Page has not departed from his usual fidelity, 
about as good as high blood and moderately gen- 
erous living can make a Short-Horn. She has 
the four splendid Booth sires, Royal Briton, 
Breast Plate, Dr. McHale and Vanguard, upon 
Water Witch, the dam of Water King, and de- 
rives her blood in the female line from Aylesby, 
though bred at New York Mills. Hn passant we 
must notice the Muirkirk Berkshires. “I keep 
on the farm,” says Mr. Coffin in a catatogue 
note, “some very superior Berkshires, some of 
them imported from England, and from M. H. 
Cochrane, Canada. Any one wanting a pig 
that will keep easy, and, when cured, make very 
superior bacon, should have the Berkshire.” 
The posture given by Mr. Page to the foreground 
sow of the trio portrayed, a sit-up of the cat 
fashion, and the “kind of sleepy Venus seem’d 
Dudu” expression of face, quite hit one’s notion 
of “a pig that will keep easy.” 

The bull, Royal Briton, bred by Mr. T. C. 
Booth, was bought by Mr. Gibson for Messrs. 
Walcott and Campbell and exported in the sum- 
mer of 1869. He was by Lord Blithe, the own 
brother to Lady Fragrant, and from Royal 
Bridesmaid by the grand old Prince Alfred, 
tracing back to Bianca and the Strawberry and 
Halnaby line. He and Mr. Cochrane’s Royal 
Commander (29,857—exported in 1870) were the 
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ROYAL BRITON, 9,014, (27,351,) AT 4 YEARS—PROPERTY OF CHAS. E. COFFIN. 
Roan, calved July 26th, 1868—Bred bg T. C. Bootu, Warluby, # igland. 
Cot by Lord Blithe, (22,126 ;) Dzm, Royal Bridesmaid by Prince Alfred, (13,404.) 
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WATER NYMPH, AT 18 MONTHS—-PROPERTY OF CHAS. E. COFFIN. 


Calved April 5th, 1871—Bred by Messrs. WaLcott & CAMPBELL, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 






two great Warlaby rivals on the Western shores | price for him. Mr. Coffin, then his owner, de- 
of the Atlantic, and it was a moot point whether , clined to part with him, but ultimately mentioned 
the States or Canada had the best Booth bull. | as his lowest figure, whenever he could spare the 
A breeder here who wished to re-import Royal | bull, a price which would have placed his favorite 
sriton was prepared to lay down a handsome on a level with some of the most costly bulls of 
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theday. Meanwhile, unfortunately, Royal Briton 
died on the 11th of August last, of pleuro-pneu- 
monia; and the fine character of his progeny, 
calved in the herd during the autumn, is at 
once a compensation for his loss and an aggra- 
vation of his owner’s regret. No more of the 
animals were attacked by the disease that 
proved fatal to the bull. To the end of Decem- 
ber (an American correspondent informed us) 10 
calves by Royal Briton, 7 heifers and 3 bulls, 
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had been born at Muirkirk. His successor is 
Lord Abraham, bred by Mr. Torr, and having 
Breast Plate, Prince of Warlaby, Dr. McHale 
and Baron Warlaby, upon the blood of Sylph by 
Sir Walter, with two intermediate generations of 
Earl Spencer’s strain. dividing Syiph from the 
Booth superstructure. The Muirkirk herd, very 
well bred, and worthy of the sires lately intro- 
duced, may be noticed more particularly upon 
another occasion. 





Mr. McHenry’s Jerseys. 


We give herewith, from 
the catalogue of the stock 
of Mr. McHenry, to be 
offered at public sale on 
the 8th inst., cuts of im- 
ported Southampton and 
Lilac. 

Southampton (117) has 
always seemed to us one 
of the most superb bulls 
of his race that we Lave 
ever seen. He was select- 
ed in person by Mr. 
McHenry on the Island of 
Jersey, and is about six 
years old. His color is 
dark brown shading into 
black. 





JERSEY COW LILAC, (340.) 


received too late for this number the petition of 
the Ruffin Agricultural Club of Cumberland Co., 
4 Va., to the legislature of that State, prayins for 





: the enactment of a law for the protection of 
5 sheep from the ravages of dogs. The statistics 
® presented in the petition are very interesting, 
and show the absolute necessity of some steps 
being taken to preserve this valuable species of 
property from the damage to which it is continu- 


ally subjectel from the superabundance of 
: worthless half-starved curs in all localities in the 
i country To show the feeling in Virginia upon 
this subject, we give the following extract from 
the letter of the Pre.ident of the Club in for- 
warding the petition for publication in the 
American Farmer : 

Here in Eastern Virginia, where there are such 
vast quantities of vacant lands, sheep husbandry 





tS Tue Doe anv Sueerp Law.—We have 





Lilac (340) is of solid fawn color, 
with black switch, 8 years old, and 
bred by her present owner. 

The catalogue contains of Jer- 
seys, 6 bulls and 46 cows and heif- 
ers; 4 stallions, 31 mares and colts ; 
6 mules; 1 Devon bull and 3 Devon 
cows, and 3 yoke of oxen. The 
sale will take place without regard 
to weather. 

Catalogues may be had at this 
office. 

The farm machinery, imple- 
ments, &c., will be sold on the 9th 
instant. 

The stock can now be inspected. 


might be made exceedingly profitable. It costs 
nothing to raise sheep here. They may be sub- 
sistéd the entire year without feeding. But 
nothing can be done in that direction until our 
legisiature grants us the necessary protection 
against dogs Every negro in the country has 
a dog, and some 4 or 5. 

It is very strange indeed that our legislature, 
made up as it is of good and patriotic men, should 
hesitate a moment to grant the proposition. It 
is true that a class of our population is opposed 
to & dog tax, but they are composed mainly of 
negroes, whilst its advocates embrace all the 
intelligent property-holders of the State. 

An important issue is made here, and it is 
nothing less than this: * Whether a most valuabie 
and important interest shall be sacriticed in the 
benefit of worthless dogs. Our legislature will 
be forced to meet this issue sooner or later, for 
the great agricultural masses are determined to 
push it to the bitter end. Yours, &., 

Wa. Houtman. 
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Profit of Sheep Husbandry. 


We give below an abstract of a letter from Mr. 
Henry C. Hallowell, of Montgomery Co., Md., 
which was read at a recent meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society. The experience which he 
gives is seconded by many, even in this State, 
where Sheep-raising can scarcely be said to be a 
part of our agricultural system. Only a few 
weeks ago a young farmer of Queen Anne’s told 
us, as an illustration of the profit in them, that 
at that time he already had 27 lambs from 19 
ewes, and all doing finely:— 

There is scarcely a farm upon which a flock 
of sheep could not be raised, of larger or smaller 
size, and the profits derived therefrom would go 
very far towards paying our taxes. The benefi- 
cial effect upon the land is well understood. 

To show what may be done in this respect, I 
give herewith an extract from the letter of a re- 
liable and intelligent gentleman in New Jersey, 
detailing his success with a single flock. It is 
true that his proximity to a large city gives him 
superior advantages, but we can approximate 
to his results. I myself have repeatedly purchas- 
ed flocks in the Fall for from $60 to $80, and 
have sold in the following Spring nearly $100 
worth of lambs and wool, having the flock left 
in good condition. My rule is to bring up the 
sheep into a tight yard every night. his does 
not injure them, even in the most sultry weather, 
as they are creatures of habit, and immediately 
lie down and ruminate, and are then ready to go 
to feeding as soon as let out very early in the 
morning. By having the yard-fence high and 
strong, they are secure from dogs. A three-quar- 
ter Southdown buck runs with them, and the 
lambs come in from the last of January to the 
middle of March. Last year my early lambs 
brought me five dollars each, some of them not 
much over two months old. 
shelter, not too close, the lambs will do well, and 
after they are a few weeks old there should be a 
place for feeding them separate from the sheep. 
They will thus improve very rapidly and soon 
be marketable. A pen made of pine poles across 
the sheep yard, accessible to the lambs and not 
to the sheep, will answer the purpose. 

If our farmers can once be induced to ascertain 
the value of sheep, we will not be long in pro- 
curing a proper law for their protection, as we 
are very apt to become earnest about whatever 
touches our finances. 

Extract from a letter of a New Jersey Farmer. 

“As to sheep, I will cite an instance from my 
own experience. Year before last I purchased 
100 head of sheep at the Philadelphia Drove 
Yards for $150, mostly ewes. They had evident- 
ly been very vadly cared for by some one, as they 
were very poor indeed. I gave them an excel- 
lent chance on grass during the summer and fall. 
Before feeding time I sold 40 of them for $176, 
reserving 60 of the best, all ewes, which had been 
rurniag with a full-blooded Southdown buck. 


By having a good | 
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at $9 per head for the first 30, and $8 per head 
for the rest. I sold from this lot of 60 ewes and 
84 lambs $1,003 worth, and had 11 ewes and 3 
choice lambs left. A number of these lambs 
| went into market at seven weeks old for $9 each. 
|The lightest ewe weighed 102 Ibs., and the 
| heaviest 165 Ibs. I take to myself the credit of 
| bringing the sheep to such a satisfactory con- 
dition, but attribute no inconsiderable part of the 
| success with the lambs to the Southdown buck.” 
We see from the foregoing that this careful and 
|successful farmer paid $150 for a flock of 100 
|sheep, sold $1,179 worth, and still had 11 ewes 
}and 3 lambs left. Of course he gave close and 
| judicious attention to his business; but did it not 
|pay? His figures speak for him. We of Mont- 
gomery cannot expect to equal him, not having 
& great city near us, but his letter shows that 
there is a handsome profit in the careful hand- 
ling of sheep. Woolen mills should be busy 
upon many streams of our county. I hope the 
subject will be further discussed in your columns 
by abler and more experienced farmers than my- 
self. Henry C. HALLOWELL. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 





4 


(= We have, in addition to those given in 
this month’s number, another communication 
from Gen. Goe, giving a history of the establish- 
ment of his present flock, and the progress 
which he has made in bringing his Merinos up 
to the very high standard which he claims for 
them. It will appear next month. 





a The Apiary. 


Transferring Bees. 


| Editors of the American Farmer : 








| Hoping that some of your readers may have 
been sufliciently interested in bee culture to fo!- 
low my directions given last month, and prepare 
}a movable comb-hive, I will now give directions 
| for transferring the bees from an ordinary hive 
to the new one. 

But first, I will state two axioms which every 
one starting in the bee culture on this system 
should know, and always bear in mind: 

First.—A bee filled with honey will never sting 
except under very great provocation. 

Second.— When frightened in their hives, bees 
always fill themselves with honey. 

The latter part of April, when the fruit trees 
are in bloom, is the best time for transferring. 
| The necessary implements are: a box the size of 
| the bottom of the hive from which you wish to 
| remove the bees, and about a foot deep; a box or 
| hive to use as a decoy hive; a long knife to cut 
| loose the combs, and a hatchet and old chisel. 
| Now on a bright v ar a morning, raise your hive 

on blocks about an inch from its foot-board, and 
blow under it a few whiffs of smoke,—tle 
| smoke of dry rotten wood is best,—and wait about 


They commenced to lamb about the latter part of | five minutes for the bees to fill themselves with 


January, and were all in by the first of March, 
and there were altogether 84 lambs. I began 
marketing them toward the latter part of March, 


| honey. Then remove the hive to a shady place 
| fifteen or twenty yards from its stand, and set it 
|on the groun? bottom upwards, putting the 
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decoy hive in its place to amuse the bees which | 


may return to their old stand. Now set the box 
which I mentioned first on the hive, and wrap a 
cloth around them so as to prevent any bees 
escaping at the place where they join, and with 
two sticks, or the palms of your hands, beat 
smartly on the sides of the hiye near the top; 
continue this at short intervals for twenty or 
thirty minutes, and most of the bees will ascend 
into the box. When you find that the greater 
part of them are in the box take it off and set it 
on a sheet near the hive, raising the front edge 
about an inch to allow the bees which you will 
brush off of the combs to enter. With a long 
knife cut the combs loose from one side of the 
hive, and then with the chisel, pry that side off, 
being careful not to break the combs in doing it. 
After you get the side off, remove the combs, 
brushing any bees which may be on them in 
front of the box in which you put the swarm, 
and as soon as you get the bees off put the comb 
in a box and cover it with a cloth to keep off 
strange bees. 

When you have all the combs out take them 
into aroom which the bees cannot get into, in 
which you must have a table, or a wide board 
laid on two barrels will do; and your Langstroth 
hive. Lay a comb on the table and put a frame 
on top of it, and with a sharp but coarse-edged 
knife cut the comb so as to fit tightly in the 
frame; it is not necessary that the comb should 
reach from one end of the frame to the other; 
but it should fit tightly from top to bottom; be ver 
careful to get the same side of the comb upwards 
in the frame as was at the top of the hive; you 
can easily see which is the top as the cells incline 
a little upwards; raise the frame and comb on 


its edge and tie several pieces of cord around | 


them to hold the comb in, put all the worker 
comb into the frame and hang the frame carefully 
in the hive; if you have not comb enough to fill 
all the frames put in an empty and a full one 
alternately. At this season of the year it is not 
necessary to put more than eight or ten pounds 
of honey in the hive, and as it is much harder to 
keep combs with honey in them in the frames, 
any more than this should be left out, as should 
also all the drone comb except about three or 
four inches square; the cells of the drone comb 
are much larger than those of worker comb, so 
that it is easily distinguished. Now carry the 
Langstroth hive to the stand of your old hive, 


put it just where the old hive stood, spreading a | 


sheet under it which should project two or three 
feet in front. Shake the bees from the box and 
the decoy hive on the sheet close to the new hive, 
and in a few minutes they will all enter it, when 
the sheet should be removed. 

In three or four days the bees will fasten the 
comb securely in the frames, and you must then 
open the hive and cut out the cords, or they will 
waste much time in trying to remove them. I 
hope in future numbers to give you some further 
directions on this subject and on different ways 
of obtaining surplus honey. 

D. M. WortTHINGTON. 


Howard Co., Ma. 

[We thank our correspondent for these plain” 
practical instructions upon this interesting 
branch of rural economy.—//. A. Fur ] 
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(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


The Roses best suited for General Cultiva- 
tion, their Management, &c. 


; _Atthe convention of the Pennsylvania Fruit 
Growers, of whose proceedings we last month 
gave some account, Mr. Charles H. Miller, an ex- 
perienced rose grower and general florist of 
| Germantown, Pa., read a very interesting and 
(earefully prepared essay on this subject. He 
prefaced his remarks on the general treatment of 
this class of plants by giving a list of roses which 
he thought were among the best, if they were 
not the very best, in cultivation. His list em- 
braced two divisions,—first, those newer roses 
lately introduced by eminent rosarians of France ; 
and second, the old drier kinds, proved to be 
good and which ought to bein every garden. 
Of the first he named of Hybrid Perpetuals: 
Felician David, MacMahon, Mrs. Laing, Andre 
Dunant, Antonie Verdier, Baronne Louise 
| Uxkull, Coquette des Blanches, Etienne Levet, 
| La Favorite, Pierre Izambart, Richard Wallace, 
Vicomte Douglass, Victor Verne, Alexandre de 
Humbolt, Eugene Vazin, Lena Turner, Madame 
George Schwartz, Perle Blanche. Zeas: Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, Henry Lecoq, Le Nankin, Ma 
Capucine, Madame Jules Margotten, Perfection 
de Monplaisir, Souvenir de Paul Neron, Annette 
Seaut, Bianqui, Catherine Mermet, Jeanne 
d’Arc, La Jonquille, Marie Van Houtte, Coquette 
de Lyon, Hortensia, Madame Azelie Imbert, 
Madame Berard, Madame Ducher. Noisette : 
Reve d'Or. Bourbons: Souvenir de Nemours. 

Of the old favorites, indispensable to every 
general collection, the following were named: 
| Hybrid Perpetuals: Baron Haussman, Baron 
| Prevost, Beauty of Waltham, Boule de Neige, 
| Charles Verdier, Charles Wood, Coquette des 
Alpes, Dr. Andry, Duchess of Sutherland, Felix 
Genero, General Jacqueminot, General Washing- 
ton, Glory of Waltham, John Hopper, Jules 
Margotten, La France, La Motte Sanguine, La 
Reine, Louisa Wvod, Madame Barriot, Madame 
Charles Verdier, Madame La Barronne de Roth- 
schild, Madame Victor Verdier, Marie Bauman, 
Paul Neron, Princess Christian, Marquise de 
Castalane, Comtesse d’Oxford, Thyra Hammerick, 
Velours Pourpre, Victor Verdier, Virgil, 
Xavier Olibo, Geant des Balttailles. 

Bourbons: Amelia de la Chapelle, George Pea- 
body, Gloire de Rosamene, Hermosa, Lady 
Canning, Madame Gustave Bonnet, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison. Mosses: James Veitch, Madame 
Wm. Paul, Perpetual Moss, Wm. Lobb. Chinas: 
Agripina, Archduke Charles, Ducher, Cels, 
| Mrs. Bosanquet. Noisettes: Aimee Vibert, Fel- 
| lenberg, Lamarque, Ophire, Solfatare. 

Teas: Adrienne Christophel, Belle Lyonnaise, 
| Bon Silene, Comptesse de la Bath, Devoniensis, 
| Gloire de Dijon, Homer, Hypolite, Isabella Sprunt, 
| Lays, Madame Russell, Madame Trifle, Marechal 
| Neil, Safrano, Souvenir d'un Ami, Triomphe de 
Luxembourg. 

| One condition of successful rose culture, said 
|Mr. M, is good loamy deep dry soil It is use- 
| less to put manure on wet soils; and after good 
| drainage, deep trenching is the next essential. 
| Old pasture land or gool cora ground will grow 
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roses, and if the soil is rather stiff so much the 
better; indeed, plenty of manure and a clayey 
loam, are essentials of successful rose growing. 
Thin light sands are unsuited for roses, as they 
suffer in such soils from drought and are liable to 
the ravages of the red spider. _It is not wise in 
making arose garden to use the old soil of a culti- 
vated garden, but rather to gather newer earth 
from good corn fields, or just under the turf of a 
good pasture, and if the partly rotten sods are 
mixed with it, it will be so much the better. 

In planting, do not put isolated specimens on the 

lawn, they being in bad taste. Select the most 
sunny and airy spot the garden affords; but not 
the most conspicuous, however, since when they 
lose their bloom they are not attractive objects. 
To see roses in all their freshness and beauty, see 
them with the dew on. Plant in beds,—the most 
suitable shape of which, for a small collection, is 
a circle with the sides scolloped toward the centre. 
If about eight feet in diameter, this allows every 
lant to be reached without treading on the bed. 
rhe most vigorous should be planted in the 
centre and the dwarf growers around the edge. 
Climbing and Pillar roses are useful, either 
trained to a tall stake in the centre of a rose bed, 
where the effect is very pleasing, or planted 
among the shrubbery, where their bright flowers 
enliven the surrounding scene. 

In pruning roses, the strong and robust 
varieties need little cutting back ; the dwarf kinds 
require it to be done thoroughly. The latter 
should be cut to within a few buds of the base of 
the year’s shoots; the former should have only 
the weak and unripened wood cut away. Roses 
are improved by making an annual lifting a part 
of their cultivation,—this gives an opportunity of 
pruning the root, &c..—and the best time to do it 
is just before the fall of the leaf; they then are 
established again before winter sets in. Roses 
grown in pots ought not to be planted out in 
fall, only in spring; and during the growing 
season all need plenty of water and an occasional 
supply of liquid manure. 

Mr. Meehan gave his treatment of tender Tea 
roses. When winter is about to set in, cuts the 
tender tops off, leaving them about a foot high, 
and over each turns a barrow of earth. Another 
way is to take them up and bury them entirely 
under a hot-bed sash. Has had some success 
with the Prairie Rose as a stock for working 
tender roses on instead of the Manetti. , 

Mr. Saunders said he pegged down his tea 
roses and at the end of the season the whole sur- 
face is covered. Tender roses will succeed this 
way. In winter covers the whole bed with sand. 

Mr. Fuller takes up his tender roses, digs a 
trench and puts them in it, and in the spring 
takes them out, cuts off their heads and plants 
them out again. Plants in masses. 

Pres. Hoopes plants his roses in masses, one 
kind in a bed. Takes them up in winter and 
packs in boxes which are filled up with dirt. 
Tender kinds like Devoniensis and Safrano do 
well kept in this way. 

[The above properly formed a part of our 
report of the proceedings of the Penn. Fruit- 
growers, given in our last, but crowded out from 
that issue will now be found timely and interest- 
ing, and serviceable to those making rosaries. 
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In the Gardener’s Monthly, for March, we find 
the entire essay of Mr. Miller, and those desir- 
ing fuller details and lists as given by that 
experienced rose culturist would do well to read 
it in that excellent journal, which under the 
management of Mr. Meehan, is doing so great a 
work in promoting American horticulture.— Eds. ] 

' 
The Fireside. 


Farm Life. 


A farmer should be as much a business man as 
a merchant or a lawyer: like them he requires 
brain as well as capital, and more brain than is 
generally conceived necessary. Many men who 
for the want of brain, or some unknown cause, 
have deserted rural life to enroll themselves upon 
the lists of doctors, lawyers and commission 
men,—giving asareason for their departure from 
“the most healthful, the most useful and the most 
noble employment of man,” that farming did not 
|pay. Why,I would ask? Is it not either from 
'the want of a head to plan successfully, or of 
industry to carry out plans well laid? There 
must be some deficiency in such a man, for his 


neighbor lives comfortably, accumulates and 
grows independent in his maturing years. Any 


industrious man can make money, but the man of 
thought who looks forward to the future, who 
counts his outlays, day by day, to see that he is not 
overstepping his income, alone can saveit. The 
pleasures which a successful farmer may enjoy 
are innumerable. He rises in the morning, be- 
holds the beauties of the setting stars; the silvery 
orbs faint from his vision whilst he beholds the 
glories of the distant eastern skies; he sees a 
gleam of light shoot higher and higher above 
the horizon, until, at last that powerful orb which 
may well be called the king of the firmament, 
looms forth with splendor to give warmth and 
light. Before this all was still, but now the world 
awakes from slumbers all, both industrious men 
and the beast creation, whilst the birds of the air 
and the locusts in their season give him a hearty 
greeting with melody and song. Through ail 
this the sluggard sleeps, and his help sleep also ; 
they awake only to get at their work in time to 
save themselves from the wrath of their employ- 
er, made cross and stupid by too much sleep. Such 
men had better be professional men or something 
else than farmers, since they are calculated to 
|demoralize the whole working class of a com- 
| munity, for hands will desert the industrious man, 
who calls them up before the break of day, to 
work ten hours instead of twelve, and receive the 
same pay. The hands get demoralized; they 
sleep late, as do their masters ; they lose nothing 
|pecuniarily, but the farmer is eventually con- 
sumed, his all slowly dwindling away; until at 
| last he comes to the conclusion that farming does 
| not pay. He deserts the sinking ship, swims off 
| to another business, and, if popular, succeeds in 
| living on the community by aid of a good address 
|as a doctor, a lawyer, or most commonly a com- 
|mission man. I do not mean to say that all doc- 
|}tors, lawyers and commission men are of this 
stamp,—far from it. Many of them are men of 
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the highest intellect—prompt and correct in all 
business transactions. But such men never broke 
down as farmers, and most probably would be 
successful in any branch of business they might 
see proper to pursue. 

We tarmers have absolute control over our 
business, and are dependent on no earthly power 
except Labor, which we can easily manage with 
a littlecare. We are not worn out by keeping 
late hours, exhausted and bleached by office duty, 
nor compelled to sacrifice all pleasure by the 
faint hope of pocketing adime. Our presence is 
much needed on the farm at all times to insure 
our success, but our business is in our own hands, 
and if necessary we can fix our pleasures to suit 
our business, or the reverse. This independence 
which a farmer enjoys isa great comfort; he 
feels entirely free, and is able to act according 
to his desires, regardless of the rest of the world. 
He enjoys the fruits of the earth in their fresh- 
ness, and has no cause to restrain his appetite in 
consequence of cost; all is produced for his en- 
joyment. His horses, made fat by the production 
of his farm, carry him on his journeys pleasantly, 
whilst he enjoys the freshness of a country air. 
He does not have the princely income of the 
merchant or the professional man, but he enjoys 
more independence and more true happiness on 
afar less amount. The beauties of a farm can 
but be admired by any one of taste. The land- 
scape attracts the eye at first glance, its diversi- 
fied surface clothed by nature’s verdant robes. 
The corn fields present a grand appearance, as 
each stalk, with tasseled top and silken ear, bows 
gracefully under a summer breeze. The wheat 
crop, too, a sea of gold at harvest, dazzles the eye 
as it waves like the billows of the sea. These 
grain crops, the reward which industry brings, 
show what man by careful labor is capable of 
producing, as well as the power of the Creator to 
turn the dust of the earth into palatable food for 
man. To watch the changes which plants under- 
go isa pleasure. Theseed planted, springs forth 
from the earth as a plant, its vigor of growth is 
admired, its bloom, its fragrance, excite a feeling 
of happiness and content, but the harvest fills the 
heart with joy toreap the fruits, the emblem of 
reward. The beauty of our herds adds much to 
the enjoyment of our business. Stock in the 
fields, and often the herd with the surrounding 
landscape produces a picture unsurpassed by any 
in the galleries of art. Our walks are private, 
free from the bustle of the town,—the beasts of 
the field too busily feeding to observe us, and the 
birds who greet us with pleasant song alone are 
near our pathway. 

Such are some of the beauties and pleasures of 
farm life. Yet, farmers are discontented, and why? 
I suppose from the fact that they enjoy more lib- 
erty of action ; are solely their own masters ; have 
more comforts and luxuries from the capital in- 
vested than any other class. Discontent seems 
to be one of the attributes of human nature. The 
more comforts the Almighty heaps upon us, in- 
stead of being grateful and contented, we become 
dissatisfied, and the greater are our cries that we 
are a persecuted race, and should seek some other 
employment. I can conceive of no employment 
that is more conducive to health, better calculated 
to enlighten the mind, to produce more true hap- 
piness and virtue, that better illustrates the exist- 





ence and goodness of a Creator, than does farm 
life. Yet farmers say, they are oppressed, their 
sons never shall become tillers of the soil, and 
that they consider it death to their daughters ever 
to be farmers’ wives. Farmers (I mean land- 
holders, those that work their land directly or 
indirectly,) are destined to rule this country. They 
move the whole machinery of a community; 
without their aid the City would starve, merchants 
become bankrupts, the whole machinery of the 
world come to a standstill. Did not the failure 
of one single product of the farm some years ago 
in Ireland, bring trouble upon the whole Prov- 
ince? Why, half her population would have 
starved had it not been for the farmers of the 
United States who sent over their Indian corn to 
the relief of her people! So mightI give other 
instances in which farmers have shown their im- 
portance and the great value of success in their 
pursuit. Does not the whole wealth of a coun- 
try come directly or indirectly from the soil, by 
the labors of the farmer? Are not the erection 
of cities, their towers, monuments, churches, our 
fortresses, railroads, canals, and in fact all internal 
improvements, due to the labors and toils of our 
farming community? Yes. The farmer, by the 
exercise of his brain and his muscles, brings from 
the earth food and raiment forall men. His 
crops are sent to the markets; transportation 
lines are established and sypported by his pro- 
ducts; the money he receives as compensation for 
his labors is not retained by him; he is liberal 
with it, he gives to the merchant one dollar for 
an article that is worth one half that amount; he 
deals liberally with all tradesmen and mechanics. 
This extravagance should be suppressed ; farmers 
should look more to their interests; form combi- 
nations to protect themselves. It is in their own 
hands to counteract this evil; let them do it. Let 
them combine to cut down the immense profits 
on al] manufactured goods. 

The landholders of England are the noblemen, 
the rulers of the land; they are the lords of the 
land. So should we be, if we see proper to ex- 
ercise our rights. Farmers, pine not for the days 
of slavery to return; in them we ruled the land, 
not because of slaves, but because we then exer- 
cised our rights; our mightiest stars came from 
the rural districts,—our Washingtons and Jeffer- 
sons were farmers. Then rebuke not your sons 
of talent for becoming farmers, rather encourage 
them ; let your loveliest daughters assist them in 
their labors, and we, the farmers, will once more 
control this country and have the high esteem 
and respect to which our position entitles us. 

Queen Anne's, Md. E. B. E. 

e 

ImpcrRE MrLx.—At the East, especially in 
New York and Boston, a considerable warfare 
has from time to time been waged against the 
middlemen and dealers who supply those cities 
with milk, in consequence of the great adultera- 
tion which has been discovered in the article sold. 
In Boston, the citizens as a body took the matter 
in hand, and an association was formed to supply 
the pure article to the consumers as received from 
the farmer, and, after a great conflict with the 
middlemen, who threw every obstacle in the way 
of the association, finally, we believe, fully suc- 
ceeded in establishing the business on a firm and 
permanent foundation. The question involved 
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in this matter is one of paramount importance, 
involving the health of every family in the com- 
munity, and more especially the very lives of 
thousands of the infants annually born in the 
city. The Board of Health of Baltimore has re- 
cently had its attention drawn in this direction, 
and have, through Prof. Tonry, of the Maryland 
Institute, had a number of samples of milk, as 
sold in this city, analyzed,—resulting in showing a 
great adulteration of the milk produced, both in 
the city and country; by which it will appear that 
city cows fed on dry provender give purer milk 
than country cows. Some of the milk coming 
from cows fed on swill, under the microscopic 
examination of Prof. Tonry, showed great de- 
composition, some bloody matter and sour acids. 
All the milk examined more or less exhibited 
the presence of acid. Some of the milk sold in 
the city, it is said, when offered to dogs and cats 
was refused by them, while pure milk was drank 
with avidity. Prof. Tonry had under examina- 
tion fourteen specimens of milk. 


How to Get Atone.—Do not stop to tell 
stories in business hours. If you have a place of 
business, be found there when wanted. No man 
can get rich by sitting around stores and saloons. 
“Never fool” in business matters. Have order, 
system, regularity, liberality and promptness. 
Do not meddle with business you know nothing 
of. Never buy an article you don’t need, simply 
because it is cheap, and the man who sells it will 
take it out in trade. Trade in money. Strive to 
avoid hard words and personalities. Do not 
kick every stone in the path. More miles can be 
made in a day by going steadily on than by stop- 
ping. Pay as you go. A man of honor respects 
his word as his bond. Aid, but never beg. 
Help others when you can, but never give what 
you can’t afford to, simply because it is fashion- | 
able. Learn to say “no.” No necessity of snap- | 
ping it out dog fashion, but say it firmly and re- 
spectfully. Have but few confidants; the fewer 
the better. Use your own brains rather than 
those of others. Learn to think and act for | 
yourself. Be vigilant. Keep ahead rather than | 
behind the times. Readers, cut this out, and if 
there be folly in the argument, let us know. 


Happy Every Day.—Sidney Smith cut the 
following from a newspaper and preserved it for 
himself: 

“When you rise in the morning form a resolu- 
tion to make the day a happy one to some fellow 


creature.” 


It is easy to don a left-off garment_to a man | 
who needs it; a kind word to the sorrowful—an | 


encouraging expression to the striv ing—trifles in 
themselves as light as air—will do it, at least for | 
the twenty-four hours. And if you are young, 

depend upon it, it will tell when you are old. 

Rest assured it will send you gently and happily | 
down the stream of time and eternity. By the | 
most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. 

If you send one person, only one, happily through | 
the day, there is three hundred and sixty- five i in 
the course of a year. And suppose you live forty | 
years only after you ey nce that course of 
medicine, you have made 14,900 bei ‘ings happy at 
all events for a time. , 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


To Season SausaGe.—Cut the meat in small 
| pieces for grinding through a cutter, and weigh 
|in order for seasoning. Then for every 40 Ibs. 
| of meat take 13 oz. of salt, 4 oz. black pepper, 2 0z. 
jsage, 2 oz. sugar and 1 oz. of saltpetre, all of 
| which mix well together, then mix this with 
| your meat, put it through the cutter ready for 
use. This ‘plan i is reliable; I have followed this 
| direction for years satisfactorily. 





| To Cure Bacon On BreF.—To 4 gallons of 
water, add 8 tbs. salt, 2 oz. saltpetre and half a 
| th. brown sugar, to be boiled and skimmed; when 
| cold pour over the meat. When packed, a little 
|salt in the bottom of the cask is all that is 
|necessary. The hams and shoulders should be 
| rubbed in fine salt. No danger of spoiling any 
|meat with this treatment. ~The bacon to be 
|drawn out in 30 days and smoked. J. 8. E. 


| Sprit Pea Sovp.—Put a quart of split peas 
|in enough water to cover them, add half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus and let remain all night ; the 
next day take them from the water in which 
they were soaked, put to them two quarts of 

water and a pound of salt pork, with a bone of 
beef. Let all boil gently until the peas are tender, 
then add six good-sized potatoes, and pepper to 
taste. Fifteen minutes afterwards add a table- 
spoonful of butter and flour each, worked 
yo maper and when the potatoes are thoroughly 
done, serve. 





MELTON VEAL.—This is a standard dish at 
the Melton races in England, and is composed of 
|alternate slices of veal and ham. Butter a good 
| sized bowl, and slice as thin as possible six hard- 
|boiled eggs; then line the bowl with the slices. 

| Place in the bottom a layer of raw veal steak in 
| thin slices, and sprinkle over it a small quantity 
lof salt, pepper and grated lemon peal; proceed 
in the same way with thin slices of raw ham, 
but leave out the salt. Cover it with a thick 
paste of flour and water, so stiff as to be rolled 
lout. Tie a double cotton cloth all over the top 
|and boil three hours, putting it into the boiling 
| water at the first and keeping the water just 
| below the level of the bowl. When cooked, 
take off the cloth and paste; let the veal stand 
| until the following day ; then turn it on aplatter, 
jand cut very thin after it comes to the table; 
| garnish with sliced lemon and parsley. It is “a 
| dainty dish to set before a king.” It is also a 
\side dish for dinner, and excellent for breakfast. 


To Cook A BEEFSTEAK.—Put a frying-pan over 
| the fire till it becomes quite hot. Have your 
|steak well pounded, lay it on the hot, dry pan 
| and cover as tightly as possible. Turn the steak 
| every half-minute; it must be done quickly, so 
that it may not be long uncovered. When 

nearly done, sprinkle on pepper and salt; lay a 
small piece of butter on the steak, and serve hot. 





SrLvER CaKkE.—Two cups flour, one and one- 
|half cups sugar, one-half cup sweet milk, one- 

half cup butter, whites of four eggs, scant tea- 
| spoonful cream tartar, scant one-half teaspoontul 
| soda; flavor with vanilla; bake in slow oven. 
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Farm Accounts. | 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Could you not give us some idea of keeping 
Farm Accounts?’ There are a very few farmers | 
who keep accounts, and simply because they do | 
not know how. I am fully persuaded that if} 
each farmer would keep a close and accurate ac- 
count of all his operations, he would become a 
better and more successful one. It would teach | 
him economy, and then he would have the} 
satisfaction of knowing exactly how much it cost 
him to raise a bushel of wheat, or a hundred 
pounds of tobacco, what his bacon costs to raise 
and cure, his cattle, &. 

By keeping such accounts and studying them, 
we would be enabled to see how we could 
perhaps lessen each expense; for after all it is not 
What a man makes, but what he saves, which adds | 
to his prosperity, and as the year has just com- 
menced it is the right time to begin and start 
our accounts; but the trouble is, “ow TO BEGIN. 

It has always seemed to me to be more difficult 
to keep an accurate farm account, than a regular 
set of mercantile books. To illustrate: we use 
fertilizers on our tobacco, sow the land in wheat, 
and grass or clover. Now how much of this is 
charged to the tobacco; how much to the wheat; | 
and the clover or grass; and to the land for} 
actual improvement in the latter? I think you, 
or some of your correspondents, could give us | 
valuable information in this matter of farm 
book-keeping 

Do you know any thing as to the value of 
gas-house lime as an improver of the soil, 
and how and wlien would you apply it; would it | 
pay to use it, if to be obtained at 2 cts. per bushel ? 

Your valuable periodical, 7he American Farmer, | 
is growing in interest in our community. 

Can von not occasionally give us a diagram of 
farm buildings, barns, stables, &c.? ENQUIRER. | 

Amelua Uv., Va., Jan. 20th, 1874. 


[The subject our correspondent brings up is one 
of such importance that we have often dwelt | 
upon it inthe Furmer. It is undoubtedly a great 
advantage for every farmer to keep a simple ac- 
count of his receipts and expenditures, and it 
will be found more useful and satisfactory to do 
this in detail, as is here suggested. 

A wide field of inquiry is opened up in pur- 
suing the question, and methods and opinions 
will widely differ, but we should be glad to 
hear from any of our readers who can present | 
a simple and efficient form of keeping farm 
accounts. Many doubtless would be glad to 
profit by the experience of those who follow a 
satisfactory system. Gas lime is commonly 
used the same as, and indifferently with, ordinary | 
lime, but after some exposure to the air. We 
think it would be hazardous to apply it to any 
growing crop, on account of the caustic proper- 
ties it contains, the sulphuric or sulphurous acid 
present being often strong enough to kill grass 
when applied on sod. We should advise its ap- 
plication in the fall, or to corn ground as soon 
after it is plowed as possible, in order that the 
Spring rains may wash away the deleterious im- 
purity before planting time. At the price named 





he should consider it very cheap.—Ed. A. Far.] 
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The Agricultural Implement 
Trade of Baltimore. 





CONCLUSION. 
D. KNOX & CO. 


This is one of our up-town firms, an offspring 
from the old house of Sinclair & Co. They are 
situated on Camden street, near Sharp, and keep 
a general assortment of farm and garden tools 
and machinery, field and garden seeds, &c., which 
are taken up by the Anne Arundel and other 
western shore of Maryland farmers, with whom, 
as they inform us, their main trade is done, and 
for whom they are conveniently located. 

In addition to a general stock, which we have 
not space to detail, this concern runs as a specialty 
the “Superior” Reaper and Mower—a machine 
which differs from all others of its class in the 
application of a novel device, as used for such a 
purpose, for effecting the driving of the knife, 
namely: a wheel and a screw, there being no cogs 
at all used in the machine. It is very simple in 
its construction, there being but two shafts, and 
in the machine itself not a single bolt. There is 
a lever for lifting the cutter bar, and one for tilt- 
ing the knife on rough ground or in tangled 
grain. It is contended that the absence of many 
and intricate parts renders the “Superior” very 
light of draft, whilst its durability is claimed to 
be equal to any machine made, a special guarantee 
being given that the wheel and screw, which it 
would be supposed would wear out soonest, will 
out-wear the machine. The Mower is made for 
a dropper attachment. : 

The Montgomery Fan is another of the promi- 


| nent machines kept by this house, as is also one, 


which, though not strictly agricultural in its 
character, is necded in every farmer's house, the 
Doty clothes washer, the most efficient, indeed the 
only efficient washing machine, it is said, yet 
produced. 

A full line of plows and other necessary farm 
implements will also be found here. 

LINTON & LAMOTT. 

This is one of the old firms in this line, having 
been for many years engaged in the manufacture 
and sale in this city of machinery and implements 
for farm use. 

The well known Linton Sweep Horse-Power 


| has been a specialty of theirs for a long while, 


and has earned a reputation for effectiveness and 
durability which is very creditable. 

In connection with this, this Louse sell large 
numbers of the Geiser Separator, a machine 
which combines the advantages of being of good 
capacity, doing efficient work, and sold at a 
moderate price. 

Messrs. Linton & Lamott are located at No. 
70 North Street, where, besides the above, they 
keep each harvest season some popular Reaper 
and Mower. We believe this year they are run- 
ning on the Hubbard. 


THe MARYLAND HorticuLTURAL Socrety 
held an adjourned meeting on the 17th ult., but 
the attendance was very slim and no businsss 
was transacted save to instruct the Secretary to 
invite persons having plants to exhibit them at 
the meeting of the Society to be held on the 21st 
inst., to which date an adjournment was had. 
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Lawn and Flower Garden. 
Floriculture, &e.—April, 1874. 


The extreme mildness of the past winter, has 
caused a great many of the late spring plants to 
bloom somewhat earlier than usual, and as a 
consequence there will be more work in potting 
this month than usual. 

Camellias, have almost done flowering, and 
such as need it should now be shifted into larger 
pots. 
parts loam to one of decayed leaf mould and 
sand. Be sure to give plenty of drainage ; place 
them in a close warm atmosphere, and keep 
nioist, till they begin to throw out roots. 

Azaleas are now in full bloom and should have 
plenty of light; they are easily grown from cut- 
lings, and should be potted in a compost of sandy 
loam and decayed vegetable matter. Achimenes, 
Tydeas, Caladiums, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, &c. 
&c., should now be started into growth; give 
them water sparingly until they have sent out a 
good supply of roots. Geraniums and Fuchsias 
should be shifted into larger pots, especially the 
Fuchsias; never let them get pot-bound until 
they commence to show flower; an occasional 
watering of liquid manure will keep them won- 
derfully. Put into the propagating bed such 
cuttings as are needed, and don’t fail to syringe 
every morning; the red spider will now com- 
mence to make its appearance,—a good supply of 
water will keep it down. 

Fumigate every week with tobacco, to kill green 
fly. Keep the fire heat down as much as possible, 
and when the weather is very mild discontinue 
its use entirely. Sow all seeds needed for plant- 
ing; there is still plenty of time. It is very 
necessary to re-arrange the plants in the green- 
house every ten days, turning those that have 
grown to the light with their backs to the sun; 
give those plants that have bloomed plenty of 
light and room to make good wood for next year’s 
show ; it is a bad habit to throw them under the 
stage because they are done for this year. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds, 

Everything about the pleasure ground should 
now be made to look neat and tidy by removing 
all dead branches, leaves and other offensive 
matter. Should the grass on lawns have becume 
exhausted by being drawn out by frost, or killed 
by sun, a good top dressing of manure will help 
it; wood ashes mixed with a good rich earth 
makes a capital top dressing. All flower beds 
and borders should be spaded over and put in 
readiness to plant; spade in plenty of manure. 
Sow under glass, such seeds of perennial and 
annual plants as are desired in May; transplant 
when Jarge enough to handle. This is a good 
time to multiply the roots of Peonias, Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Dielytra Spectabalis, &c. &c.; 
always see that the part cut off has a terminal 
bud, else it will never grow. It is very easily 
accomplished, by a sharp knife, or, when the 
roots are large, by a spade. 

There is still plenty of time to plant such trees 
as are needed ; it is not well to put it off too long, 
as the sap rising very early will receive a severe 
check, and, unless planted well, will soon die. 


A good soil, suitable for them, is, two } 
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| Evergreens can be planted on to the middle of 
| May; in fact it is the best season for them, as 
they will then be throwing out numerous fibres 
around the collar of trees from which the roots 
|come to support the tree through the summer. 
This month can be well called the working 
month of the year, and the gardener will certainly 
have to work faithfully, that would do his work 
|thoroughly. It would be well to take out ail 
| weeds and foreign substances from the lawn; a 
| wet day is best calculated for this work,—a light 
weeding fork, or trowel, and the work can soon 
be done. A. BRACKENRIDGE. 





|\On the Cultivation of Potatoes. 





At the February meeting of the Chuckatuck, 
Va., Farmers club, Mr. Ames, a noted trucker of 
that section gave the following account of his 
practice in growing Irish potatoes, for which he 
has quite a reputation, and it has been forwarded 
for publication in Te American Farmer. 

Prefers Early Rose variety because earliest, and 
stands highest on Northern markets; cuts the 
seed to two or three eyes; prefers heavy dry 
soil; plants in drills, ten to twelve inches apart ; 
drills three to three and a half feet apart, fatter 
preferred ; lays off by running twice to the rows, 
thus making straighter and more uniform in 
depth; gets the manure in good order, free 
from clods, and then at any odd time, (before 
ready to plant,) days when ground is frozen, &c., 
puts the manure in the drill about a good horse 
load to the hundred yards. When ready to 
plant, sows the guano, (has used Chincha and 
Guanape, side by side and sees no difference,) ten 
or twelve pounds to the hundred yards, right on 
the manure; then takes something that can be 
run through this manure, (say for instance a 
harrow frame with two straight round teeih in 
centre,) mixing manure and guano, and leaving 
a small furrow in the middle, in which 
| plant the potatoes as before said, ten to twelve 
inches apart, and cover with two furrows about 
four inches deep. Just when ready to come up, 
harrows crosswise; when four to six inches 
| high, bars off with turn plow, and runs cultiva- 

tor between rows before blooming. When ready 
to dig, plows them up with heavy turn plow 
(like No. 11, Dixie,) and puts in hands to pick, 
sort, and barrel in the field; considers twenty- 
five bbls. a good average yield from one of seed, 
though sometimes makes forty or more. Com- 
post manure in following manner, in the field, or 
convenient to it: thirty loads of muck, (gotten 
up in summer and chopped over before frost.) 
five loads Indian shell marl, thirty loads scrap- 
ings of hillsides, fences, &c., and eight or ten 
loads bought stable manure, well mixed and 
used at above rate, viz: a good one-horse load 
to the hundred yards in drill. H. 


CATALOGUES OF Mr. Corrin’s SALE may be 
had at this office. The opportunity which will 
be offered here of improving the stock of a 
whole county by the purchase of some of the 
young bulls, which will doubtless be sold very 
reasonably, ought to be availed of by the readers 
of the Furmer. 
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Our Premium List. 





The time limited for the reception of subscrip- 
tions for which we offered premiums, expires 
with the 1st of April. Those who claimed pre- 
miums for the subscriptions sent, before the date 
named, have been supplied, and any who are 
entitled to them, according to the terms, will be 
promptly attended to, on application. 

A singular fact in connection with this matter | 
is, that in but a very few instances, those who | 
have forwarded clubs for the present volume 
have either said nothing about competing for a 
premium, or, (as has been most generally the 
case,) have declared that they did not intend | 
£0 to do, but their object was to disseminate the | 
Farmer among their neighbors, believing that by | 
thus doing, they were benefitting them and | 
advancing the interests of all. The largest part 
of the clubs by far, of course, numbered from 5 
to 20 names. Some of the largest received, how- | 
ever, were from friends who expressly declared 
that they declined any premium, though some 
might, by the addition of a few more names, have 
claimed to the highest offered by us. 

Those of our friends, and the friends of pro- | 
gressive agriculture generally, who will continue | 
to aid in the circulation of our journal, will | 
receive our thanks; and, if in any neighborhood 
they can find suitable persons to canvass for sub- 
scribers, we will be still further indebted to them, 
and the most favorable terms will be awarded in | 
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such cases. The terms for subscription are: 
$1.50 for a single one, 5 copies for $5, and 11 for 


| $10. Independent of these terms, liberal arrange- 


ments will be made with special agents. 
We have no hesitation in appealing to the 


| public for their assistance in extending our sub- 


scription list. The low price at which it is 
published, (in clubs,) will not pay the expense 
of printing and the blank paper—but the larger 
our list, the more extensive will be our advertis- 
ing custom, upon which we calculate, as do most 


| all publishers of papers, for our profits. We 


firmly believe, however, that every monthly 
number we issue, is intrinsically worth the price 
we charge for a year’s subscription, to every 
intelligent man engaged in any way in the culti- 


vation of the soil. 
LE Snes ee ae 


Bills.—Some of our subscribers who have 
not forwarded their subscriptions for this year, 
and afew who are also in arrears for the last 
volume, will find bills in the present No. Will 
they oblige us by attention to the same? We 
should be glad in forwarding the amount if each 
would endeavor to include some new subscrip- 
tions in their remittances. 

Davis’: Putvertzina Minis. — We have 
heretofore called attention to these mills, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Denmead & Son, and which 
have proved very effective in their application to 


| grinding bones, phosphates, &c., for fertilizers. 


For this purpose, it is claimed by their inventor, 
they are the most economical and _ perfect 
machines yet offered. Some bone dust recently 
shown us, pulverized by one of these mills, was 
one of the most even and handsome samples that 
we have ever seen. As the cost of manufactur- 
ing is reduced by their use to a low rate, and as 
their price is moderate, we suggest to farmers, 
situated where it is difficult to obtain bone dust, 
whether they could not profitably club together 
to purchase such a mill to grind the bones 
themselves. 


PoTasH ON PorTaTors, &¢.—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for March says:—‘A series of experiments 


| made by Professor Ville, in France, shows that 


the diseases that attack the potato, are in part 
the result of a deficiency in the supply of potash 
in the soil. For five years in succession the 
Professor planted potatoes in the same soil with- 
out any fertilizer; to other plots of ground he 
added fertilizers that did not contain potash. 
In all these cases the potatoes became diseased 
in the month of May, while on the other plots 
where potash was supplied in sufficient quantity, 
the plants were healthy and yielded an excellent 
product.” 
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Tue MaryLanp STaTE AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETY’S MEETING FOR APRIL will be a very 
important one, and will be largely attended, as 
all the Agricultural Societies and Clubs, as well 
as the Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry in the 
State, have been invited to send ten or more 
delegates for the purpose of conferring upon the 
general interests of agriculture, and especially 
relative to furthering the success of the next 
annual show of the society. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that there will be a deputation from every 
association in the State on this occasion. 


DEFERRED.—Several communications are 
crowded out this month, which will appear in 
our next issue, including one on geraniums, &c., 
from N. F. F.; notes on wheat from H. K., and 
others. « 


t#~The house of L. Tudor & Co. sell country 
produce of all kinds strictly on commission. They 
claim to merit, by promptness and honesty, a 
fair share of public patronage. Give them a 
trial. 


t#" We would direct attention of those who 
feel an interest in fish culture to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. A. Kent in this number. 

-“@e 
Received. 

From Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, New 

York :— 


Scrrpyer’s Montuty for March and April. | 


In the March No., the fifth of Edward King’s 
papers on “The Great South” is given, the author 
and artist having reached an undeveloped mine, 
the Mountain Region of Western North Caroli- 
na, and in the April issue Virginia is illustrated. 
These papers grow in interest, the engravings 
being of the highest merit and profusely given. 
The usual serials are continued, with short 
stories, some really good poetry, the Editorial 
departments, &c. Both Nos. are altogether 
excellent ones. 

St. Nrcwouas for April. We don’t believe 
there ever was such a magazine for boys and 
virls as this one. Daintily printed, charmingly 
illustrated, full of wisdom and full of fun, some- 
times serious and oftener gay, but never dull, it 
is enjoyed thoroughly by all, young and old, and 
no household with a child in it, of any age, but 
should subscribe for it. 

BULLETIN OF THE Bussey INSsTITUTION. 
This is a report of chemical analyses and other 
investigations at this institution, which is a 
school of agriculture and horticulture, largely 
endowed, and under the control of the authorities 
of Harvard College, and whose only want, it is 
said, is students to learn what the school is so 
well prepared to teach. 

From D. H. Brown & Sons, New Brunswick, 
N. J., CaTALoGuEs or SEEDS, GREENHOUSE 
AND BEDDING PLANTS, FRUIT AND ORNAMEN= 
TAL TREES, &C. 
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From John Saul, Washington, D. C., we have 
his PLANT CATALOGUE for 1874, comprising 
many novelties anda very large collection of 
rare and beautiful plants. It also contains a 
well-executed plate of a new Abutilon, with 
white flowers, which, less gaudy than many 
Chromos of the day, is far more delicate and 
handsome than most of them. 


From James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., the April 
No. of his FLorau Gurpe is promptly at hand. 
No lover of flowers can afford to do without 
Vick’s publication. The price is only 25 cts. a 
year. 





From Miller & Hayes, Germantown, Phila., 
| Catalogue of PLANTs AND Roses. Very taste- 
| ful and neat. 


From J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 
| Catalogue of SEEDs. 
| From F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, II., 
| Plant Catalogue and Price List. 
| From C., Platz & Son, Erfurt, Prussia. Seed 


| Catalogue. 

From Briggs & Bro., Rochester, N. Y., Jany. 
No. of their quarterly Frorat Work, an 
elaborate and highly ornamental volume, some- 
what gaudy but handsome. 


From Beach, Son & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. This is also a quarterly 
| and contains a catalogue of the Seeds, &c., of the 

house named, and while less showy than the 
| productions of the Rochester Seedsmen, gives 
a great amount of valuable horticultural infor- 
|mation worth more than the $1 subscription, 
which amount, however, is given back to each 
| subscriber, in seeds or bulbs. 


From E. W. Buswell, Esq., Cor. Secretary, 
| TRANSACTIONS of the Mass. HorticuL TURAL 
Socrety, for 1873. 

From Sheldon & Co., 677 Broadway, New 
York, THe Ganaxy for April. The table of 
contents is varied, and good as usual. There is 
| something for every taste. The editorial depart- 
| ments, including the Scientific Miscellany, Lite. 
rature and Nebule, are especially attractive. 


From the Secretary we have received the 
| PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEorGIA STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL Society, comprising the proceedings 
|of the Convention held at Columbus, the report 
of the Executive Committee, a statistical report 
of the Farming Interests of Ga.; an Analysis of 
the Cotton Plant, and analysis and money value 
of commercial fertilizers by Prof. White; a 
| Report of the Experiments of Prof. Pendleton, a 
|copy of which we have also received from the 
|}author, and an account of some of which was 
prepared for and crowded out of this issue. 


From Thornburg & McGinnis, Circular of their 
Lime and Fertilizer Spreader, which was illus- 
trated in our last. In addition to a description 
of the machine, with testimonials, &c., there is a 
paper by Capt. McGinnis on the soil as a medium 
for producing plants, with considerations on 
manures, and especially on lime. The writer 
has given much attention to this subject, but our 
limited space forbids our now making any ex- 
tracts from it. 














Baltimore Markets, March 25. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 
Breadstuffs.—Flovr—Market quiet and steady. — 
Howard Street Super $5.25@5.75; do. common to fair 
Extra $6.(046.25: do. good te ch: ice do. $6 L0@6 75; do. 
Family $7.25@9.00. Ohio and Indiana Super $5.00@5.50; 
do. common to fair Extra $5.75 6.25; do. good to choice 
$6.5(@ 6.75; do. Family $7.00@8.t0; City Mille Super 
$5.25@6.25; do. low to medium Extra $6.75@7.50; do. 
Rio brands do. $8.25@8.50. City fancy brands $10.50. 
Rye Fiour $4.75@5.00. Fine Flour $425@4 75. Corn 

Meal, City Mille, $4.12@4.25. Western $3 7 @4.00. 

Wheat.— Receipts light. Market quiet. We qnote 
prime Amber 182 cente; do. white 10 cents; gcod md 
172 @175 cente. : 

Corn.— Demand good; prices firm. Southern White 
28@82 cente: do. yellow S0@82 cents. Western mixed 
83 centa. 

Oats.— Receipts light. Bright Scuthern 65 cts ; bright 
Western 63 cents. 

Rye.—Dull at 83 cents for prime. 

Cotton.— Market dull. We quote Middling 16% cts; 
low Middling 154 (@15% cente; strict good ordinary 14% 
@14% cents; good ordizary 144 @14% cente; ordinary 
14% cents. 

Hay and Straw.-Du!!. Clover #15g17; mixed 
£16@20. Timothy, good to choice, $20@24. Rye Straw 
$15. Oat Straw $15@16 ¥ ton. 

Mill Feed.—City Mills Brownstuff 20 cents; mid- 
dlings, 25 cents for light, 45 cents for heavy ¥ bus. 
Western sbipetuff $22 ¥ ton. 

Molasses.—Muscovado 34@35 cents; Porto Rico 35 
@50 cente; New Orleans 60@75 cts. ¥ gallon. Syrups.— 
Calvert 54@56 cente; Chesapeake 45@46 cents; Canton 
Sogar Honse 27@28 cents. in bbls. and hhds. 

Onions.— Yellow $5.00@5.50: red $4.75@5.00 ¥ bhi. 

hoy epee by $4.10@4.25; Peerless $3.75@ 
£4.00; Early Goodrich $4.00; Monitors €3.25@3.50; Peach 
Blows $3.25@3.£0. 

Plaster.—$1.75@1.80 ¥ bbl. of 3°0 ths. 

Provisions.—Market quiet. Bulk Shoniders 6% 
cents; clear-rib Sides 8X cente; Bacon, Shoulders 7% 
cente; Sides 94 cents. Hams 14@15 cente. Lard 10 
cents. Mees Pork $16.25 ¥ bbl. 

Rice. —Carolina8& cents. Rangoon 8 cents. 

Salt. -Liverpool Fine $2.10; Ground Aium $1.15 ¥ 
sack. Turk's leland 39@ 35 cts. ¥ bus. 

Seeds.—Firm, and in demand. 
Timothy $3 253.75; Orchard Graes $2.50 ¥ bae. 

Tobacco. — Maryland frosted $4.00 5.00; sound com- 
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Contents of April No. 





On Ripening of Peaches, by Col. Ed. Wilkins.125 
New Varieties of Fruit, by J. W. Kerr......125 
Planting Peach Trees, by L. W.G...........126 
Packing Vegetables for Market........... - 127 
Jerseys in a New Role......0..0.ececccceeecl Qt 
Grape Vines—Wine Making.........+.++++ 128 
Desth of the $40,000 COW... «<2. cvccsecs cues 129 


Lime and Clover as Fertilizers, by J. Atlee. .129 
Tobacco Worms, by Dr. Chambers..........130 
Paris Green for Cotton Worms... ........6+1t 
Selection of Cotton Seed........ ‘ 1 
Emigrant Fields of North America...... eet 
Agriculture OF FIG’... ..ccccccccscoes enamel 
Maryland as a Farming State.......... +0061? 
Advantages of Soiling, by Mr. Coffin........12 
Merino Sheep, by Gen. Goe........136, 138, 1 
1 
1 
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| Raising Silk Worms, by A. Jackson.........137 
Wire Fence, by R. C. Shoemaker...........137 
Vandeves Cote PIMs. csccescccocacssss 137 
The Dairy—“The Cow,” by Mr. Hazard... . .138 
Agricultural Calendar for April.............140 
Vegetable Garden, Work for April.......... 141 


Clover $6.25@6.75; | 


mon $5.00@.00; good do. $6.00@6.L0; goud to fine red | 


#9.00@12.00; Virginia, common to good luge $5.00@7.00; 

common to medium leaf $7.00@8.(0; fair to good du 

$9 (0@'0.00; selections, shipping $11.00@14.00. 
Whiskey. - 96 cents. 


Live Stochkh.— Bef Caltle.—Demand moderate.— | 


Trices ranging from 3% to 7% cents for ordiuary thin 
ones to beet on ea!e. 

Mogs.—F sir eupply and equal to demand. We quote 
at 7 ad cente, nett. 

Sheep.—Du!l. Quotations at 4@6 cents, grove. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Lewis Tudor & Co.—Commission Merchants 

Alex, Kent.—Green Spring Fish Ponds. 
+. Bolgiano & Son.— ield and Garden Seeds 
Moro Phillips.—Super-Phosphate of Lime. 

Denmead & Son.—Steam Engines and Boilers. 
J. J. Turner & Co.—To Tobacco Plauters—Excelsior. 
J. J. Turner & Co.—Ammoniated Super-Phosphate. 
J. J. Turner & Co.—Bone Dust—Bone Flour. 

im. & J. H, Leonhardt.—Wagon Builders. 
Joshua Horner, Jr.—Bone Dust and Bone Meal 
-oxshua Horner, Jr.—Super-Phosphate. 

te0. C. Hicks & Co.—Retorts, Tiles, Fire Bricke, &c 
A. (¢. Mott —\mplements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
/teuter d& Mallory.—Keystone Portable Forges. 
+. M Rhodes & Vo,—Rhodes’ Standard Am. Phosphate. 
7. S. Cooper.—Byggs for Hatching. 

Charles K. Harrison.—Berkshires and Ayrshires. 

vd. T. Jenkins.—Jersey Cattie and Chester Pigs. 
SJ. C.F .—Jersey Cattle. 

Walter Hammond.—Coe’s Ammoniated Bone Super- 

Phosphates. 

Andrew Coe.—Coe’s Original Am. Bone Phosphate. 
v. H. Brown & Sons.—Seeds, Plants—Catalogues. 
Linton & Co.—Flewer and Propagating Pots. 


Blymyer Manufacturing Company—Shbaker Threshing | 
Mach | used one and a half tons on my oats last spring 


achine. 
Thos. W. Levering & Son—Vndson Corn. 
W. A. Myers—Eggs for Hatching. 
Farmer Office—Lucerne Seed. 


_ Our Premium List, &c....... aecaennebetes 


Queen Anne's (Md.) Agricultural Society... .142 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, Pro- 
ceedings of...... wire ee 4 
Report of Committee on Legislation, to.....14: 
Baltimore County Farmers’ Union, Pro- 
COPE a. 6 06 0 ob dap od ennhees one taedenal tl 
State Grange of Patrons for Maryland, Pro- 
COOTINGB. oc cccccssess nebaecasses bacscsestee 
The Dog Question, by Mr. Bethune.......... 145 
The Dog Question, by Mr. Holman..........148 
Sheep Raising in Maryland, by Mr. Bliss... 146 
Live Stock—Muirkirk Herd............146, 155 
Portraits of Bull and Heifer of Muirkirk Herd.147 
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Monaskon, LANCASTER Co., Va.., } 
March 34d, 1874. j 
Messis. J. J. Turner & Co., Baltimore. 
Gents:—I used four tons of Excelsior on my 
wheat crop last fall, side by side, in the same 


| field, with four other kinds of phosphates, and 
| up to this time your Excelsior is far ahead and 


looks better than either of the others. I also 


with great satisfaction. Yours, respectfully, 


R. T. Perrce 
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LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their 
season. We do a SURICTLY COMMISSION BU-I- 
NESS, therefore DONO’ SPECULATE. Contignments 
solicited. Prompt returns made. We thank our many 
friends for their liberal patronage and hope furac utin- 
uance and increase of the same. 


No. 4t Light Street, Baltimore, Md. »-ly 


HUDSON CORN. 





We have been appointed Agents for the sale of 


the celebrated 


PROLIFIC CORN, 
raised last year by Mr. Hudson himself, and 
by him selected for market. 


PRICE $3.59 per bus.— DISCOUNT to DEALERS. 
T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 
55 Commence STREET, 


BALTIMORE 


apr-2t 


Egees for Hatching. 


DARK BRAIIMA, from selected hens mate i with an 
extra large and fine Cockerel, bred by Philander Wii- 
liame. Mase., from a Cock imported at a cost of $130. 

LIGHT BRAHMA, from P. Williame’s favous prize 
straire. large and finely bred. 

WHITE LEGHORN, Smith's Conn, strain White-face 
Black Spanish, imported etrain. Beggs $3.0) per diz or 
25 pertwod.z. Address, 

W.A. MYERS, 


ap-lIt New Oxford, Adams Co., Pa. 


PER LB. 
Mammoth Mangel Wurzel..............+ 
Large Sugar Beet......... ppoddies'se soesdess 
RO: WOOMIOT, ..csceacecernsesecccsevoasies f 
Improved Ruta Bagn..........ccceaseeeee: 


=} <1 -1 +! 
a 


cr 


Sent by mail (prepaid) on receipt of price. 
20 Papers Flower Seeds for $1. 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS and ONION SETS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. BOLCIANO & SON, 
Cor. Calvert and Water Sts., Baltimore. 


{apr-1t} 


AT 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufactorer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No 
The following is the result of analysis of a sample o 


Joshua Ilorner, Jr.—Dear Sir: 


30, 1873 
r your 


. 32 Secono Srreer, Battimore, July 


Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 


BeeeG, THOT. 06 BOZO FS ) 5 sccs ccvesesee sessesccdsocss 
I siiciictut caenctnee: adedeneidensdasectanasinedcs 


Containing—Nitrogen, 4. U8; Ammonia 4.95. 
Inorganic Matter 


Containing Phosphoric Acid.......06...06 


osisainace icheebeiiesignséas stabs elgls Wan mee 
$000 00000006 d cesene s00s00ses .80anesse cnceessc’ qW.i2 per cent. 


Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime.................+. 
I I inks xed cs ncnaesicenahosdapentscassscsphcs 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE 


ICTR NTT 


POOR a eee eee eee HOR eee sees eeee ee eeeee® 


cent, 


cent. 
cent. 
cent, 
251 per cent 
MARKET, and call your 
MATERIAL for the improve- 


24.52 per 


ment of the svil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture anid insoluble matter 


Respectfully, ete , 


P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $15 PER TON. 


No. | PERUVIAN GUANO, VIL VLERIUOL, 


PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE. OF SODA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super Phosphates and Fertilizers at Wholessle 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. 


(warranted fuil strength.) MUK{[ATE POTASH, SUL- 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
Pric 


RONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLY ED, 


$42 AND $48 PEK TOY. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, JR. 
54 §. Gay Strect, 173 Forrest Street and Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMIRE, MD. 





LUCERNE SEED." 


small quantity, good sample, for sale 


At American Farmer Office. 








A. G MOTT, 
40 Ensor St., near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


If you want a superb harvester, buy our AZTNA. At 
Pimlico, for three successive years, the TNA w nthe 
first premium. Price of Mower$115—combined Reaper, 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $165. he 
Wiley ahead of all competitors. We make all sizes of | 
this admirable Plow, right and left hand ana side hill. 
Also, the Miner and Horton, Empire, Woodcock, Ping | 
and other popular Plows. Castings by piece or ton. 
Corn Planters, wi'h and without guano attachmen's, $23 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucumber-wood | 
Pumps, for shallow and deep wells. Several second-hand | 
Buckeye Mowers for sale. Mowing machines and other 
implements repaifed with despatch. A call is solicited. 

ap-ly 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, breeder and importer of Berkshire 
Pigs. offers them to the public eight to ten weeks old, 
carefally selected, and at reasonable prices. Also for | 
sale, four fine AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES. 





| 


CHARLES K. HARRISON, | 


ap-2t “Annaudale,”’ near Pikesville, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


A REGISTERED JERSEY COW, with HEIFER 
CALF, No. 1015 A. J. C. C. Also, THREE HEIFERS, 
full bred bat not in herd book; price $75 each or $300 for 
the lot. ‘To be seen at 


J.C. PAPE?S, 
ap-it GOVANSTOWN 


FOR SALE. 
HERD REGISTERED JERSEY HEIFERS, 


From 3 to 20 months. Also, 


IMPROVED WHITE CHESTER Pics, 


ree months 


ED w D. F. 7 ENKINS. 
ap-3t Baldwin, Baltimore Ce., Md. 


FOR SALE, 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


FARM ON TIDE WATER, VA. 


The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in Northum- | 
berland Co., Va., comprising about 160) ACRES OF | 
LAND situated on the Potomac and Cone Rivers. Al! 
the Farm is Kiver-bottom land, adapted to grain and 
grass culture, and particularly desirable for trucking | 
and frait raieing—the scil being well suited for all kinds 
of vegetab!es as wellastheetaple crops. There are 1000 
acres arable land, the balance in vaiuable timber of all | 
kinds. Attached to the Farm are invaluable Oyster | 
coves, noted as producing the finest Oysters of this | 
section. There is a wharf on the property and three 
steamers from Baltimore and Washington land there | 
every week, with the prospect of a dai'y line to Point 
Lookout, Md.—12 miles acrosa the Potomac— upon the | 
completion of the Southern Md. R. RR’ The time to! 
either Baltimore or Washington only 8 hours. The Im- | 
provements consist of a good BRICK DWELLING of 
four roome, smoke, dairy and poultry houses, barn, 
granary and corn cribs, and three outbuildings, of four 
rooms each, for laborers, The whole place is under 
good chestnut fenciog. and tHoroughly drained. The 
Farm will be sold entire, or if found desirable will be | 
divided into parcels of, ray, 50 acres, more or lees. It is 
well situated for such division, and, in that event, will | 
offer very superior inducem ‘nts to purchasers. Terms 
will be made liberal. Parties desiring to inspect the 
land can take the eteamers either at Saitimore or Wash- 
iagton, ani land en the Farm. 

or further particulars, address the Editors of the | 
‘“‘American Farmer,”’ Baltimore, or | 
DR. JAMES SMITH, | 

oct. Heatheville, Northamberland Co., Va. 
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Improved Stock, Implements, &c, 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, intending to sell or rent a large por- 
tion of his farm, and to reduce greatly the number of 
head of stock owned by him, will SELL AT AUCTION, 


On the Sth and 9th April, 1874, 
(the live stock on the first named day) 

("A number of Jersey Herd-Book Bulls, Cows and 
Heifers, a Devon Bull and several Cows, a thorough-bred 
Stallion, a Trotting Stallion and a half-bred Percheron 
| Stallion, several Horses, Colts and Mules. Also a lot of 
Farming Implements, Wagons, Harness, &c., &c. 

Catalogues will be published some weeks in advance 
of the day appointed for the sale, and will be forwarded 
to applicants. 


J. HOWARD McHENRY, 


feb-3t Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Ma. 





AUCTION SALE 


‘THE MUIRKIRK HERD. 





The subscriber has been retained by Mr. 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, Mutrxiek, Prince George's 
county, Md., to sell his entire herd of SHORT- 
HORNS, on 


WEDNESDAY, 13th day of May next. . 


AT 1 o’ciock P. M., . 


Mr. COFFIN founded his herd with animals 
either direct or strongly in-bred to Bates, Booth, 
Princess, Gwynnes, and other good strains, im- 
ported and home-bred. Having a personal 
knowledge of the Herd, I can recommend them 
to all gentlemen wishing good individuals well 
bred. The bulls last in use are imported Roya. 
Briton and Lorp ApraHaM, Booths; Lorp 
Mayor of the Princess tribe, and the extra good 
BATES BULL, 6rH EARL OF OXFORD. 

Muirkirk is a station on the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R,15 miles from Washington, D. C. 
Three trains each way in the morning. 

Terms:—Cash on sums under $200. Over 
$200, approved paper at 6 per cent., or a dis- 
count for cash of 5 per cent. No postponement, 
no reserve Residence 200 feet from railroad. 

Catalogues ready early in April, for which 
address owner or salesman, 

JOHN R. PAGE 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

7 The Sale of C. ©. Parks, Exq.. Waukegan, Lil., 
occurs on Wednesday, May WW. Col. Kine’s Sale at Dex- 
ter Park, Chicago, on Thureday, May 21. mar-3t 


J. HENRY REIP. 


ALFRED H. REIP. 


REIP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and Japanned Tin Ware, 


And dealers in Wooden Ware and Housekeeping Articlee. 
Agents for the Downer Mineral Sperm Vil. 
835 W. BALTIMOKE STREET, 


| feb-ly BALTIMORE. 
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GREEN SPRING FISH PONDS, 
Green Spring Station, Western Md. R. R., | 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


Parties desiring to procure TROUT or other fresh 
water fish, or to construct Ponds, Hatching Houses, &« , 
will find it to their advantage to consult tue pro yprie tor 
of the above Ponds. Address std “200 0400 BU.WHEAT,;PERDAY. 


ALEX. KENT., oe ar y 
ap-1t 87 South Broadway, Baltimore, Ma. = SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Ke LO a eran cr yet PLAN TERS. 


inl 


Sixteen Years’ Experience 


By the Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


“Ma CMLSIOR’’ 


FAS NO BQUAL 


in growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the application 
of EXCELSIOR the crop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and is not so liable to suffer 
drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 
("We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 


Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 
PRICH S60 PER TON. 
ap-ly J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


NOAH WALKER & CoO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OH BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


To which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. &s. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 

NOAH WALHRER ct CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


LASS SMALL 
THAE ESHER 
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To Corn Growers ald Tobacco Planters 


J. J. TURNER & C0.’5 
AMMONIATED 


BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 








ANALYSIS. 
Ammonia, - . - - - - 3.18 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - = -« - 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, - > - - ~ - 3.15 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


and is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. 
Uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICE 850 PER TON. 
J.J TORNER cw CoO., 


42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
__ap-ly 









: eaten Pier SIO IO WIRE RAILING 
CeUCEORi My eee isk 


Ninn {i aaa 


( MY) biviy , 
Ry. OOOO XH Se » ORN AMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
7 DUFUR & CO. 


No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 
SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads. Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 


Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 









feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 








Bed Lie | 


pa 
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ANDREW COB, 


Originator and Sole Manufacturer of ANDREW COE’S and COE’S 


Uriginal Ammoniated Bong Phosphate 


Office, 172 W. PRATT ST., Baltimore, Md. 


PRICE $50 PER TON, 


apr-tt Put Up in Strong Bags. 


Keystone Portable Forges, 


PAN BLAST, LARGE 9R SMALL, FOR HAND OR POWER. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 














Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 


a ze ee wty  1458.Charles Street, Baltimore. 
For tase ae all Spring Crops, 


arUSsE 


EBA © 4G. EE’S 


RAW ‘vat BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This old-established article continues to give universal satisfaction, hiving the 
past year, in competition with leading brands, proved its superiority over all others. 


Also, Ground Raw Bones and Bone Meal, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO and Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates, 
BAUCH & SONS, 


No. 20 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
mar-3t No. 103 £OU’TH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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MORO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon iis Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience has ful.y demonstrated to the 
agricultural community its Jasting quaiities on all creps, and the introduction ef Potash gives it additional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 ibs. Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHUINE., 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29,1860. Manufactured by ee —* 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discountto Deaiers. For sale at Manufacturer's De 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., P liadetphia, Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, 
And by Dealers in general throughout the country. Pamphlets mailed free on application. 
ap-ly MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


MONUMENT IRON works. 


ARAAASPY 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALL SIZES. 


DAVID'’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Makin 
n@y- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 














Special Attention Paid to to Express, Business, Truck Wagons, &c. 
WM. & J. H. LEONHARDT, 


WAGON BUILDERS, 


25 Saratoga St., bet. Gay & Holliday Sts., Balto. 








First-Class Wor .s Guaranteed. ° ap-3t 
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TO FARMERS AND TRUCKERS. 
COTTON! CORN! POTATOES! OATS! 


HORNER’S MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE, MADE FROM 
MOST CONCENTRATED MATERIALS. 


a t Peruvian ~ NG setts hh icic tna dinsah wtanindbocddudsschiaponieasnaaheaunancivdessibecksaseansnioaihed mata 750 lbs. 





Bone Dust and Cx ntrated Animal Matte 000G0es ths Soseseennoes eceosceseeusccvassecscesoss .-1,100 lbs. 
Mariate of Potash... papucasednansdehbn-ssplece, Gbsbesde sbcesenhs céadsebebccstnedsoesesss nnpsreahsnsseccetssesecoess 150 lbs. 
2,000 lbs. 
= ne consta wt — sales in localities where dearer compounds have been wail prove its 
super me a all othe 1er 
nerf as de illing ¢ nditio n bags, 830 per ton, 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN and LAND RENEWER. 


It gives vigor to corr ng plant, promotes its rapid growth, and insures, in the matured crop, 


a thickened, hea x beer 
It is prepared s vila > ay the Maryland, except that it contains much more potash and othe 


Tobacco-forming pr ae tie. FrS5O PER TON. 


JOSHUA HORNER, JR. 
4 §, Gay Street, 178 Forest Street and Cor, Chew and Stirling Streets, 


apr-tm BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. M. RHODES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RHUDES STANDARD AMMONIATED 


AND 


Pure Dissolved Bone Phosphates, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


OFPFICH, 80 SOUTH ST. 


JNO. M. RHODES & Co. 


BALI TIMORE, MD. 
{A Liberal Discount to Dealers. ap-3t 
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SEEDS. PLANTS. TREES. 


OUR CATALOGU ES, 


One of Garden, Field and Flower Seed, Grass and Clover Seed, Fruit, Hedge and Tree Seeds, 
Cold-frame Cabbage and Lettuce Plants, Cold Frame, Hot-Bed and Open- 
Ground Vegetable Plants. 

One of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Small Fruits, &c. 
@ne of Green-House and Bedding Plants, Hardy Herbaceous and Foliage Plants, Roots, 
Bulbs, &c. All free on application. 

(2°SEEDS AND PLANTS MAILED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


D. H. BROWN & SONS, Seedsmen, 
And Dealers in Nursery Stock and Plants, 
vy 20 Hiram Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ceoxk’s 
AMMONIATED BONE 


MUPER-PHUSPHATE UF LIME: 


Manufactured by Andrew Coe. 


WALTHR HLAMMON D. 
General Agent, No. 64 South Sharp Street, near Pratt Street. 
gay~ ALSO GUANO AND BONE DUST OF ALL KINDS. apr-3t 


CautIV HON << Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MACH IN H-MADEBE POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,000 to 6,000. 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS ‘faving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire atteution. we are enabled 
tosupply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 


BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 
LINTON & CO. 








scl Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





BGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I am now prepared to book and furnish EGGS from my imported anid home-bred Partridge 
Cochine and Dark and Light Brahmas. Having bought in the spring of 1873. Philander Williams’, 
Esq., (of Taunton, Mass..) entire stock of Partridge Cochins, consisting of all his imported, bome- 
bred and Prize-Winning Fowls, which he valued very highly. 

Also in spring of 1873, Jos. M. Wade’s, Esq , (Late Wade & Henry) Oak Lane Poultry Yards, 
Phila , entire stock of Dark Brahmas. 

These, in addition to my selected flock, give me a combination of the best blood, and one 
of the most valuable flocks of L. and D. B. and P. ©. in America. 

My mode of packing EGGS ensures their safe carriage 

bee Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address, T. Ss. COOPER, 


apr-4t “* Linden Grove,” Coopersburg, Pa 








at al 








BONE DUST---BONE FLOUR! 


ANALYSIS. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ee SEES OO Ds sankahdeiatlodadt wcusubbibin 
IEE SE ccc nrbnnnneies seninesuapenrernniteries 25.49 
Equal to Bone Phosphate of Lime.............. 55.65 
-2o-+—- 


GROUND AT OUR OWN WORKS, AND 


WARRANTED CHEMICALLY PURE. 


Superior in quality, and in finer mechanical condition than any other manu- 





factured in this vicinity. 


Price $45 per Ton in Bags. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 


42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


DEALER IN 


FRENCH BURR, ESOPUS & OTHER 
MILL STONES, BELTING, 


Smut Machines & Mill Machinery,ete. 


Prices Low and Goods Unexcelled. 


Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by 
sending for my Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
Also, General Agent for the World-Renowned 


BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER, 
Sweepstakes Thresher and Cleaner, 


HACERSTOWN WHEEL HORSE RAKE, 


CLOVER HULLER, Etc. 
No. 35 North St., Baltimore, Md. 





ap-ly 


noy-6t 
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GARDEN SEEDS, 


Gan, Be, Plaster aad Perlis, 5 NSYLVANIA ROUTE, 





KENTUCKY BLUE, FOREED BY THB 
And other Field Grass Seeds. NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
|LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


SS ee PROMINENT POINTS. 


ACRICULTURAL BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 
AND 


Garden Implements dleraniria & Freericisbang Railways 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ON THE SOUTH TO 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners Washington, Richmond, 


and others to our complete stock of Implements, | 





Seeds, &c, in which will be found all articles AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
pertaining to our business. We make specialty 

of each department of our business in their re- Atlantic and Gulf States. 
spective seasons, and guarantee everything as. THE ONLY 


represented. We have just secured a new supply | 
of Garpen Seeps of the latest and best varieties, A L a R A | 1 L 4 N E 
all of which are fresh and true to name. 

We are agents for the celebrated “GuaNAHANI” | WITH NO 


Guano, which is being i duced in this ket. | 
It is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian) OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. 


In our stock of implements we include an as NORTHERN CENTRAL 


sortment of the very best in the market—among 


which are the ‘*Meapow Lark” Mower, war- 
ranted equal in efficiency of working to any other | PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 
machine in the market, and sells at $95.00; with | 





self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and} ON THE NORTH TO 

mower, $175.00. ‘HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 

Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Rake, WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





Bullard’s Hay Tedder, 7 ink aaa sais ‘ 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, ys6o resiscnccs through to dectination.. sleeping pad 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, PiThre Oe on ere pow orem’. aes 
| rou tickets sold and information given at com- 
Champion Bye Thresher, pany’s office, 


Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, yf P Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 


Pioneer Stump Puller, At Depot N, C. Railway, 
Steel Plows, &c. UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 
GRIFFITH B AKER & BRY AN | And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 
, 4 | ED.S. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 
41 & 43 N. Paca Street, a eee ts 
mar BA LTIMORE, MD. | feb Saunt, F. a oe Agent. 
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J. W. KERR, 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 


offers for spring planting a general assortment of 
carefully grown NURSERY STOCK. A superior 
lot of APPLE TREES, varieties suited to the 
climate of Maryland; also, APRICOT, PLUM 
and QUINCE TREES A large stock of HOUGH- 
TON GOOSEBERRY, Conover's Colossal ASPAR- 
AGUS, Wilson's Albany STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
strictly pure. 
Also, SHADE TREES. EVERGRE 
ERING SHRUBS, &c., 
sax” Send for Spring Price-List. 
All Stock sent from these Nurseries is in every re- 
spect as represented 
bas-PRICES VERY LOW. 
mar-2t TERMS CASH. “oa 


HALF MILLION OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


largely of Charles Downing, Wilson’s Albany, 
Boyden’s No 30, Russel, Nicanor, Kentucky 
Late, at $1 per 10v, $6 per 1.000, $35 per 10,00v. 
MONARCH of the WEST, $6 per 10U. 20,000 
GRAPEVINES; also, RASPBEKRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, Conover’s CoLossaL 
ASPARAGUS, at the lowest rates. Send for 
Price List. 

CAMPBELL’S SIXTY DAYS SUGAR CORN, 
the earliest Corn in cultivation, 30 cents per pint 


by mail. Address, 
JOHN COOK, 


Carroll P. UO, Baltimore Co, Md. 


ENS, FLOW- 
&e. 


mar—2t 


POREG 


Sas ee 


BeCATATOCUGS 





My business is to supply what every farmer of expe- | 
rience is most anxious to get. perfectly reliable Vegetable 
and, Flower Seed. With this object in view, besides 
importing many varieties from reliable growers in 
France, Restens and Germany, I grow a bundred and 
fifty kinds of vegetable seed on my four seed farms, 
right under my own eye. Around all of these I throw 
the protection of the three warrants of my Catalogue. 
Of new vegetables I make a specialty, having been the first 
to introdace the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marbiehead Cabbages, and a ecore of o'hers. My Cata- 
logue containing numerous fine engravings, taken from 
photographs, sent Sree to all. 

Jan-4t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


(ae M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers cf 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
POTTERIES AND SALES 200M, 


711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





mar-ly 





AMERICAN FARMER. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


EARLY WAKEFIELD “ASEaee. 
1 





0 1,000 
WOT BOWD, 0060s ccccsesccdseeinensbessotinss $ 7% $6.00 
CELERY PLANTS. 
In July—Boston and fooler’ s Leviathan.. 5 6.00 
TOMATO PLANTS. 
Canada Victor, in May........seeeee 3.10 
Trophy, from selected seas o66ccescces 2.0) 15.00 
Trophy, gcneral crop from cold frames. 15 5..0 
Canada Victor and T rophy in pote (doz. #1). 5.10 
Ariington and Richman’s Early........ ecee 1.40 7.00 
LETTUCE. 
Boston Market ard Simpson, (fall sown)... 50 4. 
Maesey'’s Winter Heed, (fall sown)......... 1.50 10.00 
Hansen, (the origina! stock—orig’ted here). 2.50 
| GG PLANTS. 
May 15th— worst in apes (per doz., $1.50). 5 00 
tT POTATO PLANTS. 
| New South’n oad = Yel’w Nansemond. 30 2.50 
| SPARAGUS. 
| Conover’s Colossal—2 yeare—(extra fine).. 1.00 6.00 
CABBAGE, 
Spring sown plants of Fottler’s Brunswick. 1.(0 
Spring sown plants of Wakefield and Early 
OPK, 2000 cccccccccccccces cocescecesss 40 3.40 
Last of duane and thereafter—Drum ilead, 
Flat Dutch, Bergen, Dramhead Savoy 
and Winniogetadt bencecevcceenssuaede 2.50 


We invite correspondence with those who wish 
to plant largely. as our prices in many things 
will be much reduced by the 10,000. The above 
are prices by express. For $1.00 per 100 addi- 
tional we will mail the plants free of postage. 
As to the remarkably superior character of our 
Asparagus rocts, we refer to Col. Edward Wilkins 
and R. 8. Emory, Esq., of this place, who have 
planted them largely. Send for our Price-List of 
Plants for the Garden and Parlor. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 


Chestertown, Kent peel 8 Md. 





mar—3t 


| Eggs. Pure Bred Prize Poultry. Fowls. 


BLack HamMBuRGS. Hovupans, Brown LEGHORNS. 
These three breede wil! lay more eggs and the chickens 
are easier raised and mature earlier than any other 
breeds known. Dark Brahmas. noted **Lady Gwydyr’s” 
| etock. Light Brahmar,*J. K. Felch’s’’ celebrated pedi- 
| gree stock. Eggs two dollars per setting, packed with 
| care in boxes or baskets in cut hay, and in retation as 
orders reccived. A few Dark Brahmas and Houdane for 
| gale, $10 per tric. JOHN D. OAKFORD, 
mar-—4t 83 North Street, Baltimore. 


| Jno. W. Wilson & Sons, 


LUMBER. 
Sa2ai1Vid 





AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Handrails, Newels, Balusters, and other 
Building Materials—on hand at reduced prices. 

333 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, 
| Corner Crosse et. [sep-ly] BALTIMORE, MD. 
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* . 
Taylor's Rotar ngine 
9 
(PATENTED MARCH 2a, 1873.) 

This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The smalé space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
narket. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


' VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


3, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLIS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
Adapted to any mili site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 


ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the grain ts perfect. lt has no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—lt is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than any machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior 
{uns light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


= j > a 
‘ T >» iz. . ( ‘ 
Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES, FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WIll spread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of borses as fifteen men by hand ; 


while it has no equal in the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 

SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 

CORN CRUSHERS, 

WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jaa-ly Westminster, Mc. 
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THE 


Old Established Depot for Standard 
' FERTILIZERS, 


———— 2: <i -e = 





EXCELLENZA 


SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


Unsurpassed for all Spring Crops. 
Price $50 per Tun in Baltimore. 


EXOELLENZA 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER, 


The BEST of all Tobacco Fertilizers. F 
Price 860 per Ton in Baltimore. 





jill A= We sell also other standard brands of SUPER- 
a . PHOSPHATE as well as BONE DUST. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


feb-3t 44 Post Office Avenue, Baltimore. 


PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
Wo. 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Agents. 
i tay | perry re + Te te $1,000,000. 

















The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and the annual increase of its 
eonsumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thousands of 
tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase of the pro- 
ducts of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 


consumers, 
It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, and 


look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on Capital employed. 
This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 
Price in Baltimore $50 per ton 2,000 Ibs. 


feb 6t JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
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THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS. 
55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Commission Merchants « Dealers in Seeds 


| HAVE ON HAND 


Clover, Sapling or English Clover, Timothy, Orchard 
and Herds Grass, and other Field Seeds. 


AND AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated Hudson Prolific Corn. 


[feb-3 ] 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 








This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
q elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business mau and the tourist. 
It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 


Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that With a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 


BALTIMORE, Mb. [nov-ly] 
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B, J. BAKER & & CO. DEALERS ‘s 
"re DYE-WOODS 
PurebroundBone 


cmetvoae AD LUEES, 


FoR 


FERTILIZERS, 


4 36 & 38 
ma South Charles St. 
: BALTIMORE, MOD, ; 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &e. 





Nos. 386 and 38 South Charles Street, 


jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO.. 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMOR RE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRK ANID WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFING FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE. IMPERVLOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


LHBAKY SHINGLH ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 


has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 





. ‘where other roofing materials have FAILED. 





OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material, making them to last many years, and 
moré durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof 

FOR DAMP WALIS, as « remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly attended to. 


WILSON & CO., 


No. 3 Rialto Building, 


jan-ty 63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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SOLUBLE 











SEA ISLAND GUANO, 





Lone Green, Baltimore Co., Md., November 18, 1872. 
R. W. L. Rasin & Co, : 

Gentlemen :—I am pleased to bear testimony to the satisfactory results obtained 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you last spring. I have used it on 
corn, potatoes and vegetables with entire satisfaction. On part of my potatoes } 
used Peruvian Guano and Bone in much larger quantity than Sea Island Guano, 
but in the growth and yield the difference was very marked in favor of the Sea 
Island. 1 do most confidently recommend the use of it to the farming community, 
and should the standard be maintained [ feel confident you will soon find ready 
sale for it in large quantities. Very respectfully, your friend, &c., 

SAMUEL M. RANKIN. 
The Best Guano on the Market. Ahead of Best Peruvian. 
Newsom's Depot, Southampton Co., December 6, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—I hereby certity that the Scluble Sea Island Guano is the best 
Guano in the market for cotton, corn, potatoes and melons, and is far ahead of the 
best Peruvian Guano. Will want three tons next year. Yours truly, 

DR. J. H. GRIFFIN. 
My Neighbors will bear Testimony with me. 
Boyktn's Depot, Va., October 4, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—Yours in reference to the Sea Island Guano | purcha-red of you 
last spring is received and noticed. I regard it asa No. 1 fertilizer, and my neighbors 
bear will testimony with me. I applied it under cotton, corn and sweet potatoes, 
at the rate of 200 ibs. to the acre, and am perfectly satisfied with the effect and 
result. I have had no rust, and the bolls continue in good state. 

Yours truly, E. B. BEATON. 

P. S.—If to be had, I expect to use the Sea Island next year.—E. B. B. 


“I prefer it to any I have ever used.” 
November 20, 1873. 


Mr. Booker :—Your letter is just to hand. I reply I can say I am bighly 
pleased with the Sea Island Guano. I prefer it to any I have ever used, pound for 
pound. I used it at the ratio of two bundred (200) pounds to the acre. I will 
make some 1,500 pounds to the acre of tobacco The crop doesn’t seem to suffer 
from drought. It ripens yellow and forward on this land. I followed with wheat. 
It is looking fine. Respectfully, A. H. OWEN. 


PURE OHIO GROUND BONES 


at market prices, and 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS 
of our own importation, in quantities to suit purchasers, 
R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 


No. 32 South Street, 
BALTIMORE. 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS AND BIOH JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English and Swiss Watches, 
GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 


JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS AND BROWZES, LEATHER GOODS, 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & COo., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


V. O. EARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 
FENCING. &c. 
LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


IMPORTANT! 
PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 


KUSTER’S NON-EXPLOSIVE GASLIGHT FLUID! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The Lighting of CHURCHES, H ALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuelkin the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, (ies. Portabie Gastigue’ Co. 


my-12t No. 9.South Cay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Jaly-ly 
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GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 





Imported directly from the mines, of best quality, and put up in extra strong 
linen bags. They contain the essential properties of 


WOOD ASHES, AND NO SAND OR DIRT, 


are valuable for all crops, and for Grass; especially adapted for Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Fruit Trees, and.Grapes. The KAINIT imported by me is calcined and ground, 
and contains 30 to 32 per cent. Sulphate Potash, and the MURIATE POTASH is 
80 per cent strength. They are CHEAPER than any other Fertilizers. 

For sale at lowest prices for Cash by 


feb-3t _ CHAS, L. OUDESLUYS, 67 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


—_——_——- © @ ee a a a oe 


WHANN’S 


RAW BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE 


HE GREAT FERTILIZER 


On COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO, WHEAT, RYE, and on all the staple crops of 
the country. It has produced unexampled results. In competition with other 
Fertilizers it has excelled them all, and achieved for itself a reputation of being 
one of the most reliable manures in the market. 


Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate 


Is not a mere temporary stimulant, but an active and lasting manure, showing its 
beneficial effects throughout several seasons. Farmers who have been disap- 
pointed in the use of other Fertilizers are invited to give WHANN’S a trial along- 
side of any manure in the market. Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate is manu- 
factured only by Walton, Whann & Co., Wilmington, Del. For sale at their stores, 
No. 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 203 West Front Street, Wilmington, Del. 
No. 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb-3t And For Sale by Local Dealers throughout the country. 


JOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kinds of Job Printing can be exeeuted with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness, Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
“ CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 


Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same executed through this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
TERMS CASH. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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IMPORTANT TO 0. FARMERS, DAIRYMEN and © OOUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
FLETCHER FE. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
Ne. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed; Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, be ew and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Ba 
Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


20,000 bushels of ASHES on hand. 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
oct-ly No. 45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA, 


A TRUE BIRD GUANO, 


Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts, 
From Orchilla Island in the Carribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela, Lat. 11° 50’ N., Lon. 66° 14’ W. 
Packed in GOOD BAGS, 167 Ibs. each, 12 to the Ton, 
$30 per Ton, Cash. 
B. M. RHODES & CO., Agents for the Sale of Orchilla Guano, 
Office, 82 SOUTH STREET, below Corn Exchange, 


july-ly BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE Very CueEap. 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Also for sale. GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47 010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. PLease CALL FoR CIRCULARS. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


Agents for Dory’s WasHina Macuings, Cucumper Pumps, Montcomery’s Wagar Fan, 
‘“‘Supgkion” Mowsgr anp Reaper. 


No. 9 Howell’s Block, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8S. & E. B, FREY, 


No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimors, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always beying and pay ne | 
Hiesest Casn Price 


_FOR CORN HUSES. fen 


THORNBURG & M'GINNIS’ 
LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER, 


PATENTED 1873. 
Thie machine epreads chip manures, fine barn-yard 


masures, and broadcaste lime, plaster, aches and spper-phos- | 
phates; and also drills the same in rows any desired dis- | 


tance apart, taking two rows ata time, at rates of any 
quantity per acre down as low ac one bushel. It also 
broadcasts emal! grains with fertilizers on lands t 0 rough’ 
for the drill. d - 

THORNBURG & McGINNIS, 
Willow Grove Springs, Woodstock, Va. 


EAST CHESTER NURSERIES. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries and 
other Small Fruits. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
J. W. COBURN & CO. 
Sate Chester, N. Y. 


S. E, _ TURNER & CO. 


aug-ly 








mar- bol. 


STATIONERS anp BLANK BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Dealers in WRITING, PRINTING AND WRAPPING 
PAPERS, ENVBLOPES, TWINES, BAGS, &c., &c. 
No. 3 S. Charles Street, 


july-ly BALTIMORE, Mp, 


REW AR WY 
For any care of Bind, 
Bleeding, Itching or U!- 
cerated Piles, that DE- 
BING’S PILE REMEDY 
fails to cure. Prepared 

asly to cure Piles 


a. jd bbw “Bold byall Draggints. Price $1. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse and Gattle Powders. 


"This preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken’ down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 

It is a sure preventive of all diseases 
incident to this animal, such as LUNG 
FEVER. GLANDERS, YELLOW - 
| WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUNDER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND V ITAL 
ENERGY, &c Its use improves 
| the wind, increases the appetite— 
{~ gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 
transforms the miserable skeleton #90 % 
intoa finedooking and spirited horse. 2 





















To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc, It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
& per cent. and make the butter firm 

Y and sweet. In fattening cattle, it 
gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
| them thrive much faster, 








In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 
| the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
| ae . By putting from one- 

half a paper to a paper in a barrel of 
| swill the above diseases will be eradi- 

cated or entirely prevented, If given 

in time, a certain preventive and 
| eure for the Hog Cholera, 


4 DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Mad, 


For sale by Drug; ate and Storekeepers throughout 
| the United Staten, adas and South America 


FINE YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE, 


We expect to have for sale in the fone a re- 
markably floe young AYRSHIRE BUL 
Alsuv some mg young JERSEY BU LLS. 
Addre 
EDITORS AMERICAN FARMER. 














Wms. Sruart SyMINGTON, 


Tuos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 





SY MINGTON BROS. &°CO. 


MANUFACTUR 


ERS OF . 


OIL ViTRIOL 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. | 


Works ‘on Locust Point, b 43) more 
Office, 44 South Street, PERLITE 








me 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
| Anau 2 Agricultural Works, 
> “AY Penn’ o Agricuiterel Works, ry | Yo RE, Pa. 


4 Manufo turer of Inp'd Standard 





A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would ; respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these adyantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 





The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, THRESHING MACHINES, 
HORSE POWERS, &c. 

EEORSET [CPOwBTPRsS. 


The Horse Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,’ and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in e xperime nting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse “Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
‘Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. “The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 





Improved Railway Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offe: 
PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, Tcan supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 
{39~ For further particulars, address 


july-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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STANDARD SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS: 











ee, es | 
5 











WRhpeb H 


Hay, Stock and Cattle Scales. 


om Bets eee a 


The well-earned reputation of oir SCALES has induced the makers of imperfect Balances to 
offer them as ‘“ Fairbanks’ Scales,” and purchasers have thereby, in many instances, been subject 
to fraud and imposition. If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales they would have 
no occasion to borrow our name. 

s@ Buy only the Genuine Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, “ea 
STOCK SCALES, COAL SCALES, HAY SCALES, DAIRY SCALES, PLATFORM SCALES, 
COUNTER SCALES, &c. 














FOR SALE ALSO, RLOWIN 
ALARM CASH DRAWER Lilictnine: 


Till-Tapping Prevented! FAIRBANKS 6.60. 9 


Every Drawer WARRANTED ! 













252 Broadway, N. Y. Bay 


EVERY MERCHANT 
SHOULD USE THEM. 


Sold at all Fairbanks’ Scale Warehouses. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


sep-ly No. 166 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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STRATTON ’S 


GENTS FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Four @oorg above the old stand and two doors below Noah Walker & Co.'s, 


oct-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 
JOHN CC: HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO. FERTILIZER. 


ga" These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respeetfally solicited. We also cealin KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dec-ly OFFICE-27 South street, Baltimore, Md. 








JAMES L, FREY, GEORGE E. BOWERS. 


SAMES L. FREY & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Heather Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Corner Cuew anp CaRoLine STREETS. 


gas” Old Feather Beds Steamed. ga@y"Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 





HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, 


=-— 











Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; P umbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydraclic Ma- 
“ chines, varioue patterns, simple in construction and durable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 

, action ; Hot Water Pamps, Acid apy Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 

mt Wheel Pumps, Water Kame, Wind Mill Pumps, Horee-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 

for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Ratiroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and eatisfactorily done. ' 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johneon, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Esq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq.. William W. Taylor, Eeq., John Gregg, Esq., Wm F. Burne, Eeq., J. W. 
Allnatt, Esq., Mesere. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 
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TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 


PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 4 








PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


—iien 
so 





For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in onr line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BALtTrmMoreE, March Ist, 1873. 
Messrs. Jounn Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 





PER CENT. 
Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, ........2.2.2.24.2. «5.44 
Organic Matter, . . » ae hae oes) » RD 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 per cent., equal. to “Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 
Inorganic Matter, . . . . 55.40 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22715 per cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Li ime, 48: 35 pe reent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determine cd. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. 
100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
ver centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., 


P. B. WILson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 








Bs 
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THE NEW CLIFTON FRUIT CRATE 


AND VEGETABLE CRATSH, 
WS THE BEST THING KNOWN FOR TRANSPORTING FRUITS AND YEGETABLES.<ogy 


Will supersede all other articles used for these purposes. 
Awarded First Premium and Diploma at Md. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Diploma at Frederick Fair, 1873. 
First Premium.and Medal at Va. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Medal at Maryland Institute, 1873. 


sae The Crates, and also State, County, Farm and Individual Rights, for Sale by 


TENCH TILGHMAN, 9 North St., Baltimore. 


BURNS cé& SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wooed, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as Jong as the best Lead Paint. It is sold only by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

#® Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 
poe 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


DANA BICKFORD’S THE CHAMPION 
NRW IMPROVED 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE PARTE CLOSET. 








feb-8t , 














Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have | 


been attained in thie Machine. It knits both circular and 
flat web with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand- 
atitch. It narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of 
stockings to perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, ahd 
is a Crocheting ae well as Knitting Machine. It makes 
all the intricate fancy stitches of the crocheting-needle 
better than hand-work. It is so simple that a child can 
operate it, and the rapidity of ite work is truly wonder- 
ful—20,000 stitches per mi» ute. 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the 
Maryland State Fair, M-«ryland Inetitute and Virginia 
State Fair thie Fall, and was the principal attraction at 
allof them. They are more valuable in the Family than 
"the Sewing Machine. Price $25 and $35. Send for Circu- 


lars. Agents wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal 


Addreea, 
J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland. 
umay-tf 47 Nortsa CHarves Street, Baltimore. 


terms. 


| Having selected the new CHAMPION as beiag the 

| very best and cheapest EARTH CLOSET made, and 

| accepted the Agency of it, | am now ready to furnieh 

| the public with five styles. 

| No farmer or pereon living in villages can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light of 

convenience, comfort and economy, it is far beyond the 

| water closet, having all the advantages of the city water 

| closet and none of ite disadvantages, being perfectly 
without odor. 

Send for Price-List and Circu'ar to 


J. A. HAMILTON, 
47 N. Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


may-tf 
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JOHN D. HAMMOND, HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ty BALTIMORE. 


A. E. WARNER; 


Manmefacturer of 


Silver Ware, Rich. Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware. 


Importer and Dealer in 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, 
: Fancy Articles, &c. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FINE BRONZES AND OPERA GLASSES. SOLID SILVER WARE OF OUR 
je-ly OWN MANUFACTURE. 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mavufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 











A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly. 
MARYLAND BRITANNIA 
AND 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOLMES, 
SALES ROOM........ lenateranaeee saees No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


be Repairing and Replating done as soto look equal to new ware. may—ly. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


7. G. HEWES’ 
Amnoniates Bone Super-Pbhosphate of Ame, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Also, PERUVIAN GUANO, and Bones of all grades. 


july-ly 











. 


re Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 











CYRUS CURT ISS..... 2.0000... PRESIDENT. 
Assets January 1, 1873.. Westen +e $3,426,203 27 
Liabilities—Cash reserved for Policies, 

$2 913,102 00 
Liabilities for Claims due, 70,141 74 2.983,243 74 
Ree $442,959 53 


PLAN OF BUSINKsSS 

Premiums required in Cash. 

Dividends are non-forfeltable and are paid in Cath. 

Assets are held in Cash. 

Policies are paid in Cash. 

The firet question for a prudent man to ask, in de‘ermining the 
merits of an Ineurance Company, should be: is it trustworthy and 
reeponsibie? The entire history of this Company has shown 
that its solidity 1s unqaestioned ; no Impatation to the discredit 
of its managemertit having ever been uttered, 

DAN’L GRANT EMORY, 
S of > See Manager ‘or Marylond and District of C lumbia, 


FE wg " my-ly 32} ST. PAUL STREDPT, Batrimore, Mo 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY-NETS. 











Wall Pars and Window Shades of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to alt 
parts of the comtry. Just received a chofce assortmeat of different styles. Venitian 


Blinds made and repaired. 
B.T. RYNSON & SONS, 
—y No. 54 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





VIRGINIA LANDS. | SMITH & CURLETT, 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | Steam Soap & Candle Works, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, | PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
| ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. 
Vinten. one of the most desirable iegions of Eastern Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-tf) feb-ly BALTIMORE, MQ. 
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‘THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 


WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS-—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS-the best—$40. 
‘OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters; Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 














We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELF RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 





W. A. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Wniversally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 

THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 


may-ly 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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MACKENZIE BROS. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and. Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gun Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


dee—ly Baitimore, Maryland. 








ESTABLISHED 1885. 


GHORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


ee Every atten‘ion paid to néatness and durability in the manufactare and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiuing in all ite varieties. Orders attended to with espatch. dec-ly 








WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. Ws HAVE OVER $100,000 In MEN’S anv BOY’S 


CLOTHING 


(S-And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


eee Ce heeds: toe, CO). 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 





dec—tly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 
QGTEAM MARBLE WORKS. The GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 
b 
BE WV A W Pe Ss oO N S * In Imperial eases, with flexible sliding covers, 
Nc. 707-HOWARD ST., NEAR SAKATCGA, New style, and Superior in Tone and Touch to all other 
‘. str, | Organs. At very low prices. Send for Circulars and 
Would call atrention to their fine collectionef MONU-| Price list to JAMES M. DEEMS, AeEnrt, corner Balti- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM-| more and Paca streets, over the People’s Bank, BaLTI- 
ETERIES; aleo a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN: | yore Mp. | octly. 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble | } > — a osu ereree anal - 
Work for build‘ng. marly } s° ALES, - Every farmer should pares pair of eo. 
WERY } We can furnish them to weizh a quarter of an 
RINTING, FOR EVERY BUSINESS: ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, 


AMERICAN FARMER OFFIOE. } at the American Purmer office. jan-tf 
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PATENT SAFETY STEAM 
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SAW &GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
J eaare MANUFACTURED BY 


POOLE & HUNT, 


LBP ErELsS 


AMERICAN 


Dowble Turbine \ Water Wheel 


Sewer Pledged Equal to 


any Overshot. 





OVER 6.000 


NOW IN USE. 


Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE, Mo oct-ly 





TREES AND PLANTS. 


Rose bank Nurseries. 


Govanstown, Balt, co., Md. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- 


tivators to our complete stock of the following: 
PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 


APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 


CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. | 


PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS cf popular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVEKG REENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large etock of 
choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding-out p'ants. 


ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
Say OnveERS BY MAIL promptly attended to. 


Catalogues for warded on application. 
sep-tf 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE.| 4&@-Also, GROCERIES OF ALE KINDS, 


RHODODENDRONS, 


Camellias, Chinese Azaleas and 
Hardy Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, 
with Roses. 

For Catalogues apply to 
S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


noy-7t 





Guano! Guano! 
Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 


/166 North Gay Street, Baltimore, 


DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
PHOSPHATES, &c., and 


|PERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 
75 to 100,000 two and three year old OSAGE 


2e"Mexican Guano a Specialty, 


| _ Which a A offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
| From the 

| Fertilizers furnished by us, we fee! confident that we can 
| give the — the full value of his money, Give us 


faction expressed as to the quality of the 


a eal! before purchasing. 
&@ Country Produce bought and sold, 


feb-ly 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


55 - Sn §8=— 3 
Light street, § # Light street, 
BALTIMORE, = | -BALTEMORE, 


MARYLAND. Sl MARYLAND. 











t= The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 
PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUR- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873.. The KIRBY: TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 


SIMPLE, STRONG AND DUBABLE. ‘ 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE'S NECK. Extras und + gi constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List: Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS O 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dec-ly ; 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORE. 
DN Ais ee eee MESA Ae cents $8,300,000. 
ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 











Every Policy shows its cash surrender value at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE. 


ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death. Premium $88.23.~ Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.13 LESS than the amount paid in. 

Payable at Death or 75—Age 40, $1000. Premium $34.61. Cash surrender value at end of second 
year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 

("We respectfully call the attention of the public to the above card, and can assure them that 
no other Company offers so great an inducement for the investment of their money where so large 
a return is guaranteed, and brings Lirg INSURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 

Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


noy-ly WM. £. BROWN & C0., Gen'l Agents, 22 Second St.. Baltimore. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Seasonable Agricultural Inplements& Machinery 
R. SINCLAIR & CO, 


62 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORG, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 
Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Garden and Field Seeds, <kc., 


OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE STOCK OF 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Including im part, as particularly suitable for the coming Harvest, 











The “Advance Mower” or “Improved -Monitor,’’ 
The simplest, strongest and most efficient Mower in the country. 
The “New Worker” Sélf-Rake Reaper and 
Mowsr and Reaper only. 


Reapers of the most approved and Improved Patterns always on 
hand. 


ITHICA SULKY SELF-DISCHARGING HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, the best in use 
“PHILADELPHIA” HAND AND HORSE MOWERS, 
ROGERS’ PATENT HARPOON HORSE HAY RAKE. 
“BUCKEYE” SULKY CULTIVATOR, for Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 
SINCLAIR'S SOUTHERN IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLES. 
HAY TEDDERS, most approved patterns. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROWS, for cultivating Corn, &c. 


Also an unusually large and varied stock of well known and 
thoroughly tested MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS, which we 
guarantee to give satisfaction to Farmers and Planters. 


R. SINCLAIR & Co., 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 

















Bawtablisgshed i18ssc. 


LARMOUR & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, &c. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 








In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of EvRoPE as well as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &C. 


SOLID SILVER WARE Of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies ; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manu- 
facture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 


Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIAMOND’’ SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 
(Sign of the Big Clock.) LARMOUR & CO. 


i95 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ee" WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner and warranted. may-ly 





We will purchase and have cnnebally shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


ter, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 

tureof HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 

7" F urTT, and and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
ower 

All kinds of “AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, §c. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


No. 9 North St.,near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 























SOWING | 


Maryland, Virginia, N. Carolina, §. uf 





THE NEW LIGHT-RUNNING 


** HOW EE”? 








| 





| 


HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUM! 


AT THE 


Vienna Exposition, 





FOR ITS SUPERIOR SEWING & STITCHING! | 








GENERAL OFFICE FOR THE STATES OF 





38 N. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








AGENTS WANTED in every County of the above States. 
Liberal inducements and large pay to energetic men. 
Wagons furnished and no Capital required. 
Machines Sold on Easy Terms. 


























